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LETTER OF TEANSMITTAL. 



Madisom, Wis., March 1, 1906. 
To His Bscellency. James O. Davidson, 

Governor of Wisconsin. 
Deak Sir: — I have the honor to transmit to you herewith the Thirty- 
sixth Annua] Report of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. 
ReBi)eetfully, 

FREDERIC CRANBFIBI.D, 

Becretary. 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 



CONSTITUTION. 



Article I. This Eoclety ehall be hnown as the Wisconsin State Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

Article II. Its object shall he the advancement of tlie art and sci- 
ence ot horticulture throughout the state. 

Article III. Its members shall consist ot annual members paying an 
annual tee of one dollar excepting that paid members ol local so- 
cieties may l:ecoine membsrs on F^yment of an annual tee of fifty cents, 
of life members paying a fee of five dollars. Wives of such members 
shall be entitled to the privileges of full membership; of honorary 
annual members who may by vote be Invited to participate in the 
proceedings of the society and honorary life members who shall be 
distinguished for merit In horticulture and kindred sciences or who 
shall confer any particular benefit upon the society. 

Article IV. It* officers shall conslBt of a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and an Executive Committee, consisting of the 
foregoing officers and additional members, one from each congressional 
district of the Btate, five of whom shaJl constitute a quorum at any of 
its meetings. All above officers, except Secretary, shall be elected by 
ballot, and shall hold office for one year thereafter, and until their suc- 
cessors are elected. The Secretary shall be appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee at the annual meeting, after the election of officers, 
and shall hold office for one year thereafter, or until his successor is 
appointed. 

Article V. . The additional members of tlie Executive Committee may 
be elected by the local horticultural societies of their respective dis- 
tricts In the following manner: Each of the county or local societies 
of the different districts shall, at a regular meeting, elect a delegate 
who shall have authority to cast the vote ot said society; these dele- 
gates shall meet In convention at least 15 days previous to date ot 
annual meeting of this society and vote by ballot for member of Execu- 
tive Committee; and it a member of such committee Is not elected from 
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an? congreBSional district the vacancy may be filled by vote of two- 
thirds of the members present at the annual meeting. 

Article VI. The term "County and local horticultural societies" 
shall Include any organlaztlon that ehall have for ite sole object the ad- 
vancement of the Interests of Its membere in the growing or sale of 
horticultural crops; provided, that such society acts by authority of a 
regularly adopted constitution and makes an annual report to the Sec- 
retary of the state society. 

Article VII. The society ehall hold its annual meeting for the 
election of officers, exhibition of fruits and discussions, in Madison, 
commencing on the first Tuesday of February Of each year and such 
other meetings and at such time and place as the Kxecutive Committee 
may direct 

Article VIII. The President, Treasurer, and Secretary shall consti- 
tute a Board of Managers which may conduct any business deemed 
necessary for the society In the absence of the Executive Committee. 
All bills against the society must be audited by the Board of Managers 
before being paid. 

Article IX. This constitution, with the accompanying by-laws, may 
he amended at any regular meeting by a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers present 



BY-LAWS. 

I. The President shall preside at meetings, and, with the advice ot 
the Secretary, call all meetings of the society, and have general super- 
vision of the affairs of the society, and shall deliver an annual address 
upon some subject connected with horticulture. 

II. The Vice-President shall act In the absence or disability of the 
President and perform the duties ot the chief officer. 

III. The Secretary shall attend to all the correspondence, shall 
record the proceedings ot the society, preserve all papers belonging to 
the same, and superintend the publication of its reports. He shall 
also present a detailed report of the aftalrs of the society at its annual 
meeting. He shall also endeavor to secure reports from the various 
committees, and from local societies of the condition and progress of 
horticulture in the various districts of the state, and report the same 
to the society. He shall also be Superintendent ot all Trial Orchards. 
It shall be the duty of the Secretary to make a report to the governor 
of the state of the transactions of the society, according to the pro- 
visiona ot the statutes for state reports. 
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lY. The Superintendent ot Trial Orchards Bball supervise the plant- 
ing and cultivation of the trial ofcbards and trial stations and shall 
eserctse general control of the same, subject to tie directions of the 
Trial Orchard Committee. 

V. The Treasurer shall keep an account of all moneys belonging 
to the society and disburse the same on the written order of tbe Presi- 
dent, countersigned by the secretary, and shall make an annual report 
ot the receipts and disbursements, and furnish the SecretnrT with a 
copy of the same on or before the first day of the annual meeting. 
The Treasurer elect shall, before entering upon the discharge ot the 
duties of his office, give good and sufficient bonds for the faithful per- 
formance of his duties subject to the approval of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

VI. The Executive Committee may manage all the affairs of the 
society and fill all vacancies in the board of officers; meetings of the 
committee may be called by the President, the Secretary or by tlie 
Secretary on written request of five members. 

VII. Regular meetings of the Board of Managers shall be held bi- 
monthly to audit accounts and transact other business; special meet- 
ings may be called by any member of the Board. 

VIII. The standing committees of this society shall be as follows: 
1st. Committee on Finance, consisting of three members. 

2d. Committee on Nomenclature and New Fruits, consisting of three 
members. 

3d. Committee on Trial Orchards and Trial Stations, consisting of 
three members, and such other committees as may be determined from 
time to time to be necessary. Said committees to be appointed annu- 
ally by the President 

IX. It shall be the duty of the Finance Committee to settle with the 
Treasurer SJid to examine and report upon all bills or claims lagainst 
the society which may have been preeenteii and referred, to them. 

X. The Trial Orcliard Committee shall have general control of the 
locating, planting and care of all trial orchards or trial stfations, and 
shall visit collectively each orchard or station once each year or oftener 
If deemed necessary. Meetings ot the committee may be called at any 
time by the President of the society or by the Superintendent of Trial 
Orchards. 
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Payton, A. J Oshkosh, Wis. 

Pearson, C. L Baraboo, Wis. 

Peck, Wm Baraboo, Wis. 

Pelton, Geo ■ Reedsburg, Wis. 
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Peterson, Chaa: A Orange, Wis. 

Petereon, P. A..' ....Poplar, Wis. 

Pfeltter, A. F West Bend. Wto. 

Phlllpaon, C Ortikosh, Wla. 

Planta. R. F lUlwatikee. Wte. 

Post, I«wls Madison, Wis, 

Post, lAwrence Mt Horeb, Wta. 

Pride, C. A Milwaukee, Wla. 

Praudflt, A. E MadiwiT, Wia. 

Qulnn. Michael Lake Oenera, Wis. 

Ramsey, Mrs. Robt Baratfoo, Wis. 

Rastall, BenJ Viola, Wis. 

Ray, Joseph Madison, Wis. 

Head, Geo. A Late Geneva, Wis. 

Hedellng, Henry Marinette, Wis. 

R44k, Joseph Madison, Wis. 

Rein«n, C. C Sun Prairie, Wis. 

RelB, John Ithaca. Wis. 

Reeve, J. S Appleton, Wis. 

Remington, R. R Baraboo, Wla 

Rentschler, Geo Madison, Wis. 

Reupke, Albert Lake Geneva, WIb. 

Richardson, C. L Chippewa FallB. Wis. 

Rlegle, G. W Madison, Wis. 

Riley, Jamee Bloom City, Wla, 

Roe, J. W Oshkosh, Wis. 

Rosenow. Henry E. Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Rosenow, Arthur Oconomowoc, Wla. 

Rouse, Mrs. Nelson Oshkosh, Wis. 

Ruadell, B. L Livingstone, Wte. 

RuBte, CO Blue Mounds, Wis. 

Ryall, B. R Grand Rapids, Wis. 

Ryan Sam J Appleton, Wis, 

Sampson, Robt. J Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Sandegard, Chris Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Sandell, Harvey Madison, Wis, 

%itdgr«a, EM Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Sandsten, B. P Madison, Wis. 

Schllt, Pefer Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Searing, A. G Ashland Jet, Wla 

Shephard, Geo Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Sidney, J. A Poplar, Wis. 

aimon, H Baraboo, Wis, 

Simooson, Ij. A Baraboo, Wis. 

Bkewes, El S. ..>..>- • '. Union Grove, Wis. 
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8klimer, B. B ; Madison, Wis. 

Skinner, Mrs. Lloyd MadiBon, Wla 

Sligh, John : Lake Geneva. Wis. 

Slaby, E. Q. ■. : Madlaon, Wis. 

anlth, B. H Tiffany, Wis. 

Smith, S. S Green Bay, Wis. 

Smith, G. B Green Bay, Wis. 

Smith, Mrs. J. Q Madlscm, Wis. 

Smltli, A. J Lake Qeneva, Wis. 

Soblie, Job Lake Genera, Wis. 

Sperbeck, M V Oslikoah, Wis. 

SpraguB, Theo. J Eagle, WIb. 

Spry. John Pt. Atkinson. Wis. 

Stark, Frank Randolph, Wis. 

Stlehl. 0. J Black River Falls. Wis.- 

SteMisland. Halle Madlaon, Wis. 

Steinman, Henry J Milwaukee, Wis. 

Stephens, J. W f\md du Lac, Wis. 

Straka, B. E Kellnersville, Wis. 

Spaulding, C. F Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Sumner, Ed Madison. Wis. 

Swartz, John F Kenoaha, Wis. 

Swenholt, Jonas Madison, Wis, 

TambliEgson, E FL Atkinson, Wis. 

Telter, Joe Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 

Ten Eyck, A. A Brodhead, Wis. 

Thrall, W. E Omro, Wis. 

Th;waiteB, Mra. R. G Madlaon, Wis. 

TIce, Jess Waunakee, Wis. 

TlBt, Geo. L Milwaukee, Wis. 

Tlplady, John Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Timma, C. J. Rlpon, Wis. 

Tittemore. J. N Oshkoah, Wis. 

Tollman, Henry Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Tomklns, W. M Ashland, Wis. 

Topollnsky, John Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Treleven, Jos. D Omro, Wis, 

Trowbridge, Gieo Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Turnqulst. Ang Bayfield. Wis. 

Turtle, Henry Lake Geneva, Wia, 

Turville, Thomas Madison, Wla. 

Tuttle, H. B Valley Jet, Wis. 

Umlauft, Rudolph Dorchester, Wis, 

Updike, E. G Madison, Wis, 

Utter, Delbert... Caldwell, Wis. 
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Vivian, Fred Mineral Point, Wis. 

Von hajtyl, Oacar Neiilsrllle, Wia. 

V0B8 Heinrlcli J Lake Mili^ Wis, 

Wallcer, Geo Sawyer, Wis. 

Waiiin, Atutln Madison, Wis. 

Waistead, Wm Lake Genera, Wis. 

West, John B Wiltawater, Wis. 

Weyerhorst, H. C Oshkosii, "Wis. 

Wklttieser, B, N Cranmoor, Wis. 

Wilder, A. P ; Madison, Wis. 

Wilkins, A. P Delavaa, Wis. 

Williams. Norman G fflilocton, Wis. 

WUilamson. W. D Madison, Wia. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES FOR 1906. 



President, T. B. Loops Eureka 

Vice-President, R. J. Coe rt Atkineon 

Treasurer, L. G. KaUogg Ripon 

Secretary, P. Cranefleld Madlaon 



EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

T. B. Loope, Cbainnan Bx-Officlo 

R. J. Coe Ex-Offlclo 

L. O, Kelloge Ex-Officlo 

F. Crajiefield Bz-Offldo 

iBt Dist, Ales. Johnson Lake Geneva 

2nd DIst, S. H. Marshall Madison 

3rd Dist., Wm. Toole Baraboo 

4th DiBt., F. W. Harland Milwaukee 

5th Diat., Henry Melcher Oconomowoc 

Sth Dist, L. A. Carpenter Pond du Lac 

7th Diat, J. J. Menn Norwalk 

Sth Dist., W. P. Bussey Omro 

Sth Dist, Irring Smith Green Bay 

10th Dist, R. B. Johns Wausau 

11th Diat, C. L. Richardson Chippewa Falls 



COMMITTEE ON FINANCE. 

Irving C. Smith... Green Bay 

M. V. Sperbeck : Oshkosh 

J. J. Menn Sparta 
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! COMMITTEE ON TRIAL ORCHARDS. 

R. J. Coe, FL Atkinson, Term Expiree Feb., 1908 

W. J. Moyte, Union Grove, Term Expires Feb., 1908 

D. E. Bingham, Sturgeon Bay, Term Expires Feb., 1907 



SUPERINTENDENT OF TRIAL ORCHARDS FOR 1906. 
The Secretary. 



TRIAL ORCHARDS. 

Wausau Marathon County 

Eagle Elver Tllas C3ounty 

Medford Taylor County 

Poplar Douglas County 

Barron Barron County 
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LISTS OF FfiUITS EECOMMENDED FOE 
CDLTDBE IN WISCOXSIN.' 



APPLES. 



Alestoder, Astraclian (R«d), B«n Dftvle, Dominion, Fall Orange, 
Fameuae (Snow), Golden Russett, Haas, Hibernal, Lowland Rasp- 
berrr, Longflcld, Mclntosb. Malinda, McMahftn. Newell, Northwestern 
Greening. Oldenburg (Ducbees), Patten Greening, Perry RusBett, Pe- 
waukee. Plumb Cider, 8cott Tolmaa (iwiset), Utter, Wealthy, Weat- 
fleia (Seek-nivfurtlier), Willow Twig. Windsor, Wol£ River. Yellow, 
Transparent. 

FIVE VARIETIES FOR FARM ORCHARD. 
Lowland Raspberry. Northwestern Oreenlug, Oldfinburg {DuoheBs), 
Plumb Cider, Wealthy. 

CRABS. 
Hyslop, Lyman, Martha, Sweet Russet, Whilney. 

PLUMS. 

Of the three elates ol plums commonly cultivated, viz., European, 

Japanese, and Native or American, tbe last named Is the most reliable, 

NATIVE. 
De Soto. Forest Garden. Hammer, Ocheeda, Quaker. Surprise, Wy- 

aut. 

EUROPEAN. 
Lombard, Moore's Arctic, Reine Claude (Qreea-gage). 



•The behavior ot varle 
rbe conditions nt soil. < 
Wlicoaain vary greatlr 
In ell locaJttles The fol 
Committee on ReriBton 
and fruit bud has been 

The "Ftult 



if fruits F~ Influeaced lery largely b> envirouiufut. 
poBure and latitude omt autb an area as the otnte ot 
t can be given that will prove satlsfHCtocj- 
llowlng provUlonal llsta were prepared JolDtly by ths 
.Ists and the Sei-retnrjr Hardiness of plant 
thought Id the selection of varieties 
"d In former volumes have been abandoned 
Iptlons of larletles leading to the Identlflratlon of 
tbe reader 1b referred to tbe "Catalogue of Fruits," Issued by the 
Pomologtcal Society 
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Japanese PLUJIS. 
Abundance, Burbank, Red June. 

CHERRIES. 

Early Riehmond, Montmorency. 

GRAPES. 
Brighton, Concord, Delaware, Diamond, Green ^fountain, Moore's 
Early, Worden. / 

BLACKBERRIES. 
BadgET. (Ancient) Briton, Eldorado, Snyder. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

Varieties starred have Imperlect flowers and mnat not bs planted 
alone. 

Bederwood, 'Crescent, Clyde, Dunlap, Enhance, Gandy, Glen Mary, 
'Hayerland, Lovett, •Sample. Splendid, •Warfield. 

TWO VARIETIES OF STRAWBERRIES FOR THE FARM GARDEN. 
Dunlap, •Warfleld. 

RASPBERRIES. 
Black: Cocralh, Gregg, Kansas. 
Red: Cuthbert. Loudon, Mariboro. 
Purple; Columbian. 

CURRANTS. 
Red: Red Dutch. Long Bunch Holland, Victoria. 
White: White Grape. 
Black: Lee's Prolific, Naples. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 

Downing. : 

PEARS. 

On account of the prevalence of blight and winter killing, pears are 
not gensrally recommended for Wisconsin. Good crops are occasion- 
ally produced under favorable conditions, especially in the southeast- 
ern part 01 the stite. The following list includes both early and late 
varieties. List prepared by W. J. Moyle. 

Bartlett, Ciapp Favorite, Early Bergamont, Flemish Beauty, Idaho. 
KioITer. Lawso3, Seckel, Sheldon, Vermont Beauty. 
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TBEES AND SHRUBS RECOMMENDED. 



EVERGREENS. 



For screens and windbreaks — Norway Spruce, White Spruce, WbLte 
Pine. 

For hedges and screens for shearing — Norway Spruce, American Ar- 
tor Vitae, Red Cedar. 

For lawns — Norway Spruce tor backgrounds. For groups— Ameri- 
can Arbor Vltae, Red Cedar, White Spruce, Colorado Blue Spruce. 

For small lawns—Arbor Vltae, Savin Juniper, Mugho Pine. 



Deciduous trees. 

The more desirable ones are starred, and a further selection of nve 
Is Indicated by double stars: 

■•American Elirt, Box Elder, Black Cherry, Carolina Poplar, ■•Green 
Ash, ■Hackberry, Honey Locust. Larch, ••Linden, ••Norway Maple, 
•Scarlet Maple, ••Silver Maple, •Sugar Maple, Scarlet Oak, •White Oak, 
White Ash. 



DECIDUOUS ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

This class Includes smaller deciduous trees of more value tor orna- 
ment than for shade or defense. 

Cutleaved Weeping Birch, Tartarian Maple, Ginnala Maple, Ken- 
tucky Coffee Tree, Mountain Ash, Weeping Willow, Russian Mulberry. 

LIST OF SHRUBS RECOMMENDED,' 

Scientific Name. Common Name. 

Berberis vuJgaria : Common Barberry 

• Berberis vulgaris var, atropurpurea Purple-leaved Barberry 

Berberis Thunbergii Thunberg's Barberry 

Corylus maxima var, purpurea Purple Filbert 

Diervilla florida Weigela (rose) 

DierviUa canaida Weigela (white) 



•From BulleUo 108, Wlsconeln Eiperlment Station, by F. Cran 
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Diervilla hybrida var. DeahoisU Desboi's Welgela 

EIeao"^> argentea Silver Berry 

Euonymvs Europaeua Strawberry Trea 

Hibiscus Syriacus Althea 

EippophiK rhamnoiaes Sea. Buckthorn 

Hydrangea paniculata gr. Garden Hydrangea 

Lonicera Ruprechtiana Ruprecht'a Honeysuckle 

Lonicera Tartarica Tartarian Honeysuckle . 

Ligustrum Amnrenae Amur PrWet 

Morus Alba var Tea's Weeping Mulberry 

Philadelphas coronarius Mock Orange 

Philadelphus coronariut var. aurea Golden Mock Orange 

Fhiladeiphua inodorut Mock Orange, large fl. 

PontentiUa fraticosa Shrubby Clnqus Foil 

Prwnus nana Rusalan Almond 

Rhodotypos kerrioideg Rhodotypos 

Rhvs Cotinus Smoke Bush 

Ribea aureuvt Missouri Flowering Currant 

RoMnia hispida Rose Acacia 

Rosa Tugosa Japanese Rose 

Sarabiicus nigra var. awea Golden. Elder 

Spiraea Bumalda Bumalda Spiraea 

Spiraea Bumalda var Anthony Waterer Spiraea 

Spiraea Billardii BiUard's Spiraea 

Spiraea DouglaiH Douglas' Spiraea 

Spiraea Japonica ... * Japanesa Spiraea 

Spiraea aalicifolia Meadow Sweet Spiraea 

Spiraea Van Hovtte Van Houten's Spiraea 

Syringa Persica Persian Li!a; 

Syringa villosa Chinese Lilac 

Syringa vulgaris Common Lilao 

Tamarix Pallasii Desv. (Tamarix Amurente Hort.) Amur Tamariz 

Viburnum Opulus vr. sterile Snowball 



Hardy garden— Harrison Yellow, Persian Yellow, Madame Plantler. 

Twelve varieties hybrid perpetual— Paul Neyron, Mrs. J. H. Leing, 
Gen. Jacqueminot, Dinsmore, Marshall P. Wilder, Coquettea des 
Blanches, Earl of DufCerin, Jules de Margottln, Vick's Caprice, Magna 
Charta, Prince Camille de Rohan, Geneial Washington. 

Moss roses — Perpetual White, Salet, Paul Pontine, Henry Martin. 

Climbers — Prairie Queen, Ruesel's Cottage, Seven Sisters, Gem of 
the Prairies, Crimson Rambler. 
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Tk££s asd Shkubs Recomme-ndbd, 



COMPARATIVE HEIGHT AT MATURITY OP DIFFERENT 
SHRUBS. 

The height at maturity ot the different species must be considered 
when planting in groups or borders. This will depend so much upon 
their environment that it Is difficult to give the height in feet that any 
species may lie expected to attain. When different kinds are planted 
under like conditions lb may be assumed that relative heights will be 
maintained. The following may serve as a. partial guide In planting: 



Barberry (Common) 
Barberry (Purple leaved) 
Golden Elder 
Honeyauckle, Fly 
Honeysuckle, Slender 
Honeysuckle, Tartarian 
Honeysuckle, Tartarian white 



Tall~IO to 15 Feet. 

Lilac. Common 
Lilac, Japanese 
Lilac, Jossika's 
Mock Orange 
Ssa Buckthorn 
Siberian pea tret 



prandall Currant 

Honeysuckle, Blue 

Japanese Rose 

Lilac, Chinese 

Purple Filbert 

Hose Acacia 

Russian Almond 

Siberian Pea tree (dwarf) 



to 10 Feet. 
Silver Berry 
Strawberry Tree 
Spriaea, Billiards 
Spiraea, Douglas 
Spiraea, Three-Iobed 
Spiraea, Van Houten's 
Weeping Mulberry 
WIegelas 



Althea 

Barberry, Thunberg'a 

Cinque Foil 

Honeysuckle, Albert's 

Hydrangea 

Rhodotypos 



to 6 Feet. 
Spiraea, Anthony Walerer 
S{>lraea, Ash-leaved (Sorbaria) 
Spiraea, Bumalda 
Spiraea, Japanese 
Spiraea, Meadow Sweet 
Spiraea, Plum-leaved 



A LIST OF NATIVE SHRUBS DESIRABLE FOR PLANTING ON 
HOME GROUNDS. 

Scientific Name. Common Name. 

Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi Bearbsrry 

Geanothus Am^ricanua New Jersey Tea 

Gephalanthus occidentdiis Button Bush 

Cimaphila Jimbellata Prince's f *"A,Aij[p 
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Oomptonia aspleniflora Round-leaved Dc^wood 

Cornus stolinifera Red Osier Dogwood 

Dirco palustris Leatherwood (Wickopy) 

Epigaea repens Trailing Arbutus 

Euonj/inMs atropurpureus Walioo 

Hiipericam pyramidatum St John's Wort 

Ilex verticillata Wlnterberry (Holly) 

Jftniperaa procumbens .' Trailing Juniper 

Myrica Oale Sweet Gale 

Phyaocarpos opulifolia Ninebarb 

Rhamnua catharticus Buckthorn 

Rkits typhina Stagborn Sumac 

Rhus glabra Smootb Sumac 

Rhus copallina I>wart Suma: 

Riles rubrum Wild Red Currant 

Kites fioridum Wild Black Currant 

Rosa ludaa Wild Ro98 <tall) 

Rosa blanda Wild Rose (dwarf) 

Rubus odoratus Purple-flowered Raspberry 

Rubus Nutkanus Wbite-flowered Raspberry 

Sambvcut Canadensis Common Elder 

Sambucus pubens Scarlet Elder 

Shepherdia Canadensis . .'. Sheplierdia 

Symphoricarpui rticeniosws Snowberry 

Bumphoricarpus vulgaris Coral Berry 

Taaus baccata Ground Hemlock 

Viburnum, lentago Sbeepberry 

Tiburnum dentatwm Black Haw 

TibUTtium acerifoUum 

Viburnum Opulus Bu3b Cranberry 

Zantoxylum Americanum Prickly Asb 
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BLACK LIST 



A LIST OF SHRUBS ALX OP WHICH HAVE BEEN TESTED ON 
THE GROUNDS OF THE EXPERIMENT STATION AT MADI- 
SON AND FOUND UNSATISFACTORY. 

Bcienti/lc Name. Common Name. 

Analea arborescens Rhododendron 

Agalea viscosa '. Rhododendron 

Azalea nudifiora Azalea 

Asalea mollia Azalea 

Calycantkm fforidus Sweet-sceated shrub 

CaTyopteris Mastacanthus Blue Spiraea 

ChionanthKS Virginica White Fringe 

Glethra alnifolia Sweet Pepperbrush' 

Colutea arborescent Bladder Senna 

Comua florida Flowering Dogwood 

Gydonia Japonica Japanese Quince 

Daphne Cneorum Daphne 

Daphne Meeereum Daphne 

Deutzia graciKt Slender Deulzia 

Eleagnus Jongipes Gouml 

Exockorda grandiflora Pearl Bush 

Forsythia suspensa Golden Bell 

Balesia tetraptera - Snowdrop tree 

Ilea Tirginica Virginian Willow 

Eerria Japonica Kerria 

Ligustrum viilgore Common privet 

Faulownia imperialis Paulownta 

Prunua cerasifera var. iPrunus pissardi,Hort.) Purple-leaved Plum 

Pntnus Japonica Flowering Almond 

Prvnva trtloita Flowering plum (double) 

Spiraea Arguta Arguta Spiraea 

Spiraea Thvnbergii Thunberg'a ^Iraea 

The plants of certain of the above named varieties made a good 
growth each year but have not blossomed unless glvpn thorough winter 
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protection. In this class are Bladder Senna, Flowering Almond, Flow- 
ering Plum and Golden Bell, 

Tbe Japanese Quince is hardy of bush but has not borne flowera 
except whea given winter protection. The Gouml will only bear fruit 
when protected in winter. The double-flowered Almond will blossom 
freely If given thorough winter protection, otherwise it will kill back 
severely. The double -flowered Plum grows well and after a mild win- 
ter will bear flowers in advance of the leaves; unreliable, however, 
four years out of five If unprotected. 

The others of this list have either died outright or else barely aur- 
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BUSINESS CARDS OF MEMBERS. 



Adams, W. H., E^te River, small fruits. 

Barnes, A. D., Waupaca, nursery and fruit farm. 

Bingham. D. E., Sturgeon Bay, nursery and fruit farm. 

Brown, A. D., Bamboo, I. X. L. nursery. 

Chappel, F. H., Oregon, nursery. 

Ooe, Converse £ EMwards Co., Ft. Atkinson, nursery. 

Downing, M.B., Milton. Nursery. 

Fancher, W. E. Corliss, Nursery, 

Ferguson, F. J.. W^uwatosa, nursery. 

Foley, M. F., Baraboo, nursery. 

Hager, W. S., West Depere, smalt fruits. 

Hanchett, Wm„ Sparta, small fruits. 

Hatch, A. 1.., Sturgeon Bay, nursery and fruit farm. 

Herbst, J. L., Sparta, smalt fruits. 

Johnson. Franklin, Baraboo, smalt fruits. 

Jeffrey, Geo. J., Milwaukee, smalt fruits and orchard. 

Kelley, A, N., Mineral Point, fruit farm. 

Kellogg, L. G., Ripon, nursery and small fruit. 

Keltogg, Geo. J. & Sons, Janesvllle, nursery and fruit farm. 

Loope, T. a, Eureka, nursery and small fruit 

McKay Bros., Pardeevllle, nursery. 

Moylo, W, J., Union Grove, nursery. 

Parsons, A. A.. Omro, fruit form. 

Palmer, L. H., Baraboo, small fruits. 

Pearson. C. L.. Baraboo, small fruits. 

Post, Lewis, Madison, small fruits. 

Philips, A. J., West Salem, nursery and fruit farm. 

Ray, Joseph, Madison, fruit farm. 

Ramsey, Robt.. Baraboo, fruit farm. 

Rels, John. Ithaca, fruit farm. 

Richardson. C. L., Chippewa Falls, smalt fruits, 

Rentschter, F,, Madison, greenhouse. 

Rentechler, Geo., Madiaon.ereenhouse and nursery. 

Roe, J. W., Oshkosh, trult farm. 

Smith Bros., Green Bay. market garden and small fruits. 
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Spr7, John, FL Atkinson, small fruits. 
Stark, Frank, Randolpb, rruit farm. 
Tamblingson & Son, Ft. Atkinson, nursery. 
Toole, Wm., Baraboo, pansy specialist. 
Toole Bros., Baraboo, se«d com. 
Underwood, J. M., Lake City, Minn., nurssry. 
Utter, Delbert, Caldwell, fruit and vegetables. 
Wllkins, A. P., Delavan, nursery. 
Williamson, W. D., Madison, tree protectors. 
Williams, Norman G., Shiocton, nursery. 
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TRANSACTIONS 



NV isconsin State Horti cultural Society 



SUMMER MEETINa 

Ohkosh, AVia., August 2'.»t.li, li)0.>. 



MORNING SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Dr. T. E. 
Ijocpe, at 10:30 o'clock, in the City Hall. 

After the invocation had been offered by Rev. W. F. Fox, the 
president introduced the mayor of Oshkosh, who delivered an ad- 
dress of welcome. 

ADDRESS OP WELCOME, 

Hon. John Banderob, Mayor of Oshkosh. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Wisconsin Horti- 
cultural Society: 

In behalf of the citizens of Oshkosh I extend to you -our best 
and most cordial greetings and a hearty welcome to our city. 
The people of Oshkosh are especially pleased to have you hold 
your meeting in our city, and we shall try to make your visit 
with us both pleasant and profitable. If we can in any way 
assist you in your labors during your convention we want you 
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to consider ourselves at your sei^iee. I want to tender you 
my congratulations for the beautiful display of flowers and 
fruit you have made here, showing the products that can be pro- 
duced in a garden and made possible only through your untiring 
efforts and continuous study, the result of which is a great bene- 
fit to your fellowmen and for which you deserve great credit. 

At this time it may be fitting ta turn back and speak about 
the first garden ever tilled by the human family. The first gar- 
den that we Itnow of or read about in the Scriptures was in the 
western part of Asia, several thousand miles from this place, 
the birthplace of man and the cradle of civilization. Accord- 
ing to Moses this garden was called the Garden of Eden. We 
read that the Creator had this garden prepared with a great 
deal of care for Adam and Eve, and to realize the condition' of 
the garden at that time and contrast it with gardens at the pres- 
■>nt time ; to see how the first human beings were started in gar- 
dening and note the developments that have been made, is what 
I would like to imprras upon your minds. Adam and Eve, it 
seems, got married and the garden weis turned over to them as 
a wedding gift. We find no record of a wedding trip, at least 
they did not do as they do nowadays, but we take it for granted 
that they were fond of each other and were prepared to start 
housekeeping at once and till their garden. According to Moses 
Adam and Eve were very happy people, and they were con- 
tsnted and economical in their mode of living. Eve would not 
even buy goods enough to make an apron and Adam was about 
in the same condition. It seems economy was their strong forte 
at that time, bul] things have changed a great deal since that 
time. For myself I like to see a woman who is economical, but 
[ think Eve carried economy to the extreme in doing withoat 
material for garments for both of them until the leaves began to 
grow. Both Adam and Eve took chaise of the garden and were 
told to make use of the fruit that grew there, with the exception 
of the apples that grew on one particular tree. This tree was 
not to be molested, the apples were not to be eaten, and if they 
did so dire punishment would be meted out to them. It appears 
that the apples on this forbidden tree were the most luscious 
and tempting in the whole garden, and Eve soon found this out 
and induced Adam to pick and eat some of this forbidden fruit, 
Adam yielded to Eve's solicitation and they both ate of the fruit 
with the result that they were driven out of the garden. I be- 
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lieve if we had been there we would have followed Eve's advice, 
for it is in the nature of things that the ladies know better the 
taste of good things than do the men. 

This, my friends, was the first attempt at horticulture, and 
at the same time the first act of wrong doing of which we have 
any knowledge, and this occurred about six thousand years ago. 
That forbidden fruit must have been luscious to the taste and 
beautiful to look at. Since that time great improvements have 
been made in the art and science of horticulture. 

We hope your meeting here will be a benefit to yoiir society, 
and when you have concluded your labors and return to your 
homes our best wishes will go with you. We trust your stay 
in Oshkosh will always be a pleasant memory. I thank you. 



President T. E. Loope. 

I find nothing on the program to indicate that the President 
of the Society has any right to make a response to the ad3ress 
of welcome, and I am very glad of that for the sake of the Presi- 
dent. I wish to say, however, that we are under deep obliga- 
tions to our friend, the mayor, for his many compliments. We 
always take such compliments very naturally and believe we are 
entitled to a great many more than we get. There is nothing 
small about us in that respect. There is only one thing that the 
mayor said to which I would object. He did not tell us how 
wise we were. He said we had perseverance and all that, but 
he did not dilate upon our knowledge, and I want to tell you 
that out wisdom is beyond measure. 

But I want to get back to that garden. In the Garden of 
Eden Adam and Eve did not have the codling moth, the curculio, 
the tent caterpillar, the monilia or any of the fungous troubles. 
They had nothing of that kind to contend with. We have all 
th?se things and a great many more, and the human race has some 
very hard things to fight against. Just think, you cannot take 
a breath without breathing into your system thousands and 
millions of bacteria at this moment. I often think it is a wonder 
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how we exist in that we have bo much more to contend with than 
our ancestors, and I think we are entitled to a great deal of 
credit for living at all. 

We are very glad to accept the gracious hospitality of the 
beautiful city of Oshkosh. We have with us this morning quite 
a noted man, one whom I have known for a good many years, 
when he was just a common man and a doctor in a country town, 
and he does not need much of an introduction from me. I have 
the pleasure of introducing to you Dr. W. A, Gordon, superin- 
tendent of the State Hospital. 



HORTICULTURE. 

Db. W. a. Gordon, Superintendent State Hospital. 

Horticulture has the most dignified history of any human oc- 
cupation. 

According to the sacred writings, the Lord God was the origi- 
nal horticulturist. 

He planted the first garden and placed the man he had 
created in charge. 

As men and nations have kept close to the soil, they have been 
successful and happy. * 

The accumulation of men in great cities is responsible for the 
greater part of the sorrow and suffering in the world. 

Sin, disease and pain are largely the products of cities. 

The decay of nationalities begins in the cities. 

The rush of modem peoples to the great centers of population 
is the sure progm^ie of degeneration and extinction. 

A great city is more terrible than the desert. 

New York is an unopened abscess, San Francisco is a car- 
buncle, Chicago is a vast cancer, Philadelphia is a corroding 
ulcer. 

These pathological spots on our nation must be cleansed, dis- 
infected, in fact, destroyed, unless the life blood of the entire re- 
public is to be poisoned. 

The crowding of people in cities is a national suicidal delusion, 
a sociological insanity. 
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The noises, smoke and polluted waters, the child labor, sweat 
shops and danee halls, the pornographic press, gambling hells 
and tenement houses, degrade, debauch or damn all classes of 
society. 

City life is utterly abnormal. 

Nature never intended meu to dwell amid the mephitie sur- 
roundings inseparable from eity life. 

One of the leading functions of all horticultural associations 
should be the sending of missionaries to bring familes from the 
city hell to the country heaven. 

"Baeli to the garden" should be the shibboleth not only of 
horticulturists but of all patriotic citizens. 

If the churches would consecrate the treasure they are. using 
for the christianization of the Orient for the gardenizatioD of 
America, they would do a thousand time the good and im- 
meaaureably advance the cause of that righteousness which ei- 
alteth a nation. 

Every family on eart^ should have a garden. 

Every human being should know something of the sweetness 
and beauty of the world. • 

If Osbkosh were spread out over Winnebago county, if Mil- 
waukee were spread out all over the state, how much better it 
would be for all the people of Wisconsin. 

China, the greatest agricultural nation, has outlived number- 
less kingdoms, principalities and powers that based their civiliza- 
tion on the decaying life of cities. 

The government of France and the parliament of England 
are greatly exercised over the inferiority of the people of Paris 
and London, so manifest has become the degeneracy of the 
dwellers in these proud capitals. 

It is absolutely certain that the day is not remote when they 
will be "one with Nineveh and Tyre." 

Our own great cities are on the same road. 

City tenement houses and flats are the strongholds of sterility, 
divorce, polyandry and polygamy. 

A ten story building is an assault on the rights of man. 

Thieves, loafers, beggars, tramps, confidence men, highwaymen 
and bunco games are some of the flowers of city civilization. 

His life is an-tificial, benumbing, trivial and commonplace. 

Health foods made from refuse barley, and wheat that is too 
poor for flour; pure Vermont maple syrup; butterine; aniline 
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flavoring extracts; embalmed beef and adulterated medicines are 
among the fruits of city industry. 

The potato bugs, chinch bugs and cureulio caterpillars of the 
ecruntry are sources of wealth compared to the human drones, 
pests and parasites that abide in metropolitan palaces and hovels. 

The amusing snobbery, the phenomenal conceit and the monu- 
mental impertinence with which city ignoramuses mention the 
dwellers in the rural districts, is an index of the blighting, nar- 
rowing influences of city surroundings. 

The fortunate man who dwells in contact with our great, 
sweet, serene mother earth is scorned by the urbanite and called 
a yokel, a hayseed and a nibe. He is looked upon contemptu- 
ously and treated superciliously. 

A city dude, stained by cigarettes, sodden from French cor- 
dials, enervated by Parisian vices, clothed in London garments 
and speaking an English dialect, flouting a virile and virtuous 
American farmer, is a sight to make a patriot weep. 

As well might a lowly tumble bug, plying his vocation on the 
highway, scorn the prancing stallion whose neck is clothed with 
thunder, who paweth in the valley and mocketh at fear. 

The pallid and poisoned human product of cities can't tell 
parsnip from pigweed; he ean't milk a cow, harness a horse or 
set a hen ; he is ignorant, weak and helpless in the presence of 
nature. 

His life is artificial, benumbing, trivial and commonplace. 

The other day a chemist analyzed a lemon pie made in a 
large Chicago bakery. It was made of starch, saccharine and 
coal tar flavoring extract. It contained neither sugar, e^s or 
lemon. 

A man who is fool enough to feed on wilted vegetables, eold 
storage fish and eggs, stock yards sausage and Chicago pie, hasn 't 
brains enough to vote right and is incapable of self government, 
hence, all cities are ruled by bosses and plundered by graftere. 

The city is a horrible organization for the enslaving, dwarf- 
ing and extermination of humanity. 

The human wolves, sharks, rats and cats that are so plentiful 
in all large cities, were bright eyed, innocent, eager, hopeful 
boys and girls when they left the farm for the slime. 

"Ecscue the perishing" must be our motto. 

The wretches, who live in tunnels and basements, under the 
sidewalks, who are caged in elevators and buried in lightless of- 
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fi:;e8, who live and die in abominable bearding licuses, need the 
truth and the light more than the happy heathen who are pick- 
ing wild grapes and swimming in the sundown aummer seas. 

The foundation of freedom is the home. 

A hciuse without children, a grandmother, a bible and a gar- 
den is not a complete home. 

There are but few homes m cities. 

The electric railroads have made it possible to have our cities 
torn down and the poor deluded inhabitants brought to the 
orchards, meadows and gardens. 

All factories should be in the country, where every family 
could have two or_ three acres and keep a cow and have fruit, 
flowers and fragrance for the children. 

A nation without homes, respectable and lovable, cannot long 
endure. 

The city is the destroyer of homes. 

The city men are only half developed; they are the most im- 
perfect specimens known to science. 

They prevent the progress of the race; they are a barrier 
against perfection. 

The work of the horticulturist is the cleanest, healthiest and 
sweetest in the world. I ■:'. 

A gardener, who raises one bushel of carrots, is of greatei- 
value to the state than all the brokers now on earth. 

The parents should train the children to respect, to honor 
agriculture as one of the very few perfectly rational pursuits. 

The reason that the young people are so eager "to leave the 
beautiful and wholesome fields for the vile and ugly town is 
because they have net been properly treated at home. 

Father has too much land and mother too much work to make 
the home attractive. 

A piano, books, a bath tub and a few modem conveniences 
and personal devotion to the little ones would keep them at 

The farms of Wisconsin average over a hundred acres. 

A farmer doesn't need a hundred acres any more than he 
needs a harem. 

Twenty acres of good land is too much for any man to culti- 
vate thoroughly. 

A beautiful home is the most beneficent institution on this 
earth. 
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Every mMi who has ten good acrea and one good ' 
love him and a few children to look upcm him affectionately 
possesBes all that is required to make a paradise in Wisconsin. 

The reason paradises are not more frequent la because the 
fathers do not know enough to fashion them from the materials 
ready at their hands. 

The fool who brow beats^his wife and bullies the young ones 
won't have any paradise. 

The imbecile who values booze or dollars or his own way in 
everything jno re than the respect of his wife and the affection of 
his offspring will not inhabit the bowers of bliss. ' 

Neither religions, philosophies, arts, sciences, literatures, 
wealth, honor, power or fame will lead a man into the earthly 
paradise. > 

Our nature is such that love of a woman and the affection of 
children is necessary to make a man truly blessed, to make his 
life complete, to take him to the ultimate goal of life tri- 
umphantly. 

The man with the hoe and ten acres n&n have this felicity if 
he works for it, if he is entitled to it. 

The first duty of the horticulturist with ten acres and the hoe 
is to cultivate himself to a reasonable degree; he must keep his 
hair cut and use the bath tub whenever he has a chance and not 
use improper language when meals are not ready on time. 

He must never forget those supremely wise words, ' ' Man shall 
not live by bread aloue." 

He must let that other scriptural aphorism, "A man's life eon- 
sist«th not in the abundance of the things which he pc^sesseth" 
control his career. 

The wise horticulturist knows that the boys and girls are the 
greatest crop that can be raised on any soil in any climate. 

During the winter evenings, there must be poetry and other 
inspiring literature for the children. 

The boys should swim the Hellespont or cross the Delaware 
or defend Thermopylae or capture Vicksburg. 

The cultivation of enthusiasm for great books cannot be neg- 
lected without irreparable injury to the family. 

The elevating examples of men of genius must exaJt the in- 
tellectual tone of the home. 

Luther Burbank is probably the greatest and most useful 
man now living on this globe. 
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The story of his life should be familiar to every horticultural 
family. 

If the home is not fertilized by the great wise books, it will 
be a barren place. 

Paradise must have many flowers: roses, morning glories, holly- 
hocks, carnations and sun flowers are absolutely essential, and 
there must also be a honeysuckle by the bedroom window. 

There must be an ice house and apple trees and bees, cherry 
trees and chickens, clover, two eows, strawberries, raspberries, 
spear mint for the roast lamb, basawood trees fcrr their frag- 
rance, crab apple trees for their exquisite perfume, a turkey 
gobbler for his strut, summer savory, dill, sage and horse radish 
for the kitchen, and thrushes in the orchard and meadow larks 
back of the barn. 

There will be moon light and star light and the fructifying 
sunshine and gentle dew and sweet rain upon the tender leaves. 

There will be the glory of the clouds, the enchanted air and 
the rapture of the sky. 

The family will "help Hyperion to his horse" and sleep in 
Elysium. 

Gfolden summers and mellow autumns will bring the rewards 
earned by honest, intelligent labor. 

"Ijet not ambition mock their useful toil." 

Pleasure, peace and plenty are on the ten acres. 

Bosses, strikes and lockouts do not molest or walking delegates 
make afraid. 

The ten acre farm is the only spot under the stars and stripes 
where there is absolute liberty and perfect independence. 



THE ASTER. 

Mrs. D. D. Howlett, Oshkosh. 

The aster is called the "Old Maid's Flower." I know no 
reason for this unless it may be its precision; being very exa«t 
in its outline of leaf, branch and flower. If it is the old maid's 
flower, it certainly partakes of the nature of the stately, mod- 
em old maid, whose health and strength attract a far 
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number of admirers than the less durable qualities of her deli- 
cate and dependent sisters. 

The botanical name of the aster is, calistophus; from the 
Greek, meaning "a crown." But the aster has many meanings; 
it means astral or starlike. It has an unspoken language, all its 
own, and tells us of beauty and eheer. It has also its significance 
in the language of tiowers. This language originated in the 
Orient and was carried to wo^t<;rn Euroj.e by Lady Montague. 
It was during the reign of Charles XII that the English speak- 
ing people learned the art of letter writing with blossotos. A 
flower placed in an upright position expresses a particular* senti- 
ment. If the flower is reversed it has the contrary meaning. 
The aster signifies "variety"; hence the Old Maid's flower 
means — I love variety — the spiee of life. 

I think I can trace the advent of the ast^r in the town of 
Algoma. 

About fifty-five years ago a family came to this locality from 
Ohio, bringing with them the seed of what they called "Fall 
KoEes", but which were later known as (Jhiiia asterjS. 

These flowers, as I remember them, some ten years later, 
sprang up in the grass where they had been planted presenting 
single or semi-double crowns of purple and of crimson. 

The aster, like all improved plants, and also animals, when 
illy cared for or left to shift for themselves, will degenerate or 
"run out," as it is termed, and eventually return t« the type 
from which it originated. 

A wonderful improvement has been made in the aster in even 
this short space of time. The flower as first brought from 
China about one hundred and seventy-five years ago was single 
like a daisy and now we have aster blooms so double and fluffy 
as to closely resemble the finest chrysanthemums in appearance. 
It may be that some Miller, Velmorin or Luther Burbank may 
overcome the aster's one disadvantage, that of odor, or rather 
lack of it, and we shall have a better aster than our "peony- 
flowered perfection." Mr. Burbank was once accosted as "the 
man who improves upon nature," and he replied, "No, sir. I 
only direct some of her forces. ' ' 

In speaking of the aster it is generally conceded to mean the 
showy annual so universally admired; yet there are several 
varieties of perennial which are entirely hardy in this locality. 
Among them are Nova Anglae, the New England aster, of two 
varieties, blue and purple, and a white. q,,, zHGiiyCiOOQlc 
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The asters now commonly cultivated are the descendants of a 
class of flowers brought from China in 1731, by a Jesuit mission- 
ary. Philip Miller, a famous English botanist, had aa early as 
1753 produced double asters. But the greatest improvement has 
been made since then, in France and Germany, where the best 
seeds are said to be produced. Prom the three countries, Eng- 
land, France and Germany, the aster has received a name-— Queen 
Marguerite — French aster — German aster. America alone was 
willing to call it China aster in respect to its native land. 

The aster has, at present, many distinct types, and as tastes 
differ I see no better mode of satisfying one's self in regard to 
varieties, than by growing them. Anyone may, by consulting 
any first class descriptive catalog, select varieties to suit his 
needs as to carliness, size of plant or flower and type better than 
I can tell ; though the selection of varieties is an important factor 
in success or failure for any particular purpose. 

In growing the young plants a sunny window is much better 
than a hot bed, as with the bottom heat and conditions of the 
latter, the young plants are liable to damp off. My method is 
to sow the seed in a shallow box, some six inches in depth, filling 
with good mellow earth to one and one-half inches from top. 
Saturate the earth and allow to drain off. Sow the seeds in 
rows about two inches apart, not too thickly, and cover with 
earth about one-fourth inch deep. The young plants will ap- 
pear in from eight to twelve days. They should remain in the 
rows until the second or third leaves appear and should then 
be taken out and placed in other similar boxes, two inches apart 
in the rows; or if the season is sufficiently advanced they may 
be set in an especially prepared bed out of doors to remain until 
they are two or three inches high, when they should be trans- 
planted to the garden rows in which they are to bloom. Trans- 
planted in this manner they make much stronger plants than 
when sown in the open ground where they are to bloom. 

At the time of sowing the seed, cover the top of the box with 
glass and set in a sunny window. The temperature should not 
go below 55 degrees at night nor above 75 degrees in the day- 
time. Water carefully and only when no water collects on the 
under side of the glass. If heavy drops of water form, the 
soil is too wet and the glass should he removed for a time. 
While the seeds are germinating the soil should never be al- 
lowed t« become absolutely dry. If the plants remain in the 
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seed box until the leaves touch the glass, raise the glass by means 
of blocks across the comers of tiie box. Stir the soil between 
the rows as soon aa you can see them, u^g a table iork or 
similar utensil. 

Aa it takes from four to six months to bring the aster to per- 
fection, it is necessary to sow the seed in February or early in 
March to insure blossoms before danger of frost. The earlier 
varieties may be sown in the open ground about the time the 
first trees come into leaf. If the seedlings are grown properly 
they will stand nearly as much frost as lettuce or cabbage. 

The garden bed should be well enriched with well rotted barn- 
yard manure before plowing. Make a trench for the young 
plants and fill it with pulverized earth, sprinkled with unleadied 
hardwood ashes, to the depth from four to six inches. Plants 
should either be set in a moist time or watered carefully upon 
setting. To prevent withering plants should retain earth upon 
the roots when reset ; otherwise it takes much time and strength 
from the plants to recover from the shock. Plants should be set 
in garden bed from eight to eighteen inches apart according to 
variety ; they should be kept entirely free from weeds and the 
soil should be stirred after each rain as soon as dry enough. 

When the plants are from four to eight inches high a dressing 
of fine manure and wood ashes may again be applied. This 
should be well hoed in as the top dressing acts as a mulch and 
prevents drying out. The ashes serve as a fertilizer and make 
the earth too strong in alkali for some of the insect pests. 

Many recommend potash and commercial fertilizers, but I 
have used nothing except the common materials to be found 
about any farm. Fresh manure should not be used as it will 
cause the plants to took sickly and scorched. Liquid fertilizer, 
not strong, may be used frequently with beneficial resnlts, but 
one must use eare in not allowing it to touch the foliage. 

In order to raise the largest flowers, it is necessary to remove 
many of the branches, leaving only a few on each plant ; and all 
but the terminal bud on each of these should be removed. 1 
have a number of plants carrying but the main stalk and the 
blooms of these are enormous. The aster is much like the 
chrysanthemum in the care that it requires, also in its gross feed- 
ing qualities. It will survive with little eare but requires care- 
ful culture to thrive. The conditions of culture are so nomer- 
ous that one must speak in a general way and say,^ give the 
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plante intelligent care. They are easier to understand than 
humans because they quickly show their likes and dislikes. 

Nearly all cultural directions agree that one should have a 
rich, loamy, friable soil for aster culture; and when I tell you 
that the soil on which I raise my asters is a red, heavy clay, 
which if not tilled just at the proper time, assumes a resistance 
scarcely less than adamant, you will probably feel that my 
asters are a failure; but I have plants three feet high and 
blooms six inches in diameter and I have told you how I ob- 
tained them, 

I have had little trouble with the pests; but there are a few 
however, namely: the black beetle, black and green lice, green 
worm (similar to cabbage worm) and worm in roots. Blight 
will not bother with proper soil preparation and cultivation. 
The best method of destroying black beetles is to brush them 
into a pan of hot water or a small amount of kerosene. Sprinkle 
with paris green for worms and spray with tobacco water or 
kerosene emulsion for lice. 

Now in writing this essay on asters I have been conscious 
that you received a much better one on the same subject at 
your wint«r meeting. I am a farmer's wife and have a limited 
amoiint of time and means to expend upon flower culture; but, 
like the old farmer at the convention: 

"I thot I'd come an' give ye 
Any pointers thet I could; 
T' let the greatest number 
Ilev the most amount o' good." 



A PEW INSECTS INJURIOUS TO SHADE TREES. 

C. E. BuEs, State Nursery Inspector. 

The commercial value of an ornamental or shade tree does not 
simply eonsist in the number of feet of lumber, or in the num- 
ber of cords of firewood which it contains. Only a very short 
time ago did an American court render a verdict directing a 
-telephone company to pay damages for a disfigured tree, on the 
basis of the scnlimental value attached to it by its owner, 
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What prompts ns to plant shade trees? Surely we have in- 
herited the love for shade from a certain line of tailed ancestors, 
who are notorious for their love of tree tops. But if you loot 
over the development of a Wisconsin farm, you will find in most 
cases that first, all trees were cut when the land was cleared by 
the settler, later, when he had time to enjoy the fruit of his 
labors, he planted a^ain, around the house for aesthetic reasons. 

Now, the value of any commodity is determined by the degree 
of our desire for it. Everybody knows that the desire for life 
in a certain town increases with the increase in the beauty of 
that town, called forth by more grreen trees along the streets and 
in the public places. Therefore, beautiful shade trees are a 
commercial asset of that town. 

The closeness of planting of the same varieties of trees in- 
creases tie liability of diseases and insect pests being carried 
from tree to tree. The fact that somebody else owns the trees 
next to yours renders it difficult for you to keep your trees clean, 
if your neighbor does not keep his clean. You should not be 
made to suffer for this. In paying taxes to run the town or city 
administration, you acquire the right to demand the protection 
of the town or city. While it is not such a serious matter to 
spray a few small shade trees to spray trees from thirty to sev- 
enty-five feet high requires power pumps. It requires a rather 
expensive outfit. 

To do successful work in combating shade tree pests, except 
on isolated trees, co-operation is an absolute necessity. 

In talking about insects injurious to shade trees, I would use 
a few of the worst pests of this stat« to illustrate the two kinds 
of poison used. Sucking insect.'i can not be killed by feeding 
them Paris green, for they do not eat the surface of the leaf. 

If you have any kind of an insect in.juring your trees, or other 
crops, first you must find out does it chew, does it eat holes into 
the leaves. If that is the case, you can in most cases kill that 
insect by spraying ita food plant with an arsenical poison. All 
caterpillars are of this kind. Just give them the cold mitten 
by holding out a glad hand in an extra carefully prepared 
breakfast. 

If the insects do not chew holes into the leaves, but suck the 
sap of the tree, either at the leaves and juicy stems, as the plant 
lice do, or at the woody branches, as many of the scale insects 
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do, then ycm must kill them by a contact poison. Such poisons 
are either caustics, like tobacco or potash, which bum through 
the skin ; or they are greasy or finely divided materials, which 
choke up the breathing pores on the sides of the insects. Re- 
member these poisons are contact poisons, and they will kill no 
insect which they do not strike when thrown into the tree. 

As an insect passes through several stages in its life cycle, in 
which it lives often under very different conditions, and has a 
very different appearance, it is necessary for us to follow it 
through its metamorphosis of egg, larva, pupa, and adult, to 
find a weak point where we may attack it. 

Now we are going to take up our first insect, one that has 
probably done more injury to shade trees of late years than 
any other one, and which coiiies under our group of sucking in- 



THE COTTONY MAPi,E SCALE. (Pulvinaria Innumerabilis Bathv.) 

Nearly all of yon are familiar with this nosious louse which 
is destroying the shade trees of southeastern "Wisconsin. 

From June 1st on it becomes conspicuous by the white, waxy, 
cottonlike egg neste, which protrude from the hind part of the 
brown scale, the hibernating female. Within this cottony nest 
are laid from 500 to 2,000 eggs, hatching from about June 20th 
to August 1st, according to season. The young lice crawl like 
a yellowish powder spread over the tree and settle down, on the 
leaves, preferring the underside along the leaf ribs, but by their 
number often compelled to go to the upper surface. They in- 
sert their sucking beak into the leaf and commence to draw upon 
the sap of the tree, secreting a scale above their backs. After 
molting, the males and females differentiate; finally in August 
the winged males emerge. They mate with the females, which 
stay under their scales. Then the males die. Shortly before 
the leaves fall, the females move camp and travel back to the 
twigs, where they stay over winter. They are now about l-16th 
inch long and brown in color. "When sap flow starts in the tree, 
the insects commence to feed and grow like mushrooms after a 
warm rain. They draw the sap so fast that a great quantity 
secreted as honey dew drops on the sidewalks, making them dan- 
gerous for the traveler, especially after a rain. Now the cot- 
tony mass is secreted again and the egglaying period begins 
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It has been maintained that epidemics of the cottony maple 
scale last only a few years and that their natural para^tes hold 
them in check. It is true they have many enemies among in- 
sects, especially the lady beetles, Aphis lieus, and some little 
Chaleid flies, and probably not more than one per cent matures 
in some seasons, but on the other hand one per cent may mean 
a twenty-fold increase yet. 

If we have epidemics like we had this year and last year in 
Boutheastem Wisconsin, our trees are in danger and we must 
act. Soft maples, box elder, basswood, black locusts, are worst 
infested. A great many other trees and shrubs are less con- 
genial to the insect. 

There are several remedies to use, some of which are more 
complicated and less economical than others; but we have a 
remedy for nearly every season of the year, 

THE COLD WATER CUBE. 

Just when the old brown scale commences to secrete the white 
epgnest, the hind part of the body begins to raise and soon the 
insect is attached only by this waxy mass and its beak. If then 
n forceful stream of water is used with full hydrant pressure 
behind it, they can succeKsfulIy be washed oft' before the eggs 
hatch. This is the most economical treatment when conducted 
by municipalities who have control of the hydrants The ex- 
pense is about 20 cents per tree. But it is only successful before 
the young begin to hatch. 

WINTER TREATMENT, 

When the trees are dormant, a spray of about 40 per cent 
kerosene and water, either in the form of an emulsion, or 
through a kero-water pump, should be used. Material saving 
nozzles, like the Vermorel, can be used for this work. It is 
well to prune the dead wood out before spraying. 

"heading in." 

When trees are weakened, cut the tops back and then spray 
the dormant tree with 40 per cent kerosene. They will make a 
nice top again. 

25% KEBOSENB. 

Shortly before the leaves fall, and before the lice have left 
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this spray. 'I'hey will thus drop prematurely and carry a great 
many insects down with them. 

MIDSUMMER SPRAYING. 

After the eggs have hatched and the young have gone on the 
leaves, we can use a spray of from 7-10% kerosene emulsion, 
according to the vigor of the tree. This will, kill the youngest 
insects that are hit, but it is very difficult to do thorough work. 

Another insect to merit our attention and representing the 
chewing type of insects is the 



This has been rather conspicuous in recent years, especi^y 
in Milwaukee, but may be found in many towns and cities in 
' the state. 

The stage of this insect which is suflfieiently striking to at- 
tract the attention of the public are the whitish eggmasses, which 
are plastered on top of a dirty grayish copcoon, all over the 
trunks of shade trees in the fall and winter. Elms are specially 
in favor with this pest, but the caterpillars feed on a great 
variety of trees. 

The life history of this insect is illustrative of that of sevei-al 
moths. It is very similar to that of the dreaded eankerworm 
of the East, which defoliated thousands of acres of apple or- 
chards in western New York about ten years ago, and brought 
about a status, where an apple orchard was considered a detri- 
ment to a farm and its possession was considered a sufficient 
reason to ask for a reduction of taxes. 

The caterpillars which feed on the foliage are remarkably 
beautiful, with their pretty red heads, two tufts of hair pro- 
truding, clearly and sharply cut, forward like a mustache i la 
German emperor. A large black tuft of hair extends backward 
and short white brushes of the same nature cover the yellow 
striped body. They look like a "jim dandy" coming fresh out 
of a barber shop. They remind me, with that bright fur and 
black brush elevated, of a beautiful fourfooted animal, which 
one encounters sometimes on the roadside on moonlight nights. 
It looks so cheerful, — but oh! the sad consequences! 

The consequences are sad here, for the larvae are voracious 

feeders. They strip a tree right down. They spin their dirty 
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white cocoons out of hair and silk in protected places amon^ 
the bark or on the fences. From these emerge the adult moths. 
The males are winged and capable to pass from tree to tree, they 
are of a grayish color, about % inch long, the caterpillar being 
a little more than an inch. The females have no wings and lay 
the white eggmasses right on top of the cocoon from which they 
emerge. From these hatch the little caterpillars again. I think 
we have only one brood in this state. 

While this insect is very injurious, it ia a comparatively ea^ 
one to deal with. The fact that the female has no wings enables 
us to prevent from laying eggs in the tree by putting a fluffy 
cotton band around the trunk. However we must first clean the 
tree of those insects that are there already. This can be done 
during the winter by picking off the egg masses or by spraying 
with 1/4 of Paris green to the fifty gallon barrel of water, while 
the caterpillars are feeding. 

It is well to consider here a newcomer among Wisconsin in- 
sects, so that we can be on the lookout. I have observed a slight 
touch of its work in the southern part of the state. 

THE IMPORTED EIjM LEAF BEETLE. 

This beetle is a close relative of tie potato beetle, the aspara- 
gus beetle, the striped cucumber beetle, and similar insects 
which occupy a very priminent place in the Rogues' Gallery of 
insect criminals. 

It looks very much like the striped cucumber beetle. It is 
about y\ inch long. The orange colored eg^ are deported in 
clusters from 5 to 25 on the underside of the leaf. The larvae 
is yeUawish to brown, with many dark colored hwrs. 

The beetles feed on the young leaves in the spring, eating 
holes into them. The larvae feed mostly on the underside of 
the leaves, chewing off the tender underside and leaving the 
hard veins. 

The insects seem to manifest in some sections a preference for 
one kind of elm to the other. In some sections the American elm 
suffers the more, in some the English. 



Spraying with arsenate of lead has proved to be the most 
successful remedy for poisoning the foliage. This insecticide 
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sticks better thaa Paris green. There should be one spraying 
to cat«h the beetles when the leaves are developing, and at least 
one later on when the young larvae hatch. If the insect is no- 
ticed, apply to the Experiment Station for definite instructions. 

Most leaf eating pests can be handled by poison sprays after 
the pattern of the Tusaock moth larvae. Of scale insects, few 
are here in Wisconsin injurious enough to be called serious pests 
on shade trees. Tet there are a few which may require treat- 
ment. 

The Elmbark Louse {Ckionasjns Americana) is very bad on 
some trees in Milwaukee and some towns in the southern part of 
the state. 

The Oyster Shell Barklouse (Mytilaysis pomorum) injures fre- 
quently mountain ash, flowering crabs, and other trees consid- 
erably. 

The Scurfy Apple Scale infest apple trees and may be found 
on native thorns. 

The San Jose Scale attacks a great number of shade trees and 
shrubs, if given a chance. 

All of these are best treated during the dormant season by 
spraying with diluted kerosene, or with the lime and sulphur 
wash. 

If you have any kind of scale on your trees, send them to ths 
Experiment Station. 

It would lead us too far to take up the subject of borers, but 
I want to say this: The expense of sprftying largeitrees is not 
as considerable as is generally believed. The first outfit is ex- 
pensive, but every up-to-date town or city should procure one. 
A 4^5 horse power gasoline or steam engine and pump, with 
hose, wagon and all incidentals, costs about $500. The spraying 
of trees will run from 10 to 50 cents according to material, 
management and size of trees. Most citizens will gladly pay 
for it, if they have the assurance of good reliable work. 

Co-operation is success in civic improvements. 
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Mr. "W. J, Moyle: What will we do with large trees tiiat are 
badly infested and have become weakened! 

Mr. Bues: If you have such trees that have become weakened 
I would cut them back severely and in addition to that I would 
spray them withi kercsene emulsion. Do not do the cutting 
without spraying, it would only make them worse. If those 
treea were badly affected I would cut out the dead wood, the 
unnecessary wood, the wood that the tree did not need anyway, 
and then I would spray them during the winter with kerosene 
emulsion. Otherwise let them go until the first week in May, 
when the white masses begin to show, when the young commence 
to hatch, then spray them with water from a hydrant or from 
a fire plug which will give force. 

Mr. Moyle: There is an insect we find on our cotttinwood, 
weeping willows and Carolina poplar. We are planting trees 
but the insects are eating them right off, 

Mr. Bues: It is the imported willow beetle, so-called, and 
is shipped to this state in nursery stock from New York and Ohio 
so far as I know. Every ease where this insect has been found 
that has come under my observation I have traced to those >two 
states. New York is badly infested because proper attention 
was not given the matter, but it should be barred out of this 
state. We diould put it on the blacklist. You can't do any- 
thing with it except to dig it out with a knife. My habit has 
been to go through the nursery and if I find a tree more or less 
damaged I simply break it right off where the injury exists. , 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: Does the tree ever recover? Thirty 
years ago at Janesville we had the cotton louse, but all the trees 
except a few recovered. What was said about a parasite! 

Mr. Bues; Pn>f. Forbes of the Illinois Experiment Station, 
wrote a little pamphlet on "Insect Cycles," and he found upon 
investigation that this cotton maple scale has regular periods 
of from eight to ten years in which it makes visitations, and the 
period of visitation usually lasts three or four years, and then 
for four or five years there is a period of immunity. Just a 
word in regard to this parasite.- The point in question is this, 
if this parasite breeds only on this particular plant it will soon 
cut off its own food supply on tiie plant and the parasite will 
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die out, and then it takes a number of years to bring it back 
again. The opinion has been that the parasite will kill out the 
scale in a few years, but that is not true. Upon that basis peo- 
ple who leave it to the parasite would have the condition that 
confronts us now. I think as I look at it that there is a certain 
relationship between the amount of precipitation and the ap- 
pearance of this insect, because in wet seasons we have had more 
trouble. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: If cities can spray with water why • 
would it not answer in the country t 

Mr. Bues : There were but few cases that came under my ob- 
servation in the country where the trees were infested. If it 
was found in a small town which had no water pressure I would 
use the fire engine and hose. In the country the only thing to 
do is to spray with a regular spray of kerosene emulsion, and 
spray in the winter, and if the trees are too badly affected you 
have to cut them back and then spray. The trouble is mostly 
in the cities and larger towns, and you find if sometimes on the 
farms around the towns. Any community that will plant its 
iraples close together will get it. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg : Why not cut aat the soft maples and 
::ave the elms? 

Mr. Bues: I honor that recommendation. I say let the 
maples die and plant more elms. We are all satisfied that the 
elm is better, but if you take a place where nearly all the trees 
are maples and you take them all out you will have a treeless 
town. 

The President: I have noticed sometimes where there are 
two or three maples sometimes only one is infested. 

Mr. Bues: That was just the beginning of the infestation. 
The young had hatched and were probably moving in the tree. 
If the tree.^ are planted only fifteen or twenty feet apart there 
is nothing to hinder their progress. 

Mr. Root: I found in Milwaukee on Fourteenth street and 
also on Grand avenue that the elms were infested by an insect 
which I should judge was very much similar to the cotton moth. 
Every tree was covered with a dark brown mass of eoeoons, and 
I should think the body of the tree contained perhaps a hundred 
of those cocoons. 

Mr. Bues: That was the second insect described, the white 
spotted tussock moth. 
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Mr. Root: Is that the insect working in Milwaukee T 
Mr. Bues : Milwaukee is full of it. You should go to work 
and pick off those eocoona and then adopt the spraying process, 
b;it those two must go together. . . 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS. 
John Tiplady, Lake Geneva, 

My subject for today is the Hardy Herbaceous Perennials, a 
class of plants that are yearly gaining favor with the flower- 
loving American public. 

Pardon me if I dwell occasionally on the paeonia, phloix, col- 
umbine, or any of the plants about which other gentlemen will 
address you later on, or advance any theory with reference to 
perennials of the wild. 

The suec^sful cultivator of the hardy perennial will first bear 
in mind that the soil must be well prepared by incorporating a 
liberal supply of manure making sure that the drainage is per- 
fect. 

If a veranda porch is first to be planted it must be planted 
with a perennial climber. Only in exceptional cases must we 
use an annual, which is such a bother to train on strings and 
finally tear down in the fall. If the location is permanent, thrai 
plant a permanent vine, that you may enjoy each year until 
the very height of its beauty h.i'i been realized. Who can 
imagine a more gratifying sight than a beautiful clematis in 
full bloom, stretching its flowery existence tierosa your veranda, 
affording healthful shade to the owner. Several worthy clematis 
are now on the market. Montana grandiflora blooms in May, 
coecinea in June, Jackmanii in July, and panieulata in Septem- 
ber. Jackmanii, the universal favorite, has not been superseded 
by any variety of that color and habit, improving in splendor 
as it advances in years, and like civilization, annually reaching 
out for newer fields to cover, and the same may be ^said of 
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panieulata, recognized as the choicest and most satisfactory 
climber up to date. "When well grown it always pleases the 
most fastidious lover of nature. 

Another good climber is the purple wisterja. In Central 
Park, New Torit, it is used almost exclusively for covering ras- 
tio arbors, and during May and early June they are a veritable 
masa of purple. The secret of success is in the pruning. Cut 
them back as you would a grape vine or a red-currant. 

For covering a brick building use, ampelopsis Englemanii, 
whose tendrils resemble the foot of a tree toad, clinging to the 
smoothest surface. Ampelopsis quinquifolia has to be sup- 
ported by wire, or whilst loaded with moisture or struck by a 
gale it will sometimes get loose and fall to the ground a twisted 
mass of vegetation. Veitchii is not hardy and cannot be relied 
upon. 

It is pleasing to look at a perennial garden and to notice the 
diversity of fragrance and color. There is no class of orna- 
mental plants that can equal the hardy herbaceous perennial 
in popular favor nor in merit. Some of them continue to bloom 
for weeks or months while others are only on display for a 
short time but they make up for it by the beauty of the blossoms 
they produce. 

Perennials can be secured in every gradation of size and color, 
and with a little care in selecting varieties a constant succession 
of bloom can be maintained through the entire summer. 

People are beginning to realize that it is better to plant per- 
ennials which come up year after year, than to bother with an- 
nuals altt^ether. But do not think that I am relegating the 
annual into the backwoods of oblivion — not much. They have 
a duty to perform in every garden and we will always have our 
sweet peas, and asters in endless variety, marigolds and zinnas 
to keep grandmother's patch fresh in our minds — snapdragon, 
cornflowers, mignonette and cosmos. But we want to encourage 
the hardy herbaceous perennial. When there is an attempt to 
say which perennial is the best, there will probably be a dozen 
named by people as their favorites, and there would be reason- 
ableness in the arguments in favor of each. For instance, the 
beautiful columbine, whose champions have organized a colum- 
bine society, the paeonia, whose champions have organized a 
paeonia society, some one would plead the golden rod, common 
but beautiful^ — our national flower— we would also hear from the 
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Funkia, hemeroeallis, coreopsis delphinium, phlox, larkspur, 
Dahlia and gladiolus, many of which are indispensable, and in 
fact have a popularity that puts them in a class by themselves. 
The value of the perennial phlox for instance lies in its frag- 
rance, diversity of color, and long blooming period. The iris, 
whose very name signifies ' ' rainbow, ' ' has a wonderfully delicate 
range and combination of color. Both of these plants will be 
duly discussed at this meeting by gentlemen who have papers 
prepared on the subject. 

The rose colored spikes of lythrum when seen growing to per- 
fection, the tips of its rosy colored spikes reaching 6-7 feet high, 
blooming as it does through June, July and August, presents 
a very satisfactory appearance when planted among shrubbery 
in clumps or blended with the yellow flowers of heliopsis or 
hemerocallis, bordered with that persistent flowering perennial, 
Achillea roseum (the pink variety of Milfoil.) But keep the 
blue away from this combination or there will be discord. In 
planting for effect allow a clump of shrubbery or a building of 
some kind to break the view before planting your blue del- 
phiniums, aconite, platycodons or for-get-me-nots. For yellow 
effect we have the different varieties of helianthus, heliopsis, 
heleniums and Rudbeckias, all tall growing plants, with hemero- 
callis or anthemis tinetora for a border. By this list you would 
natiirally infer that all yellow perennials commence with H, but 
they don't. 

For a pink and white effect in some desirable nook or comer, 
what ia more pleasure than a group of herbaceous spirea with 
that stately variety aruncus with its tall pampas-like plumes for 
a background against the shmbbery^in front of this spirea 
Chinensis, a distinct and handsome species with its handsome 
white flowers, a little dwarfer in habit than the preceding one — 
bordered with that valuable little double variety filapendnlafl. 
pi. with a clump located at one end and near the bai'k of crim- 
son meadow sweet, yonr combination is complete (pink and 
white). 

If a red effect is desired at some distant point of view plant 
monardadidym3. (known tts| bee balm — Oswego tea). Horse 
mint must be valuable, but this must be limited in size as the 
color is intense. Another plant worthy of cultivation is the 
Boltonia, a tall growing plant with pink and white aster-like 
bloKsoms produced in profusion during August and Seytemher. 
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Another perennial strikes me as indispensable in table decora- 
tions, and that is the gypsophilum panieulata. Its breath-like 
blossoms when artistically arranged with other small flowers, 
sivea a light airy effect so essential in the arrangement of cen- 
ter pieces or vases for the sitting room. 

Another class of plants prized and admired by all is the 
dianthus or hardy garden pink, which give a profusion of sweet 
elove-seented flowers, beautiful in their simplicity and very easy 
to raise either from seed or cuttings taken during late siummer. 
The campanulas, too, must not be foi^otten. Ordinary good 
garden; soil will suit these charming plants, easy to grow and 
useful for cutting. They are in size from 1 to 5 feet and the 
range of colors is white, pink, purple, blue and intermediate 



The following are dwarf, low growing kinds: C. earpatiea, 
blue and white; Garjanica, blue and white eye, and glomerata, 
blue or mauve, 1 foot high. 

The best of the fall varietira are persieifolia, latifolia, macran- 
tha, pyramidalis and the double varieties Moorheimi and 
Baekhousii. All perennial varieties are easily increased by di- 
vision of the root but the biennials (campanula media or can- 
terbury bell) must be raised each year from seed sown in June 
or July, pricked off into their permanent position and protected 
for winter. AH campanulas are extremely beautiful, easy to 
grow, and should be in every garden, I must not close without 
saying a good word in favor of the anemone in its many varieties, 
Pulsatilla and Eliza Fellman for early, with Japonica aud its 
I'ariety for late. Whirlwind and queen Charlotte— plant 
spring and fall. 

If any one is interested in perennial growing and cannot af- 
ford, or does not care to procure the above named, he can sat- 
isfy his desire by collecting native species all of which bear a 
close resemblance to the cultivated kinds. By following up this 
kind of gardening and studying the needs of each particular 
species, he may in a few years become an expert and make 
a very creditable showing, comparing favorably with the 
cultivated article. He can collect and cultivate the columbine 
Canadense, and for iris grow the wild blue flag (Iris versicolor 
and prismatiea) . For lilies he may collect lilium superbum and 
Canadense, both native of Wisconsin. For a campanula hemay 
collect the harebell (campanula rotundifolia) , the blue bells ^f 
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Scotland, the liower famed in song and story. For a climber he 
can dig from the wild woods ampelopsis quinquefolia (the Vir- 
ginia creeper) and clematis Virginana. Ilia shrubbery may 
be composed of the different varieties of native dogwood 
(eomus paniculata and stoleiiifera), honeysuckle (Lonicera 
Sullivanti), wild gooseberry, witch hazel, prickly ash, flower- 
ing thorn and currant, with a ground cover of wild geranium, 
rue and strawberry. 

For phlox he can use the mosB pink, and if be cannot aflford 
Monarda didyma he can collect Monarda tistulosa. For clump- 
ing among the shrubbery and for planting in distant nooks and 
comers he can collect a wild perennial of almost any height or 
color he may desire, from the tall growing Joe pye, that beau- 
tiful purple eupatorium which sometimes grows 10 feet high, 
away down in gradation until he striken the vinea, nepeta and 
moneywort, but a few inc-hes in height. Nature has bestowed 
on Wisconsin a wonderful range of native perennials. 

In a tamarack swamp near Lake Geneva, that beautiful ter- 
restial orchid cyprepedium spectabile, attains perfection par- 
excellence. Not a year pafises but I visit that spot and pick 
an armful of these magnificent flowers. In the adjoining slough 
we often find the little ealipogon, and later in the year the 
ground is tinted with the blue of the gentian — an intense blue — 
bluer than the bluest sky. Thus we have reviewed a few pointe 
of comparison between the cultivated and the wild. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Cranefieid : Would an amateur succeed in getting a good 
supply of herbaceous perennials from seedT 

Mr. Tiplady : I have been very successful in the propaga- 
tion of most perennials from seed. As a rule you cannot buy 
double flowered campanula; they do not produce seed, but they 
must be divided at the root in order to succeed. 

Mrs. Sperbeck: I would like to know how to fix cold frames 
in this part of Wisconsin to winter pansies. 

Jlr. Tiplady r The pansy is a perennial. To get the best re- 
sults with pansies, after buying the best seed you can procure, 
it should be sown in July or August, put in a cold (rame and 
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protected in winter, then plant in a prominent position next 
spring. Pansies from spring sowing are not satisfactory, but 
to insure a profusion of beautiful flowers the seed should be 
sown in July or August and wintered over. 

Mrs. Sperbeck -. I have never had success with Canterbury 
bells, and I would like to know how they should be treated. 

Mr. Tiplady : I give Canterbury bells the same treatment at 
about this time or September, except that Canterbury bells 
ought to be planted in a less prominent position. Remove them 
in the spring and plant where desired and you will have an 
abundance a£ flowers. 



PHLOX. 

F. H. Drake, Madison. 

There is scarcely a flower garden of any pretentions that does 
■not contain flowers from the four quarters of the globe. Our 
eommon garden and house plants are collected from the world 
at large. Flowers from Australia and the Indies blossom side, 
by side with plants from Iceland and Siberia. Even in the 
hardy gardens of this north temperate zone, we have acclimated 
natives of southern Europe, Africa' and the Orient. In the 
front rank of favorites with the roses and paeonies stands 
America's representative, the Phlox family. They combine 
three of the prime requisites of a hardy garden plant: hardi- 
ness, profusion of bloom and neatness of foliage. The period 
of bloom of the three or four species most commonly cultivated 
extends from May until frost. Their ease of culture and vigor- 
ous growth, together with their freedom from insect enemies and 
disease, make them popular with every lover of flowers. 

This genus was classified by Linnaeus, "the father of botany," 
probably in the latter part of the 18th century. He gave it 
the name of phlox from the Greek *Ao'f (flame), the ancient 
name o^f a brilliant variety of Lichnis, which he transferred to 
this distant American relative. One authority claims that the 
name was given on account of the shape of the flower bud and 
its fancied resemblance to a flame. 

The variability of certain species has given rise to much con- 
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fnsion of apeci&e names by the writers and tite trade of the 
last century. Thomas Xuttall listed 17 species in 1818, Don de- 
scribed 38 in 1838, while Professor L. H. BaUey, in the Horti- 
cultural Encyclopedia, says "about 30 species." 

The Phlox family are all perennial herbs, with one important 
exception, the annual, P. Drummondii. There ia one Chilean 
species; the rest are all North American, although the P. Sibir- 
ica is also found in Araatic Russia. 

THE HABDT PHLOX. 

When we speak of "phlox," without using a common or t^e- 
cific name, we generally have in mind that group of tall hardy 
perennials, whose profusion of bloom is the glory of the late 
summer garden. This- large horticulture group, comprising 
hundreds of varieties, stands in great need of a common or gar- 
den name. It's origin, though somewhat obscure, is traced to 
two or more species, so that any specific name is not available. 
One writer will refer to the whole group as P. paniculafa, and 
another will call it P. decussata; recent writers have divided the 
group into two sections, the early or suffruticosa and the late 
or decussata. 

The wild flower P. paniculata is a native of Pennsylvania 
and south, ranging west to Illinois. It is common in the woods, 
blooming in July and August; erect 2 to 4 feet tall. The flow- 
ers, borne in terminal panicles, are of a pinkish-purple, vary- 
ing to white. This and in a lesser degree, the P. maculata, a 
plant of similar range and habit, are generally considered to be 
the parents of this group, which I will refer to hereafter as the 
"Hardy Phlox." To what extent other species have been used 
in the development of the cultivated varieties does not appear. 
The close relationship of the different species would seem to 
make crossing possible with many of them ; it is even hinted that 
brilliant colors have been produced by crossing with the annual. 

EAKLY HISTORY OP CULTIVATION. 

Although the hardy phlox is classed as an old-£ashioned| 
flower, it is of comparatively recent origin. Don's Gardener's 
Dictionary, published in 1838, asserts that P. paniculata was in 
cultivation in 1732 and P. nuiculata in 1740; but I can find no 
evidence that the development of the present garden v^rieti^ 
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was begun before the 19Ui century. A list published by Joseph 
Breck in the Horticulturist in 1847, enameratea about 20 varie- 
ties, including P. paniculata and P. maculata and others bearing 
the names of contemporaneous American and English gardeners. 
The colors described at that time covered nearly the same range 
as those now in cultivation ; but they evidently were not gen- 
erally planted in the gardens of this coRintry, as the white and 
purple varieties were the only ones commonly cultivated in the 
gardens of a generation ago. 

LATER IMPitOVEMENTS IN THE CULTIVATED VARIETIES. 

There have been great improvements in the hardy phlox in 
the last 50 or 60 years; the varieties now numbered by hun- 
dreds include the tall and the dwarf. The period of bloom has 
been lengthened from a few weeks in mid-suimner to a period 
extending from June until frost. While the colors of many of 
the varieties cultivated today originated years ago, there has 
been a marked change in the increased size of the florets, and the 
size and shape of the trusses; differences in height and period 
of bloom have added to the number. 

The phlox colors belong to the cyanic series, and from the 
pinkish-purple and white of the native flowers have been evolved 
a wonderful range of colors and combinations; from the white 
through many shades of pink to brilliant red, and from lilac 
and rosy mauve to dark crimson. The yellow and orange have 
been considered impossible in this series^ a light buff and an 
orange red are the nearest approach to these colors yet obtained. 
Many of the handsomest varieties have a distinct "eye" in the 
center of crimson or carmine. There are some with petals deli- 
cately shaded with pink or rose, and a few with blotched or 
striped petals. Two varieties are offered with variegated foliage. 
The English gardeners were naturally the first to take up the 
development of this flower, and that it still occupies a promi- 
nent place in European horticulture is evidenced by the recent 
lar^e importations, including a hundred or more varieties se- 
lected from the gardens of Prance, Germany, Holland and 
England. The recent growth of interest in floral and landscape 
gardening has created a demand for new and beautiful varieties, 
to which the trade has responded with long and carefully selected 
lists. 
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A PLOWEK FOB THE AUATBUB QABDENEB. 

The amateur gardener of limited meana, who invests in a few 
varieties of hardy phlox, will find that he has made an invest- 
ment that will yield him most satisfactory dividends. He will 
have no hopdess war against insects and disease, and no com- 
plex problems of culture and propagation to distress him. Qood 
nursery stock planted in the fall will produce handsome blos- 
soms the following year. The second year will show a marked 
increase in the number of blossoming shoots, and in thiree or 
four years the original plant will have grown into a handsome 
clump which may remain undisturbed for years. If one has 
space to plant, he can increase the stock of his favorite varieties, 
beginning propagation the first season. In a very short time he 
will be able to plant in masses to his heart's content, or to the 
limits of his available space. 
[«o •;.-;■ ■ 

THE CULTURE OP HARDY PHLOX. 

Phlox is perfectly hardy in this climate. Old clumps of the 
old fashioned purple and white, often seen around old home- 
steads, known to have been planted a half century ago, and hav- 
ing had little or no care in the last thirty years, have continued 
to bloom regularly every year. While hardy phlox belongs to 
the ',c*n't be killed" class of perennials, culture should not be 
neglected. It's ready response to good care and cultivation will 
amply repay any amount of trouble expended. Phlox should 
be planted in good rich soil, worked a foot or more deep. The 
roots do not extend more than six inches below the surface, but 
the deep preparation of the soil helps to retain the moisture 
which will rise by capillary attraction to within reach of the 
roots. In the fall, after the killing frosts, the tops should be 
cut and a light sprinkling of coal ashes applied to discourage 
slugs and other lurking insects. A light covering of manure or 
marsh hay is very beneficial, especially if the ground has been 
tilled and kept free from grass and weeds. The ground should 
be forked up in the spring, or better, manure forked in, and a 
mulch applied during the hot summer months. Water plenti- 
fully up to and during the blooming season. Old clumps should 
be taken up and divided every three or four years to prevent 
them from becoming root bound. Division and transplanting 
can be done in the early spring, though the best resold are ob- 
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tained from fall planting. Plants should be set 2^ or 3 feet 
apart each way, taking care that the taller and more vigorous 
growing plants do not overtop and shut out those of dwarfer 
habit. If our Durserymen would give more accurate descriptions 
of the habit of the different varieties it would make planting and 
planning easier for the average amateur. 

Phlox ia said to come into full floriferouaness in the third or 
fourth year of it's growth, when it becomes a large and vigorous 
clump with a hundred or more flowering steins. The largest 
clusters of flowers are, however, obtained on the younger plants. 
Many of the earlier blooming varieties will bloom again lat«r in 
the season if they are cut down after the first period of bloom. 

The hardy phloxes are especially valuable in limdscape work, 
as they will thrive in the shade or the open and in any exposure. 
Planted in masses or in the borders, their brilliant pinks, car- 
mines and crimsons round out the summer with a luxuriant dis- 
play, and strike a harmonious chord with the prevailing yellow 
and gold of the autumn flowers. 

A PLOWEB EASILY PBOPAQATBD. 

There are no deep secrets in the propagation of phlox. They 
are easily propagated by division or by cuttings, and in this 
way only are the different varieties perpetuated. Seedlings do 
not come true, having a strong tendency to vary and revert to 
the original type. While new varietiea are produced from seed, 
the great majority of seedlings are apt to be inferior to the 
parent stock ; even with the most careful artificial cross fertiliza- 
tion, there are many failures to record for every desirable 
variety produced. If the self-sown seedlings are allowed to 
grow up about the original plant, they will eventually crowd it 
out and the result will be a mass of undesirable colors; nonde- 
script purples and eye offending magentas. 

The natural growth of a clmnp of phlox is accomplished in 
two different ways. At the base of each upright stem, from 
one to several eyes or underground buds are produced during 
the summer. From these eyes spring the new shoots the follow- 
ing season, each shoot repeating the process in turn, until by 
crowding and lack of nourishment, the limit of the size of the 
clump is reached. Any w all of these shoots may be separated 
from the parent plant in the early autumn and transplanted, 
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cutting the stem down to ^x inches or a foot in height It is 
not until the plant is several years old that offsets are produced. 
These are underground root-like stems which come to the sur- 
face with an upright leafy stem, send forth their own roots and 
eventually separate from the original plant. Nursery stock 
is f^nerally grown from cuttings, as a greater number can be 
produced in this way land they are of a more uniform size and 
quality. There is also less danger of stray seedlings being taken 
by mistake for offsets. Cuttings are taken for this purpose in 
the early ^ring from the vigorous young shoots. They roc* 
readily in sand or sandy soil, requiring only moisture and par- 
tial protection from the sun. The amateur should have no 
trouble iu making them grow in the ordinary garden soil. These 
"spring struck" plants will generally blooro the first season a 
week or so later than the older plants. Branches may be broken 
off from the lower part of the trusses in early summer and 
treated like cuttings. The leaves of all cuttings should be re- 
duced about two thirds to prevent too rapid evaporation. 

A FEW OP THE BEST VARIETIES. 

The varieties offered by the trade are much too numerous 
to mention ; the names of a few years ago do not appear in the 
lists of today; but lest we forget our popular favorites when 
we read the attractive catal(^ues of a few years hence, a few of 
the most valuable and distinctive varieties- should be recorded. 

Athis, salmon pink, with crimson eye; an old variety with 
small florets, but the brightest and best of the color. This is 
often described as the tallest of all the phloxes, growing five feet 
tall with good cultivation. It is a vigorous grower, wilJi strong 
stems, increasing rapidly, late. 

Puritan, tall white, late flowering. A vigorous growing vari- 
ety with immenae branching panicles. It is grown by ilorists 
here who consider it very valuable for cutting. 

Miss Lingard (Described by J. W. Elliot), "This belongs to 
the earlier or suffruticosa section of the phloxes. Established 
plants bloom in June and are about done when the late phloxes 
begin to bloom. Spring propagated plants do not bloom before 
August or often much later. We often have great beds of them 
after the late phlox have disappeared. The flowers are while 
with a d^cate pink eye, which soon disappears. The panicles 
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are one to two feet long, which makes it one of the best phloxes 
for cutting and it is grown by the florists here (Penn^lvania) 
for that purpose. The plant is a very strong grower, far more 
vigorous than any of the late sorts and when planted per- 
manently should -be set at least three feet apart. The foliage 
is large and glossy. Height three to four feet." 

Arthur B. Starr, a bright purple variety put on the market 
this year, blooming at the same time, is said to be a hybrid of the 
Miss Lingard. 

Le Mahdi, a very distinct and striking purple shade, varying 
with the light; sometimes a dark steely blue and again a rich 
glowing purple. A vigorous grower, about two to two and a 
half feet tall. 

Ferdinand Cortez, a flue coppery red with extra large trusses; 
dwarf. A specimen in my garden, planted last fall, bore a 
truss nearly a foot across which was twice covered with florets. 

Aquillon, a late blooraek-, about one and a half to two feet tall. 
A distinct and attractive sort; whit«, delicately shaded to pink 
and carmine in center. A vigorous, strong stemmed variety. 

Richard Wallace, one of the old favorites of the many varie- 
ties with colored eyes. White with distinct eye of carmine 
tinged with violet; early of semi-dwarf habit. 

Splendens, crimson, one of the darkest colored. The flowers 
are rather small forming regular globe shaped panicles. Tall, 
strong stems, of rather slow growth. 

Coguelicot^, one of *he brightest reds yet produced. Some- 
times described as an orange red or a near approach to scarlet, 
b«t a Vermillion red is perhaps more accurate. There is a tinge 
of purple showing in the center. The stems of this variety are 
more slender than others of the late sorts, seldom growing more 
than one and a half feet tall but the plant increases in diameter 
more rapidly than the tall growing sorts. It would no doubt 
be an advantage to thin out the shooti in early 'spring. It is 
very effective as a bedding plant. 

THE CREEPING PHLOX. 

P. subulata, the moss pink or ground pink of the old fash- 
ioned garden, is a mo.st distinct type of phlox, in appearance very 
unlike any of the other species. The leaves greatly reduced 
and crowded on the creeping stems, give the plant a mosslike 
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look that Rave rise to the common name. It is valuable from 
a horticultural point of view, and has been in cultivatioD since 
1786. It is a native of New York, west and south, growing 
on dry roeky hill-^des and sandy banks; the short flower shoots 
ascending from creeping and tufted stems. The native flowers 
are pinkie-purple or rose color, varyingr to white, blooming in 
April and May. It is becoming very important in landscape 
work, as it colonizes very readily, increasing rapidly and form- 
ing a dense mat of neat evergreen foliage. The blossoms, borne 
in few flowered cymes, are so profuse as to completely conceal 
the foliage. There are many colors now offered by the trade; 
rose pink, white, light blue, purple and some with pink or white 
eyes, crimson blotches, etc. P. svbitlata is entirely hardy and 
will thrive in almost any soil, provided it does not have too much 
water. 

OTHEK SPECIES OP PERENNIAL PHLOX. 

The following species are often classed with the creeping 
phloxes by the trade. The flowers are borne in terminal cymes; 
stems ascending from i/^ to 2 feet from a more or less decumbent 
base. P. ovata or Carolina, and P. ylaberrima, are two very 
similar species, ranging from Vii^nia and the south, to Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. P. Carolina is reported as comparitively 
rare in the central states, but more common in the mountains 
of the south. The native flowers are a pinkish-purple. P. Car- 
olina is offered by a prominent Pennsylvania nursery as the 
brightest blue flower in the phlox family. It blooms in June 
and July. 

P. amoena, is another species offered by the trade. It is a 
native of Vii^nia, Kentucky and the south. Flowers purple, 
pink or white, bom profusely on stems 6 inches high. 

The P. pilo'sa, Linn. (P. aristata, MSehx.) probably has the 
widest range of any of this group. It is found in dry woods 
and prairies from iBritiah America to Florida and Texas and 
ffl'^t to New Jersey. The flowers are numerous, varying through 
pink and purple to white. I do not find it offered by the trade 
although it is recorded as having been in cultivation in 1759. 

P. reptans is a native of Pennsylvania and the southern states, . 
west to Kentucky. It grows 4 to S inches high with showy red- 
dish-purple flowers — in cultivatioTi since 1800. It is found in 
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the mountains of Peniisylvania where it ia exposed to a tempera- 
ture of 30° below xero, and should be hardy in Wisconsin. A 
variety described as deep rose color is offered by the trade. 

P. divaricaia, Linn. (P. Cmiadensis, Sweet) is perhaps the best 
known of this group. It ranges from New York to Maehigau 
and Wisconsin, and north to Canada. The flowers are borne on 
slender stems 10 to 18 inches high ; blue or pinkish-blue, sweet- 
scented and showy. It often colors the fields and borders the 
railroad tracks with its attractive flowers in May and early 
June. It is fine for naturalizing and prefers a rich soil. It has 
been in cultivation since 1825. It is offered by the trade in a 
soft light blue, and a white variety, P. divaricata Alba, has re- 
cently been put upon the market. This species has generally 
been called the Wild Sweet William, although Gray gives this 
common name to the P. tnacidata. 

P. steUaria is a comparatively new species found in Kentucky 
and southern Illinois. It has a pale blue or silver gray blossom, 
growing about 4 inches high. This is now being cultivated by 
some of the eastern nurseries. 

This interesting grmip of phlox will, no doubt, assume a much 
more prominent place in horticulture in the next few years. 
The variability of the flowers and the close relationship of the 
di^erent species offers a great opportunity to the horticulturist 
who will, using the methods of the ''Wizard" Burbank, develop 
new varieties and brilliant colors. 

THE ANNUAL PHLOX. 

P. Drummondii, the only annual of the family, is described as 
erect, branching, 6 to 8 inches tall; the flowers showy, borne in 
broad, flat) topped cymes. This is a native of Texas, where it 
was collected by Drummond in 1835, and sent by him to Sir 
William Jackson Hooker, an emminent London botanist, who 
named it in Mr. Drumlnond's honor. Hooker describes the 
color as "pale purple without, within, or on the upper side, of 
a brilliant rose fed or purple tinge, the eye generally of an ex- 
ceedingly det^p crimson." Lindley, who described it in the 
Botanical Register in 1837, said the flowers are "either light or 
deep carmine on the inner surface of their corolla, and a pale 
blush on the outside, which sets off wonderfully the general 
effect. A bed of this plant has hardly yet been seen, for it 
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is far too precious and uncommon to be possessed by anyone, ex- 
cept in small quantities ; but I have had such a bed described to 
me, and I can readily believe that it produced aJl the brilliancy 
that .my informant represented." 

P. Drummondii soon sprang into prominence as a popular and 
valuable garden annual. The colors have varied to many shades ; 
showing a wider range than has been produced in the perennial 
species. A scarlet, a deep maroon or garnet and a light buff 
are colors that I do not think have been seen in any of the 
perennials. A number of double and serai-double varieties have 
been offered by the seedsmen ; but the free-flowering single varie- 
ties continue to be the most popular for bedding and general use. 
The Quedlinhurg or Star Phlox is a horticultural variety of P. 
DrummoTtdii that is very interesting and attractive; the petals 
are deeply indented, forming star shaped flowers. 

P. Drummondii is of the easiest culture; requiring only a 
warm sunny place. It will thrive and bloom until mid-summer 
in a poor soil ; but if planted in rich soil and given good care it 
will continue to bloom until fall. It is one of the earliest an- 
nuals to come into bloom and is usually planted in the open. It 
may be planted in-doors or in the hot-bed, but if one wants 
strong plants with stems of sufficient strength to hold up the 
large clusters of flowers, they should be transplanted just as 
soon as they are large enough to handle, setting the plants about 
8 inches apart. The volunteer seedlings can be transplanted 
in the spring and will often bloom earlier than those planted in 
the seed bed, and a few stray plants allowed to grow up in the 
beds and borders make bright spots of color in unexpected places. 

As to insect enemies and disease, the phlox seems to be prac- 
tically free from them. There is a phlox worm, the larva of a 
moth (HeliotJiis phlogophagu&) very similar to the boll worm 
moth that has made so much trouble in the cotton flelds. I can 
find no record of its having appeared in this part of the coun- 
try and do not think there is any dagger of its ever becoming 
a serious pest. The stem borers that attack almost every her- 
baceous plant in the garden, rarely are found in the woody stems 
of the phlox, as the hollow and pithy stemmed plants are their 
natural hosts. 

The foliage is always neat and free from rust and blight. 
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DISCUSSION. 



Mr. Cranefield : I would like to aak whether it it practicable 
in order to retard the period of bloom to cut oflE the top before 
the buds are set. 

Mr. Tiplady : You can do that, but you get an inferior blos- 
som. You encourage the lateral growth which is inferior to the 
terminal bud. 

Mr. .Gfeo. J. Kellogg: Did I understand you to say ttiat the 
Drununondii would not eome true from seedf 

Mr. Drake : The seed I buy comes very true to color. They 
must be raised separately and kept separate, but I have had no 
trouble whatever with odd colors coming in the Drummondii. 
It is very seldom that a new valuable variety ia originated. I 
could not say how many hundred, but nearly every nurseryman 
haa a list of from 25 to 100, and you seldom see the same name 
in two catalogues. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kello^: Do you recognize the best white that is 
on the table here (indicating) T 

Mr. Drake : It is one, the name of which I am in doubt I am 
told it was the Puritan, but I am not sure. 

Mr. Jos. Beek: What kind of soil do you recommend for 
Phlox Drummondii V 

Mr. Drake: It would grow on almost any soil. The aoil should 
be well drained, at least so it will not bake in the hot summer 
months, and if .they are watered during the hot summer months 
they wiU bloom until frost, otherwise they die down (be middle 
of August. 

Mir. Reek: Can the blooming be improved by mulching dur- 
ing a dry summer t 

Mr. Drake: I think it might. 

Mr. Tiplady: Treatment of that kind ia advisable for all 
plants that grow. 
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DELPHINIUM AND AQUILEGIA OR LARKSPUR AND 
COLUMBINE. 

Alfred Msier, Madisoii. 

These are two of our old fashioned and hardy perennials. 
They belong to the Crowfoot family. In the wild state, they are 
worthy of much praise, but under the iniiuence of culture they 
have both developed until they rank high as standard hardy per- 
ennials for grooping or for the hardy border. Being very hardy 
they will withstand our severe ctimate well and when once well 
established will withstand weeds and grass which is especially 
true of delphinium, and so can be well recommended for the 
farmer's garden or lawn. 

Fine clumps of larkspur may often be seen growing in the 
lawn apparently in the sod but of course they cannot be ex- 
pected to compete with those which have received the best of 
care and treatment. They appear best in groups or singly in the 
heirdy border. 

DBLPniNIUH OR LARKSPUR. 

Delphinium derives its name from the Greek, a Dolphin, as 
the flower resembles the fish of that name. There are about 
sixty species in the north temperate zone. We have three species 
native to this country : 

D. exallatum, or tall larkspur, two to five feet high, and is a 
purplish blue; it flowers in July and is found in the borders of 
woods. 

D. tricorne, or dwarf lark.spur six inches to three feet high, 
bright blue, sometimes white, and flowering in April and May; 
root a tuberous cluster; found in the northern states; much used 
and best for rock work ; in midsummer it will die down and ap- 
pear as though dead. 

D. azureum, one to two feet high, sky blue or whitish, flower- 
ing in May and June; these are often used in cultivation, es- 
pecially in the wild garden; it is found from Wisconsin to the 
Dakotas and south. 

There are many other varieties in cultivation derived from 
various sources and ranging in color from pure white and a 
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beautiful lavender up through every shade of blue to deep iudigo 
and purple, and several shades being blended in some varieties. 

There is also a variety Zalil, introduced from Persia, which 
has beautiful lai^ yellow sulphur blossoms; it flowers in June 
and July. 

The principal species in cultivation are : 

D. formosum, derived from Asia Minor; flowers blue with 
indigo margins; flowers in June and July; very popular es- 
pecially for groups; growing from two to five feet high. This 
species is the foundation for many of the beautiful varieties 
now in cultivation. It has been used for seed parent for cross 
fertilization with other species, producing some of the finest 
Hybrids. 

D. Hyhridum, also stands high on the list; fiowers blue, white 
bearded; flowers in June and August; origin in mountains of 
Asia. 

D. grandiftorum, two to three feet high; fiowers large, blue 
varying to white with often blue and yellow on the same flower; 
flowers in July and August; origin SibeSa. 

D. Chineme, is a variety of D. graiidifiorum; originated in 
China; very popular garden form; both single and double flow- 
ers, the double known as Breckii. 

There the many other species too numerous to mention in such 
a short paper. These species are again divided into many varie- 
ties of which our principal growers have their favorites and own 
introductions. 

PBOPAOATION. 

They are propagated in three different ways by root divisiop^, , 
by cutting and by seed. 

First — By root division in fall or spring; cut down plant in 
July or August, then they break up freely from the roots. By 
careful division a number of off-sets can be obtained ; potted in 
small pots in fine light soil, placed in a cold frame and by spring 
make good plants for planting out. ' , 

Second — By cuttings in early spring when growth .is three or 
four inches high or from the second growth which comes after 
the fiower stems are remlaved ; root in a frame, shaded, no bottom, 
heat being required ; sprinkle often during dry, hot weather and 
when rooted treat like seedlings. 
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Third — By seed sown in greenhouse or hotbed in March or 
earlier; the best time to sow the seed is as soon as ripe as it 
hardens its seed-coat and is then hard to germijiate; transplant 
as soon as large enough 'and give plenty of room to grow; they 
can be set out in a permanent position if protected. Plants 
started in March will flower in the same season. 

CULTIVATION. 

It thrives in any good garden soil but is improved by a deep, 
rich, well manured, sandy loam exposed to the sun. Deep 
preparation of the soil is important. To get the beat results they 
should be lifted every three or four years, the soil well manured 
and dug deeply, the plants divided and reset, but this is not nec- 
essary unless fine ilowera are desired, as when once well de- 
veloped they will withstand much neglect. They should have a 
dressing of manure every other year. Two good eropa in one 
season may be obtained by cutting away the flower stems as soon 
as the flowers have faded but no seed will be produced this way 
as the second crop does not have time to mature. In the fall 
eover with a few inches of leaves or manure. 

AQUIIvEGIA OE COLUMBINE. 

Aquilegia is another well kno^,Ti and popular flower from the 
same order as Delphinium. There is one species of this found 
in Wisconsin, the common Columbine of America. 

A. Canadensis, well known for its bright scarlet, yellow flow- ' 
ers from April to July. There are some beautiful hybrids from 
this and the blue species. There are also several other species 
native to this country: 

A. Jone.iii, found in Wyoming and MontMia. 

A. formosa, a variety of Canadensis, with brick red and yellow 
flowers; found west of the Rockies. 

A. longissima, a pale yellow flower found in the ravines of 
southwest Texas into Miexico. 

. A. chrysantha, a well known and popular variety which differs 
from the others in its yellow flowers standing erect instead of 
drooping; found in Mexico and Arizona; flowers from May to 
August; it is three to four feet high. 

There are many other species from Siberia, Japan and Europe, 
the best known and most popular being the common coluinbine 
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of Europe (Vulgariaj ; flowers violet. There have be^i many 

varieties derived from this both single and double, ranging from 
pure white to deep blue also variegated and yellow. 

PBOPAQATION. 

Columbine can be propagated by division but best by seed. 
It is hard to get absolutely pure seed except from wild plants. 
The various species in cultivation mix or hybridize very easily 
and are often very inferior to their parent planta The seed 
should be sown in pans or cold frames in March or in the open 
air in April or May. As most of the seed of the columbine are 
slow in germinating the soil must be kept moist on top until the 
young plants are started. If in a cold frame they should be 
shaded with cheese cloth to retain the moisture and yet admit a 
circulation of air, which will pre-fent the young seedlings from 
damping off. When seedlings are lai^ enough pick ihem out 
into another frame or set them in their permanent places, but 
shade them for a few days. 

CULTIVATION, 

This hardy perennial prefers a light, sandy and moist soil, 
well drained and exposed to the sun; but many stronger species, 
when of good size, can be planted, and do well, in heavy gar- 
den soil. 



THE IRIS FAMILY. 

W. J. MoYLB, Union Grove. 

The iris has toeen a popular flower with people from the 
earliest history. It seems that the Greeks named it after the 
rainbow on account of its many brilliant hues and colors. And 
I've not a particle of doubt but what Moses as he lay in his 
ark of bulrushes on the Nile was surrounded with iris and calla 
lilies or he would never have been found by Pharaoh's daughters, 
they being led thither by the beauty of the flowers which ever 
since the dawn of creation have held such an important part 
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in beautifying and refining tiie character of every one whom they 
eome in contact with. 

One has to but gaze on a field of three or four acres of Ger- 
man iria when in their full bloom to realize the fact that the 
Gre^s were not so far off after all when they thought they 
saw all the priamatie colors of the rainbow in this flower for such 
a field is certainly a remarkable sight. 

But to take up this subject and treat the entire genus which 
comprises about one hundred specie^ would be entirely out of 
place at this time and furthermore f> great many of these varieties 
are more or less tender and consequently of no valiie to Wis- 
coQsin people. 

It shall be my endeavor therefore to mention only those kinds 
that are of tnie value to us and suggest methods of cultivation 
and the place I think they ought to hold in our plantings of 
hardy herbaceous plants. 

My first recollections of the iris date back to the little blue 
flags as we called them thaf bordered my mother's flower beds, 
growing as they did with remarkable thrift in the hard clay soil 
and among the stones that divided the flower bed from the sod. 
Here tney grew and every spring I looked with delighted eyes 
for the first bud to open, throwing to the breeze it's velvety 
indigo blue petals, this to be followed shortly with many more 
until the border of iria was a blue ribbon that surrounded Uie 
bed. 

By the botanists this is known as "Iris Pumila," meaning 
dwarf, but with the common people it is called the dwarf blue 
flag and will always hold a little comer of it's own in every well 
kept flower garden. 

Speaking in general terms, however, when iris are under dis- 
cussion our thoughts naturally turn to that species known- as the 
German iris and under this head it might be well to say are 
classified many sorts that do not belong there. However, to 
save words and confusion we run theau all in as German Iris, 
The fleur de lis, the national flower of France, comes under this 
head and would space permit much historic material could be 
introduced that would show what an important part this flower 
has taken in the making of history. 

Until the Japanese Iris came into existence the German 
Iria held full sway as on account of their extreme hardiness 
and bright colors they were to be found in most every garden. 
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I had an occasion at one time to make a careful study of this 
flower as they were grown by the acre and consequently when 
I went into business for myself, I procured a goodly supply 
of the different sorts and set them out as an advertising 
medium in my nursery, as nothing will attract more attention 
whrai in tlower, unless it might be the peony, than a block 
of this flower in bloom. 

As a cut flower the iris will never be a success on account 
of the great delicacy of the bloom, as it will not stand much 
handling and it is impossible to ship it. 

But for bedding or massing on the lawn or for park work 
it is one of our grandest flowers we have, so striking and 
beautiful are its colors. 

With me the following named sorts are all considered 
very fine. 

Blue Bird : Medium in height, rich indigo blue, the earliest of 
all in its class ; a very large flower and a free bloomer. 

Celesti: A tall grower with flowers of the purest celestial 
blue, a most profuse bloomer and a good grower. 

Florentine: Medium in season and growth. Flowers a 
beautiful porcelain blue. This is the iris of commerce from 
which is produced the orris root from which is made the violet 
scented perfume. 

Pallida Speciosa : Medium to tall with large plum colored 
blossoms; good bloomer. 

Madam Chereau: One of the prettiest of the group, a tail 
gracefuf grower with pearly white blooms that are nicely 
frilled with violet. 

Queen of the May: The nearest approach to red yet reached 
with this flower being a bright rosy lavender, imd on that ac- 
count a very valuable acquisition. 

Sampson is considered the best of the yellow sorts, its only 
draw back being that the flower stems are so short, the blooms 
scarcely reaching above the leaves of the plant. 

AH the above mentioned sorts can be planted together with 
the best of effects, in fact it is only when we get them thus 
arranged that we are capable of appreciating the marked 
contrast of the different sorts. 

Of recent years the Japanese iris have been having their 
innings and it tnily is a noble flower. I have found them 
not perfectly hardy with me, still if planted in low groimd 
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and given a little winter protuction they will amply repay 
any one for the trouble and. care required. 

While ours are grown as named sorts, at the present time 
at least the varieties are so mixed up that scarcely any two 
firms hit them under the same name, so it would hardly be 
worth while to mention the names here. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Treleven : What do you propagate from, the seed or tht 
rooty 

Mr, Moyle: Increase from the root. The German throws 
out a root like a finger. 

Mr. Treleven: What time do you set themf 

Mr, Moyle; In the spring. 

Mr. Tiplady: I see I differ with Mr. Moyle when it comes 
to the matter of defining the Japanese Iris. The reason I asked 
him to mention the Japanese is because we have the "Insh- 
ambi," "Inwongo" and the "Fu-Shan-Go" and dozens of oth- 
ers. In regard to the propagation of the Japanese Iris, we 
have fifteen varieties and they are numbered and named, but 
I don't pay any attention to the names. I find three years is 
the natural life of the Iris. At the end of three years they 
must be divided as the center becomes hollow, and,in order 
to give them a new lease of life they must be divided into three 
or four pieces and transplanted into good rich soil vrith ac- 
cess to plenty of water. They must be kept very wet for a 
short period, that is just before they come into bloom. After 
blooming they must be gradually dried off and the roots al- 
lowed to become dormant. They are very hardy in my ex- 
perience. The best way to protect them is to cover them in 
between the plants with rotten manure, which will incidentally 
help the plant along in the spring, then cover the whole with 
six inches of mar^ hay and they will come out all right in the 
spring. I find them very hardy with that care, 

Mr. Moyle; In regard to the life of the Iris, it may be the 
gentleman is correct, but still at the place where I was em- 
ployed we had them for fifteen to twenty years, but they died 
out in the center, but they were just a solid mass c^-blne and 
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white and other colors. Unless you give them good protec- 
tion they will be killed out or freeze out. The practiced gar- 
dener will give them care that the nurseryman cannot afford to 
give. We cannot afford to give them the attention which gar- 
deners give. They are not as hardy as the German Iris. 

Mr. Menu: Is the Spanish Iris hardy in Wisconsin! 

Mr. Moyle: No, it is not, generally speaking. I know it 
is planted off and on, but as a rule I don't think it is successful 
in this part of the country. 

Mr. Tiplady: It is exactly the same as the Japanese in that 
respect. It has diffe"ent kind of bulbs. It is hardy if the pro- 
tection is given it which has just been mentioned. 

Mr. Moyle: One or two of the bulbous Iris have bloomed 
in the most beautiful way. The crocus belongs to the Iris fam- 

iiy. 

Mr. Tiplady: I wish some of the members present would 
give us the succession of the Iris family, commencing with the 
first to bloom and going thrmgh the list. 

Mr. Moyle : Those three families I have mentioned, the early 
Dwarf and the German, then the Japanese Iris, and those other 
varieties are intermediate between the season. The Crocus will 
be the first as soon as the snow is off the ground in tlie spring, 
then comes the little Blue Eyes, then comes the German Iris, 
and that will extend over two weeks, then follows the Eng- 
lish. 

Mr. Reik: How does the English compare with the Ger- 
man T 

Mr. Moyle: They are not like the German, but they are 
both important in their place. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg: Speaking of the Iris as an advertis- 
infr medium for the nurseryman, forty years ago I bought a 
whole wagon load and set them ont and I could not ijive them 
awav ; it cost me $2-5 to dig them up. 
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A. J. Smith, Lake Geneva. 

The peony is often spoken of as the rival to the rose — it is 
true in more ways than one — it rivals it in delieaey of color — 
in fragrance — in form of flower — in popularity — "n hardiness — 
freedom from pests and diseases, and eaae of cultivation, it far 
surpasses the rose. 

Great attention given it by growers throughout Europe and 
America, hundreds of acres being devoted to the cultivation of 
the peonies, nearly two thousand varieties, known by name, 
the formation of a National Society. 

The only flowers to have such attention are the Carnation. 
Chrysanthemum and the Rose. 

Several peony shows held this year have attracted much at- 
tention from the papers and public. 

Peony nomenclature is in a muddle, several different sorts 
being on the market — under the same name. The American 
Peony Society is conducting at Coriiell University a test of 
many hundred plants, contributed by different growers, in this 
country and Europe, to straighten out this confusion of names. 

Some of the best varieties : 

Festiva maxima, a very large, pure white with the fragrance 
of a rose, has a few carmine marks in the center; this variety 
bas been on the maritet for a number of years, and is still con- 
sidered the best. 

Oolden Harvest for planting on a private lawn, one without a 
peer, as it is the freest bloomer, outside row of guard petals light 
pink, balance yellowish, with red markings on a few of the 
petals — near the center — very showy. 

Queen Victoria is considered very fine by florists, because it 
ships and stores better than most of them ; it is full white. 

Model, de Perfection, immense massive flowers like -a big 
Chrysanthemum — set on a wide base of guard petals — color 
clear deep pink. 

Beaute Fra/ncadse, a light lilac pink. 

Edulis Superba, deep pink — -very early and wne of the most' 
fragrant. 

Dclicatissima, one of the most in demand of the pinks, espe- 
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eially among the florists, delicate light shade of fine form and 
fragrance, 
M. Barral, a fragrant dark rose pink. 



Felix Crouse, one of the 90-called bomb-shaped varieties— 
a rich red. 

Purpurea Delachei, one of the darkest reds — with metallic 
lustre, like some of the very dark roses — the richness of the shade 
is emphasized by a few stitinens. 



Richardson's Superba, still is a different shade of dark red, 
but without stamens, late bloomer. 

Officitialis Rubra Plena comes one or two wedks earlier than 
the later kinds — a deep crimson — full flower, but rather short 
stems; in the same class belong Officinalis Alba and Officinalis 
Rosea, one a white and the other pink, valuable only on ac- 
count of their earliness of bloon: not very free bloomers, aod 
not as large as the later varieties. 

Whittleyii, which is a pinkish white, not so very lai^e, but 
the best keeper among all whites. We have another good white 
Festiva, blooming later than Maxima, being of the same color, 
but not so large. For years it has been called the Drop White. 
on the Chicago market. 

Marie Lenwine has a solid color of flesh white, very large 
full flowers, and compact habit. 

In flesh colored pink varieties there are Euboles, a very large 
pink, showing yellow stamens, but very good. Bryant Pink, 
which is a solid color, and a very good keeper — a full sized 
flower. 

Beresford is a delicate rose-tipped crimson, and a large flower. 

Rosamond has a bright, clear pink color — a gmid, large, free 
bloomer. 

This short list of varieties is merely a suggestion, but will 
serve to illustrate the range of color and habits it is possible to 

The culture of the peony, the Chinese herbaceous peony, 
originated in Siberia, its tuberous roots were iised by the Tar- 
tars as an article of food — peonies grow in all kinds of soil, but, , 
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do best in a deep, rieh, rather moist loam. A clay subsoil — if 
well drained is very beneficial when blooms are desired, but 
the Tubers ramify more in a lighter soil if grown for propa- 
gating purposes. la preparing the bed it should be thoroughly 
trenched, two feet deep, working in a great quantity of rich 
cow manure — as they are gross feeders — the ground should be 
kept well cultivated, and an annual top dressing put above the 
plants in November, which should be forked in the ^oUowin^ 
spring. Peonies should have a liberal supply of water at all 
times, and especially when in bloom — liquid manure when ap- 
plied during the growing season and at a season when the 
ground is dry, gives good returns, both in the growth of the 
plant, and size of the bloom in planting, the crown i^hould be 
set two inches below the surface. 

In transplanting, it is a good plan to remove all the old earth, 
so as to start with fresh unimpoverished soil next to the roots, 
flowers produced on small divided plants are apt to !)e imper- 
fect, but'when thoroughly established a plant will continue to 
bloom — if — undisturbed for twenty years. The period of 
blooming for berbacious peonies ranges from the middle of 
May, through the month of June. Cold storage flowers of the 
old I^te Rose were exhibited in line condition, July 14th and 
15th, at the Midsummer Fair, Lake Geneva. 

They grow from one to three feet high, and therefore suitable 
for planting in front of shrubbery. 

The single flowering sorts are not as "jopular as the double 
ones. They do not keep so long when cut, and fade more rap- 
idly when on thv plant. 

Peonies, like most tuherous plants when dormant, stand con- 
siderable exposure, and can be shipped long distances in safety 
— small plants need two or three years after transplanting to 
recover their natural vigor — until firmly established in the soil 
they will not produce many blooms or very large. 

The Peony if of great value as a lirndscane feature, and cut 
flowers, the clean dark green foliage, is quite in contrast to any 
other group of plants. 

The Peony is never Ettaeked by any insects, animals >r fungal 
diseases — they do not require any covering during the severest 
weather — in fact they are among the most hardy, showy and 
easily grown of all garden flowers. Undoubtedly the Peony is 
one of the most effective of all early flowering herbaceous 
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plants for use in extensive landscape planting. It can be used 
in masses producing grand results; they can be interspersed 
among shrubbery, lending additional color to such groups. When 
out of bloom the plants are not sightly as is the case with 
many other herbacioiis flowers, but the deep fresh greens and 
bronzy greens of the peony foliage are maintained in general 
good condition. The range of peony colors is unexcelled, it com- 
prises almost all the shades of pink, from the most delicate 
flesh tints to the deepest, the same may be baid of white, 
crimson and purple, in yellow however it is weak, there is no 
good color of yellow. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Geo. J. Kellogg : What is the name of those early varie- 
ties, those called the old fashioned red? 

Mr. Smith: Officinalis rubra. 

Mrs. Marcia Hbwlett: Has anyone ever grown a peony 
with a very fine cut foliage like the Cosmos? 

Mr. Tiplady : That is the Tumefolia. It is a very rugged 
flower. There is usually one flower on the terminal bud. 

Mr. Smith : The tree peony is just as hardy as the other, 
but they do not last as a rule, they drop quicker. They are 
quite as hardy. 

Mr. Moyle: I am glad to know that. I was under the im- 
pression that the tree peony was not hardy. How high do 
they grow? 

Mr. Smith : They grow five feet high. 

Mr. Moyle: And are perfectly hardy? 

Mr. Smith; Yes, exce-t yra biid better mulch them around 
the roots. 

Mr. Drake: Have you ever found any trouble in keeping 
down the suckers around the roots? 

Mr. Smith: No, I have found no diiRcuIty. 

Mr. Moyle: How do you propagate the tree peony! 

Mr. Smith: All I have I have grafted. 

Mr. Treleven: It is a very slow plant to propagate. It is 
of very slow growth. Of course, it is hard to get stock, and 
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I have never found any difficulty in securing success with 
suckers, but they have been of very slow growth. 

Mr. Moyle: You can graft on herbaceous roots. 

Mr. Reik: I would like to inquire whether this tr'© peony 
has been grown with success north of Oshkosh. I have a 
number of friends who have been trying to grow it but they 
met with a great deal of disappointment. I am thinking of 
trying it myself. I understand they are meeting with success 
in its growth in northern Illinois and southern Wisccmsin. 
but I do not know whether it would winter here. We have 
some very severe freezes and I understand a great many of 
them are lost. Furthermore, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man his opinion in regard to the beauty of the flower com- 
pared with other peonies. 

Mr. Smith : I do not think so much of the tree peonies as 
I do of the others ; they are short lived. 

Mr. Reik: You do not think the average grower would 
meet with as much success and be as well satisfied with the 
tree peony as with the ordinary varieties* 

Mr. Smith : No, sir, I don't think so. 

Mr. Reik: There is nothing into which you can put your 
time ancl money with such a guaranty of good results as the 
peony. 

Mr. Smith : The peony does not want to be confined much. 
After it is well established it will keep from twenty to thirty 
years, 

Mr. Cranefield: I just wish to say one word in regard to 
the endurance of the peony. In the cemetery at Madison Uiere 
is a clump growing that has blossomed every year for ten years 
to my knowledge, and as near as I can learn ttie clump was 
set out soon after the grave was made, and the tombstone bears 
the date of 1864 ; so it has been set out forty years and still con- 
tinues to bloom. ' :■■■-■ 
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THE DAHLIA. 
W. S. Bbown, Madison. 

The Dahlia is one of the best known and moat important of 
our garden flowers. It belongs to the family, Compositae. Its 
original home was in Mexico, Central and South America. Al- 
though there are many names of species applied to this genus, 
most of them are synonyms, and may be resolved into eight 
or nine fairly distinct species. Most of the dahlias in cultiva- 
tion have come from D. Variabilis. This species is the parent 
stock of our show, fancy and pompon- varieties. The other 
common species is D. Juarezii from which the cactus types have 
sprung. 

The Dahlia is closely related to the Cosmos and Coreopsis, 
and to the common weed, beggars tick. These relatives, the 
dahlia has surpassed both in the habit of doubling and in the 
_ profusion of colors. Its range of color, particularly, is very- 
wide, lacking only the sky blue and closely allied colors. In 
this respect it surpasses its rival, the chrysanthemum. 

The dahlia has been cultivated in Europe since 1789. Up 
to 1814 there were several well-defined colors among single 
dahlias, but until that year doubling had not begun. The 
doubling of this flcwer gave its cultivation a great impetus, and 
it soon became very popular. In 1841 one English dealer 
alone had 1,200 varieties listed in his catalogue, and it is esti- 
mated that at the present time over 3,000 varieties have been 
listed. 

From 1841 on, little improvement was made, except in 
variety of color, until 1879, when the first cactus dahlia was 
introduced into England, and another field of development was 
opened up. The parentage of the cactus dahlia is uncertain; 
some claiming it to bo merely a sport, of D. Variabilis, others 
that it is a separate species. Certain it is that a Dutch dealer 
obtained the root from Mexico which was the progenitor of 
the cactus tJTie. The new find was named D. Juarezii, in 
honor of Pres. Juarez, of Mexico. This variety is still in cul- 
tivation, and may be found on catalogue lists. 

Shortly after our Civil TVar there came a reaction against ■ 
formalism in landscape art of all sorts. The ronnd, regular 
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head of the dahlia suffered with the others, and it has been 
only within recent years that the flower has regained some 
of its old-time popularity. 

Briefly, there are nine different types of dahlia recognized, 
based upon the size of the plant and upon the size, shape and 
oolor of the flowers. We can, however, include most of the 
popular kinds in four or five general tj-pes or groups. 

First of all, both in time and importance, come the Show 
and Fancy Dahlias. "A Show Dahlia is often of one color; 
but if the edges of the rays are darker than the ground color, 
the variety can be exhibited in the Show section. A Fancy 
Dablia always has two or more colors, and if the rays are 
striped, or if the edges are lighter than the ground color, the 
variety must be exhibited in the Fancy section." The pom- 
pon type differs from the Show and Fancy types chiefly in size 
and prolificacy. The flowers are much smaller and more abun- 
dant. They make a very good variety for massing. 

In 1881, when the reaction against formalism was at its 
height, the Single Dahlia became very popular, and is still used. 
to some extent in plantings for natural effects. 

The above mentioned types have been brought to a high de- 
gree of perfection by long and patient training, and it would 
seem that there is relatively little chance for improvement. 
On the other hand, the cactus type is comparatively new and 
offers many chances for the enthusiastic propagator of new 
varieties. Another type which promises much in the future is 
the rather indefinite Decorative or Cactus Hybrid type. These 
flowers have been largely seedlings from Show Dahlias and 
their rays are rarely if ever curved at the margins. 

Evolution and Improvement: The dahlia has had many 
friends; as proof of this it is only necessary to note the num- 
ber of Dahlia societies in this country and in England. In- 
terest in the flower became manifest early in its cultivation. 
and, as a result, evolution was rapid. Some points of improve- 
ment we may briefly note: (1) The shortening of the grow- 
ing season. Formerly dahlias blossomed about two weeks be- 
fore frost in this latitude, now we may have them for the 
Fourth of July. (2) The colors have been improved and varie- 
gated forms increased. (3) The doubling process has been per- 
fected. (4) The habit has been changed from a tall, ungainly 
plant, which had to be supported on a stick to a low-brancb- 
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ing, symmetrical, bush-like form. In this change of habit the 
stems of flowers have been developed longer, and now, the dah- 
lia is popular for cut flowers. . 

We will turn, now, from this very brief history to the more 
interesting phase of the subject to many of us; the cuttivatiou 
of the dahlia. 

Dahlias are propagated in four different ways; By seeds, 
by cuttings, by grafting, and by division of root stocks. The 
first method is used when new varieties are to be obtained, 
and when mass effects without much regard to color are de- 
sired. Propagation by cuttings is the chief method of com- 
mercial growers and grafting is used to preserve weak or rare 
varieties, but neither of these is so suitable for the amateur as 
the last named met-hod propagation by division of roots. This 
is done by dividing the root clump into as many divisions as 
there are tubers, as a rule, taking care that there is an eye 
present for each division. The eyes come not on the tuber, but 
on the crown and sometimes may best he started by placing in 
damp, warm place some time before dividing. 

Such tubers may be planted about two weeks before dan- 
ger of frosts is over; it will take them that long to push up 
through the soil. If small roots or green plants are used they 
should not be set out until danger from frost has past. Plant 
in rows four feet apart, and from eighteen inches to three feet 
jipart. in the row. Any good soil with plenty of humus and 
plant food will raise good dahlias. In general we may say that 
good com land will grow them to perfection. 

Commercial fertilizers are. used to a large extent, but are 
best when mixed with well rotted manure. The manure 
nhould be well incorporated into the soil by spading or plow- 
ing. Thorough preparation and tillage of the soil are vital to 
the successful culture of this flower. In its younger stages 
the dahlia grows very rapidly and should be kept deeply and 
thoroughly tilled, but when older, deep tillage should be dis- 
pensed with as it is almost fatal to the production of bloom. 
When the plants begin to blossom, stir the soil frequently and 
thoroughly from 1-3 inches deep and never allow the surface 
of the soil to become baked. 

There are great diiferences of opinion regarding watering 
but some of the best authorities prefer to water little except 
m time of prolonged drought and to depend instead upon con- 
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servation of moisture by meaos of a surface mulch made by 
cultiv&tioD. 

With dahlias, plants which, naturally, grow tall and top- ' 
heavy trimming is an important feature. In planting place 
the tubers on their sides with tlie eye as near the bottom as 
lH>ssib)e, cover 2-3 inches deep. As the shoots come up pineh 
off all but the strongest one and pinch off the top of that shoot 
as soon as two or three pairs of leaves have formed. This in- 
duces branching under ground and a bush like form which is 
stronger and more symmetrical. 

When the tubers ar gathered in the autumn, they should be 
well cleaned and placed in a fairly dry cellar free from frost. 
If the air is too dry or there is danger from frost they may be 
packed in sand or sawdust. 

The varieties a person should grow depends Upon the tastes 
of the person and upon the purpos'e for which they are grown. 
For ent flowers the cactus hybrids, show, fancy and single 
dahlias are used. Varieties such as Grand Duke Alexis, large, 
chiefly white, Wra. Agnew, scarlet, Orange King, orange, etc., 
(C. W. Bruton, red and yellow) are good hybrids; {A. D. 
jjivoni, pink), (Queen of the Yellows, yellow) (Purity, white) 
etc., are examples of the Show sorts ; and Prank Smith, whit*', 
red margin, American flag, uncertainty, illlnstrate the Fancy 
type. For bedding, plants must be dwarf and profuse bloom- 
ers. Matchless (cactus maroon). 

The dahlia has but one enemy of much importance, the tar- 
nished plant bug. This insect is responsible for blasted bugs 
nnd flowers, and for withered, blackened shoots. 

BioblioRraphy, The Dahlia, Lawrence K. Peacock (1897). 

Bui. 128 (Cornell) N. T. 

Bailey, Cyclopedia of ITort. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Tiplady : My experience teaches me that the dahlia 
must be planted in low ground, for the reason that it is in that 
way easier to avoid the appearance of the red spider which is so 
destructive to the foliage of the dahlia, and if it gets a foothold 
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you will not have a blossom. Where the groimd is. dry that is 
where the spider likes to live, but on low ground he will not live. 

Mr. Q. J. Kellogg: In wintering dahlias last season I dried 
them well and put them in boxes, and when I set them out in the 
spring they nearly all failed. I have heard some say they put 
them in the potato bin which would furnish them about the 
right amount of moisture. 

Prof, Brown : Tou do not want to let dahlias get too dry. 
It has been advised to leave them after cutting a{£ the tops, in 
the sun for about a week before removing them to the cellar, and 
then keep them in a fairly moist cellar, not too dry. If you 
get them too dry and keep them too warm they are pretty sure 
not to devekp. 

Mrs. Marcia Hewlett: If the cellar is too moist they will rotT 

Prof. Brown : Oh, yes, it will not do to keep them too moist. 

Mrs. A. D. Barnes : Did you ever try drying them in the 
sun before putting them in the cellar! 

Prof. Brown : Yes, they are dried just the same as potatoes, 
but they do not need so much fresh air. 

Mrs. Barnes : Wcrald you advise putting them directly from 
the row into the cellar? 

Prof. Brown : That depends on the condition of the ground 
when you dig them. If it is wet you had better leave them on 
the surface until the dirt is dry enough to rub off and then 
put them in the cellar. 

Mr. Watson : In wintering dahlias first take the top off and 
then leave them out long enough to dry them off, and then put 
them in a cool cellar and in a dry soil, and I do not believe I 
ever lost a dozen roots in my life. 

Mr. L. G. Kellogg: The best way to keep dahlia roots suc- 
cessfully is to put them in the cellar, letting them dry partially 
for two or three days and then packing them in barrels with 
small potatoes. . I never had any trouble in keeping them in that 
way. 

Mr. Tiplady: I saw a dahlia that stays out all the time. 
The gardener told me so and I believe him. All gardeners that 
have greenhouses put tiiem under the bench and keep them be- 
tween moisture and dry. If my observation is correct, and I 
think it is the dahlia that is known by the name of Sylvia is un- 
doubtedly the finest known up to the present time. The bloom, 
shape and color is good, it is a good pink. I take pleasure in 
announcing that the Sylvia supersedes any variety I know[,.^!i(3(_~>Q|(^ 
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Mr. Periam : I have cultivated dahlias for fifty years, and I 
have never had better success in wintering them than putting 
them loosely in barrels and sifting in sand. The rest best way 
is to put them in a cellar just moist enough to winter potatoes. 
Where the potato will winter in first class shape the dahlia is 
pretty sure to do so. 



PREMIUM LIST, SUMMER MEETING. 

Oshkosh, Aug. 29th, 19O5. 

Flowers. 1st 2d 

Prem. Prem. 

Best display Astere $2.00 $1.00 

Best display Comet Asters 50 ,25 

Best display Branching Asters 50 .25 

Best display Quilled Asters 50 ■ .25 

Best display Single Dahlias •. . 1.00 .50 

Best display Double or Show Dahlias 1.00 .50 

Best display Cactus Dahlias 1.00 .50 

Best display Gladiolus 1.00 .50 

Best display Perennial Phlox 1.00 .50 

Best display Pansies 1.00 .50 

Best display Stocks 1.00 .50 

Best display Single Petunias 1.00 ,50 

Best display Double Petunias 1.00 .50 

Best display Double Verbenas 1.00 .50 

Best display Cosmos 1.00 .50 

Best display Golden Rod 1.00 .50 

Best display Native Asters 1.00 .50 

Best display Native Ferns 1.00 .50 

Best display Wild Flowers 2.00 1.00 

Best display Garden Flowers 2.00 1.00 

I'ctt. mof^t artistically arranged, bouquet or vase 

of garden flowers 1.00 .50 

Best, most artistically arranged, bouquet or vase of 

wild flowers 1.00 .50 

Best exhibit flowers, to be judged by the following 
scale of points: 

No. of varieties shown 75 

Quality 15 

Correct nomenclature 10 5^00 2 50 
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Fruit. 

APPLES. 

Best plate Astrachan ; 1.00 .50 

Best plate Early Harvest i.OO .50 

Best plate Early Joe : . 1.00 .50 

Best plate Oldenburg 1.00 .50 

Best plate Tetofski 1.00 .50 

Best plate Transparent 1.00 .50 



Any variety named in Society Fniit List (1904) 50 .25 

Specimens of plums must be fully colored and ripe enough for 

culinary use. 

Four apples to be shown for a plate. 

In plums not less than ten specimens shall be considered a 

plate. 

For the Young People. 

Premiums for displays of flowers grown by boys and girls 
under 14 years pf age. 

1st 2d 

Prem, Prem. 

Beat display Asters $1.00 $ .50 

Best display Dahlias 1.00 .50 

Best display Gladiolus l.Ojl .50 

Best display of garden flowers other than above. . . 1.00 .50 

Best display wild flowers (collected by exhibitor) , . 1.00 .50 



PREMIUMS AWARDED. 

At the session Tuesday afternoon premiums for flower dis- 
plays were awarded as follows, the judges being W. J. Moyle of 
Union Grove and A. J. Smith of Lake Geneva: 

Asters— First, Mrs. L. W. Barnes; second, Mrs. D. D. Hew- 
lett. 

Comet asters— First, Mrs. Barnes; second, C. Phillipson. 

Branching asters — First, Mrs. D. D. Ilowlett; second, C. Phil- 
lipson. 

Single dahlias— First, R. J. Coe; second, Mrs. Barnes. 

Double dahlias— First, Mrs. Barnes; second, Mrs. W. E. 
Thrall. 

Cactus dahlias — First, R. J. Coe; second, Mrs. Bames^,yClOOQlc 
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Gladiolus — First, R. J. Coe; second, Mrs. Barnes. 

Perennial phlox — First, G. M. Snyder; second, R. J. Coe. 

Pansies— First, Mrs. J, J, Ihrig; second, Mrs. Barnes. 

Stocks — First, Mrs. Barnes; second, H. C. Chiistenaen. 

Single petunias — First, Mrs. Barnes; no second. 

Double petunias— First, Mra D. D. Hewlett; second, Mrs. 
Barnes. 

Verbenas— First, James W. Stephens; seciHid, Mrs, W. E. 
ThmU. 

Cosmos— First, H. C. Christensen ; second, Mrs. Barnes. 

Golden rod — First, C. Phillipson ; second, Mrs. Paytwi. 

Native asters — First, Mrs. D. D. Howlett ; second, Mrs. Marcia 
Hewlett. 

Native ferns — First, Mrs. Marcia Howlett ; second, Mrs. D. D. 
Howlett. 

Wild flowers — First, Mrs. Marcia Howlett ; second, C. Phillip- 
Bouquet of garden flowere — First, Mrs. Barnes; second, C. 
Phillipson. 

Bouquet of wild flowers — First, Mrs. Payton; second, C. 
Phillipson. 

Sweepstakes — First, R. J. Coe, Ft. Atkinson ; second, Mrs. 
L. W. Barnes, Waupaca. 

YOUNG people's DISPLAY. 

Asters — First, Fern Payton; no second. 
Gladiolus — First, Burleigh F. Howlett; no second. 
Garden flowers — First, Shirley Holmes; second, Pern Payton. 
Wild flowers^-First, Fern Payton; second, Burleigh How- 
lett. 



The following awards of first and second premiums on the 
display of fruits were made by the judge, L. J. Kello^ of 
Ripon ; 

Apples, Astraehan — First, J. W. Stephens; no second. 

Eearl harvest — First, J, W. Stephens; no second. 

Oldenburg- — First, M. V. Sperbeek; second, Mrs. Payton. 

Tetofski— First, M. V. Sperbeek; no second. 

Transparent— FiiBt, M. V. Sperbeek; no second. 

Plums, Green Gages — First, H. C. Christensen; no second. 
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Transactions of tke ^iVinter Meeting. 



MORNING SESSION. 

Madison, Wis., February 6, 1906, 
The meeting was called to order in the assembly room of the 
capitol building at 10 o'clock A. M. President T. E. Loope in 
the chair. 



PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 
Dr. T. E. Loope. 

Since we last met in annual conclave your officers have had 
many and varied duties to attend to and while it has seemed un- 
eventful campared to a year when an exposition waa in progress, 
for that reason we have not been so prominently in the public 
eye yet. I believe oar work has tended toward laying the foun- 
dation for future usefulness and the dissemination of horticul- 
tural truth. 

A gratifying item is the increased membership over other 
years. This has not come by reason of our auxiliary societies 
but has come from widely scattered localities where interest has 
been awakened in our work by people who have horticultural 
interests or instincts irrespective of local societies. - It would 
seem that our local societies are built and maintained very large- 
ly by one or more enthusiastic persons who are willing to ex- 
pend much valuable thought and time for tie benefit of the 
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many, who have no care beyond being amused or absorbing 
knowledge from others. This is putting it mildly and those of 
us who have worked in this field know it to be absolutely true 
in a general sense. Even then many local societies, containing 
members who are enthusiastic and eminent in horticultural 
work have collapsed from sheer indifference of the members. 

This is unfortunate for the state society for with well or- 
ganized and helpful auxiliaries in all sections of our state our 
prestage would be vastly increased and our usefulness extended. 
As it is now we must force a recognition of our beneficent work 
by main strength from the fountain head and instead of many 
streams on which to float our leaves of knowledge we must blow 
them upward trusting to chance winds to carry them home to 
the seekers after more light. 

Horticulture stands in similar relation to agriculture as litera- 
ture, music and the fine arts do to scientific education. As an 
adjunct to agriculture it goes beyond the mere tillage of the 
soil for the profit there is in it and puts on the finishing touches 
and deiieate furnishing to what would be ordinary coarse living 
without change or diversity. Agriculture gives you bread, 
potatoes and meat for the substantial muscle building diet. 
Horticulture adds fruit in endless variety which gives infinite 
zest to appetite and stimulates digestion which enables one to 
assimilate the coarser and more strengthening foud. It adds 
flowers to please the eye and leads one through pleasant ways 
nearer to nature and the contemplation of higher ideals and 
nobler actions. To the human race it stands a close second to 
agriculture. 

Believing this assertion to be essentially true we nevertheless 
find that agriculture is a power that commands great attention 
in all our great educational institutions and is supported by an 
imposing array of professors and a vast amount of money appro- 
priated by the state. Horticulture on the other hand has had 
to struggle along with few teachers in our institutions. State 
horticultural societies like our own, that have made a study 
largely a labor of love, are recognized by small appropriations 
utterly inadequate to its pressing needs and the importance of 
its mission. \ ■ if^!f!P|| 

Believing in the advancement of the science and practical 
work of horticulture aa an essential and valuable asset to the 
state for the general happiness and comfort of our inhabitants, 
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for the more refining influence of the home and the health giv- 
ing properti^ of its products, we should seek some means for 
substantially advancing our cause in the estimation of the 
masses. I believe our remedy eonaista in gathering into our 
membership men who are factors in political affaira, men who 
will voice our necessities (and objects in the legislative halls). 
Every member should use his best efforts to see that the legis- 
lator in his district is favorable to our cauae. Educate him in 
the elements of horticulture. Make it a personal duty to do this. 
When this has been accomplished we can widen our sphere of 
action and spread the gospel of horticulture to every household. 

Our society has at present a fair appropriation for the work 
as it has been in the past, but with plans as outlined for the 
future we shall be seriously handicapped unless we can see an 
increase when the legislature meets. 

Our trial orchards rquire an increased outlay to properly care 
for and keep them in good condition. In addition to those al- 
ready planted the society has located one in Barron county, and 
has taken preliminary steps towards one in Marinette or Oconto 
county. If we do this missionary work we will surely need more 
funds to carry our experiments to a practical and intelligent 
consummation. 

We deserve recognition and must secure it. It would seem 
that every progressive horticulturist should make it a duty to 
attend the winter meeting. The cost is not excessive and the 
stimulus received keeps alive the enthusiasm so necessary to the 
successful prosecution of his vocation, Cowper hits the nail 
on the head when he says: 

"How much the Dunce who has been sent to roam 
Exeells the Dunce who has been kept at home." • 

If there are those who think we have not accomplished as 
much as we ought, I have this to say to them, that I believe 
every oiRcer of our society has its best interests at heart and 
have intelligently and earnestly without thought of selfish ends, 
worked as they thought best for its advancement. The main 
thought has been to secure the greatest good to the greatest 
number — to popularize the woric — to present the best tiiought 
as widely as possible — to give correct and up-to-date information 
— ^ta keep ever before the public the importance of the society 
to the whole commonwealth. Tou have in your ranks men of 
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wide practical information, acute bimneBS sagacity and versatile 
accomplighmenta in their lines. There are no abjeetors or dis- 
organizers, consequently we should be a happy family. 

It is no disparagement to others to speak of the efficient 
and enei^etie labor of your Secretary- Upon hia shoulders rests 
largely the weal of your society. He is untiring, Intelligent, 
enthusiastie and in a comprehensive slang "Johnny on the spot." 
I desire to say that with these happy combinations my ofBce has 
been a pleasure to me and the associations connected with it are 
the source of great satisfaction. 



EEPORT OF SECRETARY CBANEFIELD. 

The record of this society for 1905 is one of distinct progress. 
We are moving ahead at a rapid pace. 

The membership roll now includes 350 namea These are all 
either life or annual members whose dues are paid in full. We 
carry no dead timber. As soon as a membership expires the 
member is notified and if the renewal fee is not received within 
a reasonable time his name is dropped. 

The increase in membership since my last annual report is 
133 or a gain of 62 per cent. 

While this increase is not as much as we all desire the increase 
in interest has been very mailed. While in the past many of 
our annual members renewed from a sense of duly or from force 
of habit the prestige of membership in our society is now 
coming to be valued. 

The trial orchard work is attracting wide attention and fav- 
orable comment. Applications for onr bulletins are steadily in- 
creasing and estracts form these as well as reports of our con- 
ventions have appeared in the agricultural press throughout the 
United States. 

Our delegates who have visited other states report most 
gratifying comments on the work of our society. 

On the whole it seems fair to report the society in a prosper- 
ous condition. A report of the transactions of the society fol- 
lows; 
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REVISION OP THE CONSTITUTION. 



At the last annual meeting a reviBion "of our constitution and 
by-lawH was adopted. 

The revised ©matitution includes the following new features, 
given in the order in which they appear in the revised docu- 
ment, 

1. The appointment of the seeretaiy by the executive com- 
mittee. 

2. Abolishing the office of correspandiug secretary. 

3. Provision for the election of members of the executive 
committee from the different congressional districts by Uie dele- 
gates elected by the local societies in each district. 

i. An article defining local societies. 

5. Fixing Madison as the place of meetii^ for the annual 
convention. 

6. An article creating a board of managers consisting of the 
president, treasurer and secretary, empowered to conduct the 
business of the society in alraence of the executive committee. 

The revision of the by-laws provide: 

1. That the secretary shall also be superintendent of the 
trial orchards subject to the direction of the trial orchard com- 
mittee. 

2. Providing for regular bi-monthly meetings of the board 
of managers. 

3. Defining the duties of the trial orchard committee and 
providing for an annual inspection of all of the trial orchards 
by this committee. 

The provision creating the board of managers has aided ma- 
terially in placing the society on a sound basis in the transaction 
of business. 

The board held six meetings during the year as follows: 

Madison, February 10th. 

Milwaukee, IVforch 28th, June 3rd, August 4th, October 6th, 
December 4th. 

Oshkosh August 29th. 

Three meetings of the executive committee were held. At 
Madison February 6th and 10th and Oshkosh August 29tb. 

A detailed report of the proceedings of these meetings is on 
record in the secretary's office and will appear in the printed 
B for 1906. 
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annual report, 

The annual report for 1905 a volume of 329 pages was de- 
livered by the printers May Ist and about 2,000 copies have 
been distributed from the secretary 's office as follows : 

County clerks 890 * 

Short course students 325 

Members 350 

Individual requests 120 

To exchanges ete 300 

' ' 1,985 

BULLETINS. 

Four bulletins have been issued during the year. 

No. 4 spraying, March, 1905, 25 pages, 18 illustrations; 2,500 
copies; cost of printing $70.00. 

No. 5. Fire blight. May, 1905. 8 pages, 1,500 copies, cost 
of printing $16.50. 

No, 6, A preliminary orchard survey of the Kiebapoo river 
region October, 1905, 11 pages; 750 copies, 4 illustrations; 
cost of printing $22.50. 

No, 7. Buying nursery stock December, 1905; 1,500 copies, 
8 pages; cost of printing, $16.50. 

Of bulletins 1, 2 and 3 issued in 1904 the supply is exhausted. 
Several hundred copies each of Noe, 4 and 5 remain and about 
100 each of Nob. 6 and 7. 

The bulletins have been generally well received and if we 
could by any means learn what the people need I am satisfied 
our bulletins would become a most important feature of our 
work. 

The remarkable demand for No, 7 illustrates this. This bul- 
letin was issued, I will frankly state, to fill a gap, to complete 
the quarterly issue for 1905 and contains but little else than 
the fruit lists taken frc^m the annual report and yet the de- 
mand for this has exceeded that of all others combined, while 
bulletin No. 4 on spraying for which it was supposed there would 
be a wide call remains undistributed. 

OUier publications during the year include a list of her- 
baceous perennials and different forms of advertising matter. 

The summer meeting at Oshkosh was well attended and 
marked by unusual interest on the part of all present. The pro- 
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gram, devoted wholly to the diacuasion of a single class of decora- 
tive plants, was well received. The exhibit of flowers, inelud- 
ing both cultivated and native, was probably the most extensive 
in the history of the society. 

The society exhibit at the state fair included a collection of 
photographs illustrating the work of the society, models of 
grafting, pruning and budding as well as an extensive exhibit of 
fruit from the Wausau orchard and about a hundred plates 
contributed by members. 

While the state fair exhibit cost about $120 it is believed that 
we received full returns in advertiang and increased member- 
ship. A portion of the exhibit was installed at the Dane county 
fair at Madison but tlie returns were not satisfactory. 

LOCAL SOCIETIES. 

The local societies that reported last year are all represented 
here today and will inform you of their work as called on. In 
addition it is with much pleasure that I record the association 
with this society of the Lake Geneva Foremen's and Gardener's 
association of Lake Geneva, a newly organized local society of 
great strength. This society is composed exclusively of skilled 
gardeners and every member is also a member of the state 
society. The great interest manifested by the members of the 
Lake Geneva society in the work of the state society and their 
union with this society ir a body is to be commended to the 
other local societies of the state of which less than two per cent 
are members of the state society. 

CONCLUSION. 

This is a brief review of the work of the society for the past 
year. It would seem fitting in conclusion to look ahead to the 
coming year. 

The society is now working on broader lines than ever before 
in its history ; these must be strengthened and other fields of 
usefulness included. 

The trial orchard work is greater than any ever undertaken 
heretofore by a state society and when carried to completion 
will stand as a monument to those who conceived and executed it. 

While the trial orchards are bound to prove of inestimable 
5— H. 
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benefit to the people of northern Wisconsin they absorb a very 
large part of our attention and resources. I recommend a dili- 
gent prosecution of the work as at present established without 
further enlarcrement. The five orchards now located, cover 
practically all of the different undeveloped conditions of north- 
ern Wisconsin and the establishment of more would be merely 
a duplication cf the present work. In aiming to develop the re- 
sources of the state the southern half should not be forgotten. 
The possibilities of tree-fruit culture in southwestern Wiseon- 
c.in have been briefly outlined in bulletin No. 6. The people of 
this region need only an awakening and intelligent direction to 
develop one cf the best and most productive apple regions in 
the west and I have no doubt that there are other sections of 
southern Wisconsin where questions of hardiness, etc., were set- 
tled by the pioneers in our society 50 years ago, which await only 
a demonstration of their resources to make of them productive 
fruit regions. 

Co-ordinate with the encouragement to plant trees must come 
a demonstration of the means of protecting them from insects 
and diseases. No more practical and helpful work could be un- 
dertaken by this society than well advertised public demonstra- 
tions of spraying in different localities in the state. 

These and similar lines of work show the almost unlimited op- 
portunities which we possess to benefit the people of Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin State Horticultural society now stands on a 
widely different basis than the society of twenty-five err fifty 
years ago. In the beginning when the society was supported 
financially by the contributions of the members it was but rea- 
fi:Ti]able that tlie benefits accruing from the assoeiatiora should 
be largely for the members. Now that we solicit and accept 
the bounty of the state of Wisconsin we must endeavor to give 
f) all cf the people of the state just returns for this aid. We 
can no longer feel that our funds, coming as they do from all of 
the people of the state are to be expended exclusively for our 
own benefit. It is right and just that the members, those who 
pay a fee and thus manifest an interest in the society should 
I'cccive direct benefit when possible, and as your Secretary I 
have spared no effoi-t to give help to all who have asked it. 

Certain prerogatives are and should be inherent in member- 
ship but a membership should also imply an obligation to labor 
in a wholly unselfish manner for the advancement of the bo- 
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ciety's interests and the reward for thia must be in a e 

ness of a duty well done. The individual merabera, only, can 

make this society the largest and most influential in the United 

States. 

The officers, to whom are intrusted many duties, must be dili- 
gent and faithful in the discharge of these duties but in order to 
accomplish that at which we aim there must be eo-operatioo on 
the part of every member. "When the time comes that every 
member asks, not "how much can I get from the society, hut 
how much can I give to the society of my time and influence," 
then and not till then will we be on the road to the highest suc- 
cess. 



REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OP TRIAL ORCHARDS. 

P. Cbanepield. ■ 

Many facts relating to the trial orchards for the past year 
will be omitted as two reports by the trial orchard cotomittee 
follow. 



This orchard was visited but three times this year, viz.; 
ia April, July and September. 

In April aeventy-eight apple trees were planted to fill vacan- 
cies, — 25 wealthy, 25 N. W. greening and 28 of other varieties. 

The orchard was sprayed three times with Bordeaux com- 
bined with Swift's Arsenate of lead. In spite of this the fruit 
was very scabby and quite wormy. The foliage was compara- 
tively free from the scab fungous. This is in marked contrast 
to the season of 1904 when the fruit was absolutly free from 
worms and almost free from scab. 

I hesitate to give what I believe to be the reason for this 
condition lest it be construed as self-praise and yet my convic- 
tions are so strong that it mu.st be stated. It is this; 

The spraying was not properly done. In 1904 I superintended 
the spraying and if you will permit me to say it the spraying 
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was thoroughly done. In 1905 I relied on the man in charge 
who expressed the greatest confidence in his ability to do the 
work properly. The results were very apparent. 

There is one very important point in spraying for codling 
moth and scab that is apt to be overloolied viz., that every 
apple must be covered with the spray; spraying the leaves 
will not protect the fruit. 

The rainy season interferred with cultivation at Wausau as 
in the other orchards but toward the end of the summer the 
grass and weeds were subdued and a cover crop of oats sown, 

A fair crop of fruit was home by all varieties of apples ex- 
cept N. W. Greening and Wealthy. Hibernal, Longfield and 
Patten Greening were especially well loaded. Cherries and 
plums were also a fair crop. The cherries were sold on the 
trees to Gilman & Biek of Wausau as was later the entire 
fipple and plum crop. The trouble reported last year as affect- 
ing the N, W. Greening trees has not abated. Several of this 
variety perished laat year and the disease has extended to ad- 
jficpnt rows of "Wealthy. 

Specimens including the trunk of an affected tree were sent 
to Prof. Galloway at Washington who pronounced the disease 
Sphacr.ipsis maiorum or apple canker. This is a fungous at- 
la.?king. f.s a rule, only trees which have been weakened from 
sonu' cause. This cause has not yet been determined. 

Mr. 0. Bues, State Nursery Inspector was requested to visit 
the orchard in August and report on conditions. His report 
which is submitted, herewith, is to the effect that the under- 
lying cause is lack ot drainage and that the trouble can be 
remedied by tile draining a large part of the orchard. In pur- 
suing the investigation Mr. L. P. Haskins, a soil expert, at my 
request made an examination of the sub-surface soils and re- 
ported as follows: 

"I have taken samples of the soil and of the sub-soil from 
your orchard near Wausau and examined carefully the sur- 
rounding country for conditions adverse to good natural 
drainage. After examining the soil and sub-soil samples 
quite carefully keeping in mind the lay of the ground, I am 
of the opinion that sub-surface or tile draining is absolutely 
useless for your orchard. It seems to me you could not have 
more perfect drainage than you have there. I speak now of 
sub-surface drainage and I do not see how tiling could add to 
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it in the least. I have showed the soil saisples to Prof. Whit- 
son and described the location as well as I could and he is of 
the same opinion concerning drainage." 

Thus do doctors disagree ! To show how great a diversity of 
opinion may exist one of our members who examined the 
trees stoutly maintains that the whole trouble is caused by 
improper pruning in the beginning leaving bad crotches in 
which ice collects etc. 

While no solution has been reached of the problem the 
remedial measures suggested by Prof. Galloway sneh as re- 
moving tiie canker spots etc. will be applied next spring with 
the hope of cheeking the disease. 

The net cost of the Wausau orchard during the past year is 
shown by the following reoort. 



Rent $50 00 

Labor 12195 

Material for spraying 23 50 

Orchard disk; 22 50 

Pruning tools 1 50 

Labels , 3 00 

Tree protectors 5 00 

Trees ; 7 80 

Expenses of Superintendent not including milage . . 35 12 
Per diem 6. J. Kellogg and A. J. Philips revising 

records 40 00 

Expenses as above 40 91 

Total $35128 

Receipts : 

Oilman & Rick for cherries $12 18 

Oilman & Riek apples and plums 100 00 

Total $112 18 

Balance or net cost $239 10 

Cost for 1904 255 73 

Cost for 1903 286 30 
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E40LE RIVER. 

Early in April a careful examination of this orchard by Mr. 
W. H. Adams showed a disastrous condition of affairs similar 
to that in 1904 viz., winter killing of practically all of the 
apple trees in the orchard and many of the plums. The or- 
chard was replanted early in May, the planting season for 
this region, native plums being substituted in many cases for 
apples. In all 278 trees were planted; 206 apple and crab; 
44 plum and cherry. 

At the suggestion of several residents of Eagle River who 
believed that an elevated site on heavier soil would be more 
favorable 20 trees were planted on such a site on the farm of 
Mr. Adams. Under date of Jan. 19th 1906, Mr. Adams re- 
ports these trees all alive and in good condition. 



Report of W. H. Adams. 

F. Cranefield, 

Madison, Wis. 

Dear Sir; Am in ree't of your favor of the 18th, want- 
ing me to report on the little trial orchard at our farm. 

The trees are all alive, the bark is in perfect order, not a 
twig or a branch died. They made from 8-12 inches growth, 
the root growth was equally aa great. They went into win- 
ter quarters witJi not a speck of fungous growth on their 
leaves. The bark is absolutely smooth. 

The Wisconsin trial orchard here is in pretty hard shape. 
We had a snow storm about Oct. 19 and it broke the limbs and 
left them in bad shape. They should have proper care in 
the spring or the orchard will be practically lost. 

The orchard made excellent growth this year and should 
have credit for it. 

W. H. Adams. 

The cultivation in the Eagle River orchard was continued 
as last year. We must keep on planting and hope for better 
things. 
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Finncial Statement- 

lient $25 00 

Labor 135 00 

Tree protectors 15 40 

Trees 37 44 

Expenses of superintendent except milage . 6 50 

Total $219 34 

Cost 1904 375 24 

Cost 1903 236 21 



Of the 489 trees planted in the spring of 1904 all but 41 sur- 
vived. These were reset last May and the second plat of 
five acres planted. 

The trees made but a poor growth owing probably to ex- 
cess of water in the soil and some fears may be entertained as 
to the outcome nest spring. ^ 

The almost continuous rains during the growing season in- 
terfered seriously with cultivation and the growth of grass 
and weeds was allowed to remain as a cover crop. The work 
of converting the dumping grounds leased from the North- 
ern Pacific R. R. into a park progresses slowly but surely. 

That we are not alone in the effort to develop the fruit- 
growing industry of Northern Wisconsin is shown by letters 
received from Mr. A. B. Warner of Ashland and Mr. Knight 
of Bayfield. Mr. Warner who is secretary of the Keystone 
Lumber Co., of Ashland, has planted on land 13 miles south 
of Ashland, two trees each of 58 varieties of apples, 4 of 
crabs, 6 of plum, 5 of cherry, 1 of pear, 3 of peaches, and 1 
of quince, making an experimental orchard second only in 
importance to onr Poplar orchard. 

While Mr. Warner's orchard is purely for pleasure and ex- 
periment Mr. Knight is entering the field of commercial or- 
charding and expects to plant next spring twenty a«res of 
apples of nine varieties. 

In a recent letter Mr. Knight says: "I have been observ- 
ing apple trees grown here for the last thirty years and I am 
not afraid of failure of the hardy kinds." 
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Financial Statement. 

Rent $75 00 

Rent park sites 2 00 

Labor 155 87 

Trees and shrubs 132 44 

Tree protectors 12 00 

FeDce material 7 58 

Pruning tools 2 50 

Expenses of superintendent 35 90 

Total $423 29 

Cost in 1904 $401 42 

UEDPOBD. 

The Medford orchard snffered to the extent of 69 trees 
which were reset last spring. The orchard was found to be 
in excellent shape on my visit in May, due to the intelligent 
and painstaking efforts of Mr. Harris who spends his entire 
time in the orchard in spring and summer. 

Financial Statement. 

Trees $9 83 

Pruning tools 2 00 

Oats for cover crop 2 48 

Expenses of superintendent 14 00 

Total $28 31 

Cost 1904 $83 20 

In conclusion if I may offer suggestions as to the future of 
the trial orchard work it would be to repeat the thought ex- 
pressed in the report as Secretary, viz., that no more trial or- 
chards be established for several years, at least. The tried 
and tested regions of the state demand our attention. A por- 
tion of the remaining five acres at Poplar might with advan- 
tage be devoted to testing seedlings and new varieties 
whether from our own state or elsewhere. In addition if de- 
sired hundreds of thousands of seedlings might be grown 
here at slight expense to be distributed among our members 
for testing; after this if space remained, from one hundred 
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to one thousand root grafts of each of the different varieties 
now in our orchards might be planted with thp object in view 
of furnishing our own home growE trees for filling vacan- 
cies in our orchards. 



REPORT OF TRIAL ORCHARD COMMITTEE—ANNUAIi 
INSPECTION. 

S. H, Mabshall. 

Mr. President and Members of the State Eortieultural Society: 
Your committee made a partial report of their inspection 
of the trial orchards at the summer meeting, but will try and 
make a more extended one at this time. The orchard com- 
mittee consists of Dr. Loope, Mr. Coe and myself, and in ac- 
cordance with the ru)es of our society we inspected all of the 
trial orchards, during the last week in July. 

At Eagle River where we made our first stop we found the 
orchard situated about a mile north-east of the town, con- 
sisting of five acres of nearly flat sandy land. The first 
trees were planted in 1901 and balance the next year. Of 
these original plantings a great part of the apple and cherry 
trees had been killed off during the hard winter of 1903 and 
1904, but as a great many young native forest trees were killed 
at the same time we thought best to replant and try again. It 
would be hardly fair to say that it was impossible to raise 
apples in this part of the state without giving it a further 
trial. The trees were not root killed, but were killed at the 
top, the trunk being alive in many cases a foot or more above 
ground, or presumably up to the snow line. The young trees 
and those that had survived we found doing nicely as only 
24 were dead and of these 14 were older trees that had been 
cut back in hopes that they would live. We found the or- 
chard in a very fair state of cultivation considering the sea- 
son. There did not seem to be any marked degree of differ- 
ence in the hardiness of the various kinds of apples. We 
recommend that two more rows of cherries be planted the 
leut'i'i of the orchard of the far side from town, to consist of 
2-3 Early Richmond and 1-3 L. Montmorency. 
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Our next stop was at Wausau. The orchard here is about 
three miles uorth-east of town on high land and most of it 
well drained. The soil is a elay with numerous small stones 
in it. Here we were greatly alarmed over some disease tiat 
had played havoc with a number of trees and seemed to be 
spreading. This we decided was apple canker and our Sec- 
retary we found had sent a tree to Washington and they pro- 
nounce it that, and have given him some instructions as how 
to eradicate it and he is at work on it now. It is fortunate 
in one way that the disease should make its first pronounced 
appearance in a state orchard instead of a private one, as it 
gives us a chance to experiment with ways and means to 
stop it and give out the information we may gain to others 
who may be so unfortunate as to be afflicted in the future. 
We also found that the orchard was badly infested with 
scab, though Mr. Cranefield insists it was thoroughly sprayed. 
This may be accounted for by the weather conditions, thick 
fog most every morning until nine o'clock and lots of rain, 
or as I am inclined to think, some inperfection in applyng the 
spray. Saw but two cases of blight. We found 73 dead 
trees and about 50 more or less damaged. A good part of 
this destruction was done by" apple canker, but some of it 
was done by winter killing and too deep plowing close to 
the trees. A few of the cherries from being planted on 
swales were suifering from wet feet and we recommend that 
plums be planted instead of cherries in these places. We 
also recommend not to replant any trees in east row, but to 
let that row die out. We did not find as much fruit as we ex- 
pected and what there was of it was so badly infected with 
apple scab that it was hard to judge of if at this time. The 
most promising varieties (as to fruit) were Hibernal, Pattens' 
Greening, Okabena, Milwaukee and Gideon. The plum crop 
was poor and the cherries were badly infested with shot hole 
fungus. From all we could discover the trees of the N. W. 
Greening seemed to suffer more from the canker than the 
others. Perhaps a fairer way to put it would be that the 
disease started with this variety and killed seven trees and 
then spread to the Longfield and killed six in two rows. Two 
rows of McMahan seem to be immune as only one appears 
to be affected. Next to these come two rows of Wealthy 
where we found about ten trees either dead or dying. The 
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Wealthy by tbe way aoes iioi seem to uo weu in tnis loeatiou. 
:\ext to tne iweajiny we nuu a ruw oi reerieas wim ouiy two 
ueau trees, itieu comes a row ox jsewen witii oue tree oauiy 
uiseaseu. iwo rows oi nepita Jiaieiina suuoreu more wuu 
two ueau trees m eacn row. lue&e eieveu rows seem u) cover 
lue aamaged trees. 

uur next stop was Meaford wtiere we toimU tne orcliani 
about two miles itom town, in a gooa situation except lor a 
uitcn and some low grouna in one eorner. ine son is ciay 
ana somewhat similar to Vv ausau out heavier and more stpny. 
ihis orchard consists ot three acres and we lound it in a 
most perfect state ot cultivation. I'he trees looked thntty 
except where the apple trees were ailected by sun scald, 
caused by their being topped too hjgh. ihere was only one 
dead tree in this orchara ot" three acres that could not be 
traced to wet teet. We recommend that these dead apple 
and cherry trees be replaced with plum. The first trees in this 
orchard were planted in 19U2. They are too young to draw any 
conclusions as to the adaptability of the different varieties. The 
trees seem to have all made a tair growth, I'd dead in all. 

Poplar is a small town on the in. f. ity. between yuperior 
and Ashland and about eighteen miles east of Superior. The 
orchard is just across the road from the station, which gives 
it a very public location. 'I'he orchard is fifteen acres and 
five acres were planted spring before last and five more last 
spring. The soil here is a very stitf clay and we have been 
unfortunate in having two extremely wet seasons. Last 
summer at the time of our visit they had hardly a day that 
they could get into the orchard to cultivate and the grass 
and weeds had a good start. Wherever there was the slight- 
est depression in the ground there water stood and the trees 
were either dead or sickly and it looks as though we would 
have considerable replanting to do here, with 84 dead trees 
and more that look as though they would die before spring. 
The balance of the orchard showed a good growth for the 
trees that had been planted two years and only a scant 
growth for those set last spring. Nearly all the cherry trees 
were dead except one row that had a dead furrow plowed 
on ea«h side of it and this emphasizes a lesson that was 
plainly shown at the other orchards. Cherries will not do at 
all well except where the soil is perfectly drained. We 
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recommend that in the future all cherries planted in this or- 
chard have a dead furrow plowed on efteh mde of the row 
and that some surface draining should be done at once. 



REPORT OF TRIAL ORCHAltD COMMITTEE— LOCATING 
ORCHARDS. 

R J. Cob. 

At a meeting of the executive board of this society held at 
Oshkosh during the summer meeting in August it was de- 
cided to locate two new trial orchards, both in the northern 
part of the state. One on or well toward the east side and 
the other over toward the west side, and tJte trial orchard 
committee was instructed to proceed to select these sites. 
Agreeable to these instructions your committee agreed upon 
a date and decided that we would inspect the eastern side 
first. Along in October we went to Oconto as a sort of head- 
quarters and from there traveled by team and tail over quite 
a large tract of territory in Oconto and Marinette counties. 
Unfortunately we did not succeed in finding just what we 
thought would meet all the requirements. To the west and 
southwest of Peshtigo we found some splendid orchard sites 
but this particular section had been settled for a good many 
years and it is quite evident that it was settled by people who 
had grown apples in their former homes for nearly every 
farm had a; good sized orchard and they were all located to 
the best advantage and they seemed to be in splendid condi- 
tion. This section would undoubtedly be a good place for a 
trial orchard but as an object lesson it is not needed for the 
settlers have already demonstrated that it is a first class apple 
section. The other sections we visited did not seem to your 
committee to be just what should be selected. While we found 
some locations that seemed to be well suited to the purpose 
they were so out of the way that they would not be seen by 
enough people to make it worth the time and expense of es- 
tablishing and maintaining an orchard in those localities. 
We thought that whenever a trial orchard was located it 
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should not ooly be a location favorable enough to make suc- 
cess fairly certain, but that it should be on a main traveled 
road where it eould be seen by a good majority of the people 
of the vicinity. "We had planned to visit one more locality 
on this afternoon of the last day. We felt that we could not 
spare the time but found we eould not get a train that after- 
noon and it was too far to drive so we arranged with Dr. 
Loope for hira to go the next morning to investigate that sec- 
tion, but he did not find conditions such that he thought we 
would be justified in locating an orchard in that section. 
Ijeaving Oconto at night the balance of the committee went 
across the state to see what could be found over on the west 
side. We thought Barron county would be about the right 
locality and decided to go there and if we could not find what 
we wanted there we would then look elsewhere. Mr. Marshall 
remembered a 'Professor Cheney (a former professor in the 
university whose health had failed) who had located at or 
near Barron and thinking that he might be of a good deal of 
help to us we headed for that place. We found our man and 
at the same time found what seemed to us to be an almost ideal 
place for a trial orchard, on his farm being a good clay soil 
gently rolling and situated on a main road just outside the 
thrifty growing village of Barron. Taken all in all I believe 
it is the opinion of your committee that this is one of the 
best if not the best site for a trial orchard we have thiis far. 
While we did not locate the two orchards we set out to do 
(we felt that in an enterpriRe of this kind it was best to make 
haste slowly) we came home feeling pretty well satisfied with 
the results of our trip. 



Mr. Irving Smith: Idon't know whether it is in order to dis- 
cuss varieties or not at this time to put into the trial orchards, 
but I have noticed in the matter of cherries that none of the 
Russian varieties are ever mentioned. I would like to ask the 
question why some of the Hussian varieties are not used in these 
experiments? There must be some reason for it. 

Mr. W. J. Moyle: Perhaps the Russian cherries would be 
a great deal like the pears that have been sent out from that , 
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wonderful country. The Russian pear is practically worthless, 
and a great many of the Russian cherries, as I remember them 
at the experiment station, were not hardy, a large majority of 
them, not even as hardy as our own best varieties. I think that 
is the reason they have not been experimented with. 

Mr, D. E. Bingham: We have a few of the Russian cherries 
and they seem to be just as hardy as the Montmorency and 
Just as nice a fruit and I would like to see some of them planted 
in the orchards. 

The President: They have the names' of the Russian varieties 
so badly mixed up that we often get four or five varieties under 
one name. 

Mr. Smith : I do feel inclined to dispute what Mr. Moyle has 
said, because a great deal of the stuff that is sent out under 
the name of Russian is worthless, but still (we keep buying of 
our nurserymen and we must have cherries. Now I think even 
Mr. Moyle will admit, if he will come up to our place in season, 
that there are some Rusdan cherries that are good in some lo- 
cations. About twenty years ago, I don't know but it was more, 
we set out 75 Russian cherry trees. We bought them of a man 
in Oconto named Cook, who was an enthusiastic Russian cherry 
man and he grew them there. They came to us by the name of 
Oral and Ostheim. When they came into bearing, instead of 
two varieties there were three or four. The earliest ones were 
very bright red, and good quality sour cherries. Then comes 
another variety a little later, similar to that earliest one that 
is also very fine, most elegant quality when they are ripe and 
most disreputable when they are green. Then some that are 
quite dark, the kind, I should say that would be called a black 
cherry, although they are not black, but a very dark red. They 
have a little more of the astringent taste, but a very good mar- 
ket cherry. We have two of the dark ones, and in all the years 
that we have had those cherry trees we have never failed to get 
a fair crop and in most years a good full crop of cherries year 
after year. Some of those trees are dead now, b\it there have 
not any died for a number of years, except there was some 
very apparent' reason for it. 

Mr. M. S. Kellogg: I would like to ask a question along the 
line of Russian cherries and our native varieties, can Mr. Smith 
compare these cherries with the English Morello, Early Rich- 
mond or Montmorency and these classes that we all know, 
grown on the same ground and under the same conditjonsj . 
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Mr. Smith: All I can say on that is, that we have set out 
for the last ten years, since I began to fill in where there were 
some dead, with the common cherries, and I have as yet failed 
to get enough to try, to compare with the othera. Most of the 
trees are dead and those that are not dead look as though they 
wished they were, — never had agy fruit on. 

Mr. A. Brackett (Minneapolis) : I cannot say in regard to 
cherries in this locality, but around Minneapolis and around 
Lake Minnetonka they have planted thousands of dollars worth 
of cherry trees, both Russian and our native cherries, and I do 
not think that a cherry tree is standing there today, and those 
that did bear a few juat bore enough to supply the birds, they 
always get their share fii-st anyhow. We have a composite 
cherry there, which is not really a cherry, but a cross between 
II cherry and a plum, and that is the only thing we get cherries 
from up there. 

Mr, Moyle: In relation to these Russian cherries, — we tested 
those cherries thoroughly at our station at Madison. At least 
75 per cent of those Russian varieties that we had did not blos- 
som and bear a .cherry. There was a variety there that I feel 
distinctly in love with ; it was a dwarf growing tree, very hardy 
and productive and if I had a commercial orchard I would plant 
that variety. I wrote to Prof. Budd, asking if it was possible 
to get some of those cherries and he referred me to a party in 
the state of Nebraska, who he said was preparing scions, and I 
wrote to t>is man, and after a great deal of correspondence 
I got a lot of scions and grafted them, and I have found to my 
great regret that they are nothing in the i-'^rld but the Old 
English Morello, 

Mr. S. II. Marshall: Mr. Moyle says they have tried these 
trees in the station and they have not been successful. Well, 
I do not believe in condemning a fruit because it will not grow 
in one place; it should be tried' on two or three other places. 
I do not think a trial of fruit in one particular location is 
worth anything ; they may not do at all there, and they may do 
very well in other places. Now, I have plums in my orchard; 
right across the lake, within four miles of the University that 
do very well, that do not amount to anything on the other side 
of the lake, and vice versa. And I will answer Mr. Smith to 
say, as a member of the orchard committee for the last two 
years, that my objection to the Russian cherries was that I 
did not think they were as hardy as other varieties, and •1'(''*^,a(tI,> 
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been my 'experience on my own farm that they are very scant 
bearers. But I believe it is a good idea to plant some in some 
of our trial orchards. 

Mr. Street: I noticed some of the plums died; were those 
Americana varieties, such as the Surprise, or Hammer? 

The Secretary : Very few of the plums that died in any of 
our trial orchards, a very small percentage, some died in Eagle 
River, but we have planted many of the native varieties; we have 
not planted any Japanese or European plums in any of the 
orchards, with possibly an exceptional tree or two. 

Mr. Street: Does the Surprise seem to be as hardy as the 
otheral 

. Mr. Marshall : I think the Surprise is fully as hardy as any 
of the native plums. 

Mr. Moyle: How about the Hammer? 

Mr. Marshall: It seems that the Hammer is perfectly hardy; 
it is with me, I know, and bears lots of fruit, and the fruit, 
I think, next to the Surprise, is the best. The tree is very 
vigorous, and it almost comes up to the Surprise, it is one of 
the best things we have. 



FRUIT MARKETING SESSION. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON CO-OPERATIVE PRUIT 
MARKETING. 

W. H, Hanchett. 

As a member of the committee on co-operative fruit market- 
ing I beg leave to report, as follows: 

Your committee as a whole have been unable to meet during 
the past year. As a member of it I have j^ven the subject some 
thought, and as it has been my privilege to visit most of the 
fruit growing sections of Wiseonan, Minnesota, and Iowa, I 
have made inquiries regarding methods employed by the differ- 
ent associations I have eome in contact with. 
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The following places that I have visited have associations: 
Eau Claire, La Crosse and Sparta, in Wisconsin ; Long Lake and 
Excelsior in Minnesota; and Montrose, Iowa. 

I found that methods varied greatly with different associa- 
tions. The Sparta and Eau Claire associations seeking to look 
after the loading of the fruit only leaving the individual the 
greatest possible latitude as to how he was to pack his fruit and 
to whom he was to ship, while the Long Lake and Montrose 
associations practice some sort of grading and leave the mar- . 
keting all to their manager, who is subject only to the board of 
directors; differing however in that while the Long Lake asso- 
ciation aim to do their own wholesaling, avoiding the com- 
mission man aa much as possible; while the Montrose associa- 
tion deal with the commission man solely. The question of com- 
mission man or no commission man seems to be a live topic where 
ever you find fruit growers. 

The sentiment at Long Lake was decidedly a^inst the com- 
mission man while at Mlontrose I found it just as decidedly in 
his favor. 

Difference in location doubtless has a great influence in this 
matter. The community of fruit growers who have near mar- 
kets are certainly not living up to their opportunities if they 
do not do their own wholesaling, while a community distant 
from its market making the refrigerator car a necessity must of 
a necessity look to the commission man as their distributor. 
The Long Lake association have amply proven that fruit grow-' 
era through a well oi^anized association may profitably do their 
own wholesaling; they having done during the past three years 
nearly $200,000.00 worth of business at a cost of a little over 
3% on gross sales, with something like $600.00 of uncollected 
accounts on Jan. 1st, only $100 of which was considered uncol- 
lectable. We wonder whetiier any commission house in the 
northwest can show a better record. 

The Puyallup & Sumner association of Sunmer, Washington, 
furnishes us with another example of enterprise and pu^ on 
the part of an association. I found their blackberries last 
fall in every town in North Dakota in which the N. P. did 
business; shipped there by express in refrigerated crates, hold- 
ing 72 quarts each. 

Upon inquiry of a dealer at Valley City, I found these berries 
were often kept three or four days after their arrival in these 
crates in good condition. In a visit with Mr. Paulhamu8,4Jie^^^[ -. 
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president of this association, I found he had visited all the 
leading centers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, and western Canada 
in search of markets for their fruit. 

y At Sparta do attempt has ever been made to place the entire 
marketing of the crop in the hands of a manager, our associa- 
tion only undertaking to look after the loading; leaving each 
individual to make his own bargain and ship to whom he pleased. 
I do not consider this the most business like way of doing but 
the great variety of soil about Sparta and the great variation 
in the quality of fruit make our growers very loth to pool their 
product, and a proper grading of the fruit would be the only 
way of making this possible. Secretary Cranefield has asked 
me in giving this report to give my opinion as to the benefits of 
an asBOciation and as to whether or not a still further benefit 
might be derived by a co-operation between competing shipping 
points. That there is a benefit to be derived from co-operative 
work no one can doubt who has ever visited a fruit center dur- 
ing the fruit harvest. In fact ili becomes a necessity. The 
loading of one or more cars of fruit calls for systematic work 
on the part of some one, and this means co-operation either or- 
ganized or unorganized, and in every instance where I have 
made inquiry I have found that organized co-operation has ob- 
tained the best average price. I waj surprised on a visit to 
Eock Island and Moline, 111., to find raspberry growers there 
getting discouraged and quiting the business because the prices 
in their local markets had ruled at 6 quarts for a quarter for 
several years, this too, when markets easily within their reach 
were paying fancy prices. A little co-operation here and some 
pint boxes to have shipped their product in, would certainly 
have paid handsome dividends. The advantages of leaving thd 
marketing of the crop entirely in the hands of an association, 
manager are that it leaves the fruit grower at liberty to give 
his whole time at this critical period to look after the harvest- 
ing of his crop and does away with unnecessary competi 
tion. That there may also be a benefit derived from co-opera- 
tion between competing shipping points I also believe, for in 
this way only can a more even distribution be accomplished and 
competition be reduced to a minimum. 

To illustrate: On June 14th, the past season, a leading Lu 
Crosse commission house was flooding the west with postal card 
quotations, reading as follows; Nic« Fresh Home Qrown-Straw-. 
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berries $.75 to $1.00 per 16qt. ease. They are coming nice 
now and we do not think they will be any lower this season, 
On this same date Minneapolis buyers were paying $1,60 per 
case on the streets of Sparta. 

I have understood that this commission house is the manager 
of the La Crosse association. "What must the members of that 
association be doing to allow their manager to be selling their 
product in job lota when buyers were paying $.50 to $.75 per 
case more in spot cash for car lots within 30 miles of them? 

A talk with Sparta that day would have saved them some 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr, Hanchett : I regret very much that the chairman of this 
committee could not have been with us; I believe he was the one 
who inspired the appointment of this committee and he and I 
could not agree in all points as to eo-operative marketing of 
fruit. Mr, Hotchkiss was very enthuaastic in the idea that if 
the fruit growers should combine and establish salesrooms in 
all of our large <^ities, take the business entirely out of the 
hands of the commission men, that we would derive great bene- 
fit therefrom. I do not agree with him in that idea. While I 
believe it is a good thing for the fruit grower to keep close watch 
on the commission man and know whether or not he is doing a 
straight business, I fully realize that if we were to undertake 
to oust our commission men, that we will have a fight on our 
hands, that there would be some loss in this fight that some- 
body has got to shoulder, and in all kinds of co-operative fights 
I always find that those who are the loudest in proclaiming the 
benefits of eo-operation are usually the last ones who want to 
put up the money or who want to stand expenses of any kind of 
a fight or any kind of a loss, and I do not think it is advisable 
or safe to undertake to suddenly upset any established methods 
of marketing, I believe that there are commission men who 
are just as honest and conscientious in the performance of their 
work as the average fruit grower, and for my part I fee] that 
whatever is done in the way of co-operative marketing sliould 
be done in eo-operation with reliable commission houses, »» well 
as through co-operation on the part of fruit growers themselves. 
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Mr. Brackett : I would like to say one word in r^ard to this 
eo-operation in selling fruit. I live at Excelsior, near Lake 
Minnetonka. We have an association there which we started 
without thirty members five years ago, and now we have ahout 
145 members in the association. We ship nearly all our fruit 
Uirough the association. Of course there are a few members 
there that ship their stuff to the commission houses, and I'think 
it is very necessary that we have commission houses. There 
are times that we have more fruit than we can possibly dispose 
of through our regular channel of shipping to our customers 
through the association, and on such days as that it is neces- 
sary, we have to do it, we have to consign our fruit to the com- 
mission houses, and as this gentleman said, his paper was very 
thorough, he covered almost every point. There is one point 
he did not hit upon. We find in shipping fruits through the 
express companies that very often we have lost shipments, — 
may not have been delivered, may have been sent on the wrong 
road, and it is the fault of the express companies in doing so, 
but it is very hard to get anything out of the express com- 
panies if we have to go to them as an individual, it is a very 
hard job to do it, but through the manager of the association 
who is shipping all this fruit, when he goes to an expres com- 
pany for damages which he can prove, he does not have any 
trouble in getting repaid. We have had two instances of that 
kind at Excelsior. One time there was a lot of fruit sent 
through Minneapolis from our town, and through the neglect 
of the express company they allowed that fruit to lie twelve 
hours in Minneapolis before it went on. It caused us a dam- 
age of at least $100. All our manager had to do was to present 
that to the express company, and without any delay they re- 
funded the $100, when, if it had been an individual, we might 
have fought them for a year and probably never would have 
got it. 
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MARKETING FRUIT. 
A. L. Hatum, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

There is a general impression that to keep well, fruit should' 
be picked before it is fully matured. It ia true that dead ripe 
fruit does not market well and soft fruit is at a discount in all 
markets. It is also true that some fniite like strawberries will 
color up and become apparently ripe in two days or less. With 
some fruito, notably the apple and peach, my observation and 
experience is that they keep best if fully grown and well col- 
ored when picked. Not only this but green fruit will never 
become of good quality and is often extremely poor. If you do 
not believe this try it on your "Wealthy apples. No fruit can 
mature unless the tree or plant upon which it grows has good 
healthy foliage the entire growing season. Hence one neeeafflty ' 
for spraying. 

Another essential in marketing fruit is to prevent bruising. 
This means careful handling and transporting from the first to 
the last of the life of the fruit. It means taking the fruit di- 
rectly from the plant or tree to the package in which it goes to 
market jwith the least possible handling. In apples I have 
already sorted as I picked and packed at once in the orchard. 
Of course I continue sorting all fruit as long as it is in sight, 
always throwing out imperfect fruits until the package is 
ready to cover. 

In packages I have used barrels, bushel baskets and boxes for 
apples. For home market where packages can be returned 
bushel boxes are convenient and best, but for shipment I prefer 
barrels. For plums 'I know of nothing better than climax one- 
fifth bushel baskets with side slatted raised cover with slats set 
somewhat closer than for peaches. For cherries, blackberries, 
strawberries, gooseberries and currants I prefer the 16 quart 
Hallock erate with wooden boxes. For raspberrries I use 24 
pint Hallock crates. 

Various kinds of paper boxes are now being exploited but I 
have seen more worthy of recommendation. Most of them are 
too flimsy and faulty in principle. A trial of one of these in 
shipment gave very poor results. There are now two firms in 
Wisconsin making birch veneer boxes that give excellent satis- 
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faction and we find them much stronger than white wood 
which was the original box material in Michigan and since its 
exhaustion there is obtained in Tennessee. 

Where the quantity of fruit is greater than what is needed 
at home it is often necessary to combine with neighbors and 
load cars together in order to secure proper transportation and 
marketing. Where refrigeration and marlieting is neeesaary 
as in the case of all berries and summer fruits it will be neces- 
sary to hire some one to receive, load and forward as well as to 
see to icing and fixing the ears. With us this person has acted 
as our salesman. 

Gf course where it can be done sales are made on the track 
but this can not always be done and then the salesman con- 
signs to whoever he thinks best. 

Where shipments are made over through routes between our 
great cities I think it would be a decided advantage to secure a 
_ private refrigerator car service as then better and cleaner cars 
can be had and expert inspection and care is given that will 
often be of great value to the shipper. If enough business is 
done to warrant the expense then it is advisable to have a man 
at the market end of the route to hustle for the shipper's interest. 

(Where reasonable contracts can be made with reliable groc- 
ers and merchants and where deliveries can be made with rea- 
sonable certainty that method of marketing is usually satisfac- 
tory. But whatever method of marketing is adopted the shipper 
and grower should have telephone connection with tiieir markets 
and have full information about their market at the latest pos- 
sible moment before every shipment.) 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Geo. E. Rowe: This subject of marketing of fruit is 
so very large, and the phases of it that are of special interest, 
or that concern different states and different sections vary 
so greatly that I hardly knew which phases of it would be 
best to take up in connection with your meeting here. 

I find in general that there are three things that enter into 
the marketing of fniit, — the man, the fniit and the market. 
Gtood man, good fniit, good market; poor man, poor fruit, 
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poor market, in general. The rule will not always follow out, 
but that is gcDerally true. 

My first experience in marketing dates back thirty-five 
years, when a boy, nine years of age, I used to go to market 
every day during the summer and hold the horses while my 
older brother went from house to house and hotel to hotel 
and took orders and delivered the goods, over at Grand 
Rapids. By-the-way, he was the first one to grow celery and 
sell celery in the state of Michigan, and think of the great 
industry that has developed since that time. I do not remem- 
ber just when he began to sell it, before I had to hold the 
horses, I think. From that time until the time I was ten the 
next year when he went away, I had all of our goods to sell. 
We were among the first growers around the city, and that 
was the peddling of fniit from house to house, the grocery 
stores at that time did not handle green goods, they handled 
simply the old staples, but I think when I was about fourteen 
they had begun, a few of them, to handle strawberries and 
peaches and other classes of fruit. Then we found it would 
be easier to market a load by going directly to them and sell- 
ing and taking the cash. My father with twu other gentle- 
men, W. N, Cook and S. N. Pearsall were sent to the tri-state 
fair at St. Louis to represent the state of Michigan with a 
large collection of fruit. We having lived close to Grand 
Rapids market, always having had a good market and good 
prices, the fruit industry looked like a very fine thing. 

At the tri-state fair at St. Louis we came in touch with the 
Iron Mountain Railroad people, and men representing the line 
of industry in Arkansas. They had lot« of nice fruit there. 
and cheap land for sale and great inducements to offer, and 
father, with some others, thought it was a fine thing, and so 
in the course of a very short time we found ourselves in Ar- 
kansas, at the foot of the Ozark mountains, with a fruit farm, 
expecting of course the same good prices and the same good 
treatment from those to whom w.e sold our gojds as we had 
in our home city, when we met the man to whom we sold face 
to face. But after we were established we found, a very 
pleasant gentleman coming every day or two from the north 
or from Chicago and from St. Louis and from Kansas City, 
and all of them leaving their stencils and telling us and as- 
suring us that they could give us the very best prices obtain- 
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able Oil the -market for our goods. We planted heavily and 
we shipped heaviiy, and sometimes we got pay for our pack- 
ages and sometimes we did not, and after a couple of years 
the bank account began to lessen that we had saved up and 
stored in the old home city, and it began to be another propo- 
sition. We attempted then, and did, organize a fruit growers' 
asaoeiatioD. This proposition we came up against in our re- 
turns from the market, ' ' Soft and sandy ; " " berries arrived too 
late," "market glutted," and that of sort of thing constantly 
coming up, regardless of the condition and the time in which 
the goods were shipped. So then we came to the conclusion, 
after we organized the fruit grcftvers' association, that in 
some places the express companies were perhaps to blame, 
because tJiere were three express companies running over thL- 
same line, and all fighting for the business, and each express 
company could get into the market quickest. For example, 
getting into Des Moines, Iowa, or Cedar Rapids, every one 
could get there the quickest, and some of them would take 24 
hours longer the way they went around, and so in those eases 
the express companies were to blame. But we found that the 
express companies and the commission men and the. glutting 
of the markets, those three things, and the fruit growers said, 
nofw, we will have to investigate and find out. so as to know 
what markets will take our fruit. I happened to be the one 
that was elected secretary, and put on the road, and in 1886 
I spent a day here in Madison, looking up your market to find 
out just what your capacity was. I visited many places, the 
size of Madison at that time, the largest cities in the North- 
west, I visited in behalf of the fruit growers and shippers' 
association for the purpose of finding out what express com- 
pany got in there first, for the purpose of finding out what 
commission man in that place was doing a square busness, for 
the purpose of finding out how much goods the market would 
take, so that we could keep from overstocking the markets 
and could regulate our system of shipping so aa not to get 
more berries in here than you could take, because, if they 
were good berries and you had five times as much as you 
could use you could not give anything for them ; if they were 
good berries and you had the right amount, you could give a 
good price for them. Those three things we worked out along 
this line. 
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Ea£h day all findings were printed and sent to every mem- 
ber of the Association, and those men did not get any more 
goods from that section, and they never knew why. They 
went down, they sent their men down, and they wanted goods 
and they never got them until they paid the cash for them. 

I found the same sort of thing in Chicago. I found the same 
thing in every city where commission men are doing business. 
I found on the other hand again, that the express companies 
were to blame in some eases, and by-the-way, the express com- 
panies, when we appealed to them, told them what we had in 
mind, what we wanted of them, dealt fairly with us. The Su- 
perintendent of the United States Express Company at that 
time in St. Louis, said, "Mr. Rowe, we will do everything for 
yon we can." 

He gave me a letter of introduction, did not tell my busi- 
ness, but gave me a letter of introduction to any agent of 
their company, saying anything they could do for me would be 
appreciated by him, and gave roe access to the express com- 
pany's books. He gave me, on the other hand, transporta- 
tion, an annual pass on any line that the express company 
ran on, or had any interest in, and the Pacific, United States 
and Southern, they all did the same thing, so that the mat- 
ter of transportation and the matter of getting at the books 
7o as to know just where the trouble was, was provided foi- 
by the express companies. They said, "This interest down 
here is our interest as well as it is yours, and we are willing 
to bear our part of the burden, to get at the best markets, 
and to find out what the trouble is," and in every case, where 
we made a report and a statement showing where goods had 
been delayed, and where the express company had been to 
blame for the delay, they paid the damage without any quib- 
ble about it at all. It was to their interest to do it. They 
were getting at that time through that fruit section, as long 
ago as that, they were getting 25 to 30 carloads of strawber- 
ries a day through that fruit belt. 

I found, further, that the fruit growers were to blame in a 
great many eases. First of all, fruit growers, as a class, — 1 
am now speaking of no particular organization, it is true of 
Michigan, it is true of every state in the Union, fruit grow- 
ers, as a class, do not grade their fruit elcse enough, they are 
altogether too careless in the putting up of their goods, and 
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the couikiiiHsion men get a lot of goods on their hands that it 
it, haul ivork for them to get expenses out of it, and they have 
got tij iiiake it up somewhere else ; they have got to even things 
up. The fruit growers, as a class, do that sort of thing. 1 
know of some of the very best growers whose goods in many 
eases are in a deplorable condition, even though they were 
fresh, when we go down further in the box. So that I rec.- 
ognize a lack of grading, poor sorting and poor grading of 
fruit has a whole lot to do with tempting or forcing or in- 
ducing the commission men to do the ■ many things that he 
does. But because one man does wrong, that does not justify 
another. 

But, I have found altogether, that the fruit growers are the 
hardest class of people to organize and hold together in any 
organization. While we organized and while every man 
through that section was benefited by its results, out of the 
over a thousand growers that were on that list, you eould not 
get 100 of them that would put up $5 apiece annually to bear 
the expense of getting the markets. They would not put tip 
the money, they would not furnish a fund so that a man 
could be kept on the road, and so that the work could be or- 
ganized and carried out; we found that out to be a familiar 
fact. Anyway, the disappointing conditions on account of 
the long distance to market and the inability to get the best 
returns from the commission men, induced us to sell our es- 
tate before everything was gone, and eame back again to 
Michigan. After a few years I purchased an estate there and 
decided that it was absolutely necessary, in my own mind, to be 
in a position to have the buyer come to you, rather than you 
go to the buyer, and so we organized a Grand Rapids Fruit 
Growers' Association, composed of something over 500 mem- 
bei-s. We advertised. We sent out literature to 10 000, 15,- 
000 and 20,000 dealers «ll over the country, with a picture of 
our market, and about what ctoods we had, and about when 
Ihey would he ready. They would begin firing in letters, ally- 
ing, "Ship the goods." We say, "We do not ship anything; 
we have the best in the world, you'have got to come and get 
them. So, the first year we had 25 to 30 outside buyers, 
stayed ihere all the time, bought and shipped to their mar- 
kets. Now, we have 100, sometimes 125 stop at the hotels at 
Grand Ilapids. staying right there or arranging with Rome- 
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body to buy and ship to them, and we have fomul that that 
is the most satisfactory way of doing business. The /run 
Growers' Association at Grand Kapids does not do a singlt 
thing about growing or packing or co-operation or anything 
further than simply to aavertise the market and get the buy- 
ers there. And they have Mr. Fisher, from Uolumbus, Ohio, 
who has bought on our market for two or three years, and he 
used to send two or three carloads a day, and he knows Mr, 
Jones and Mr. Harris and all those men that are lined up on 
the road, he knows what kind of goods they have got, and if 
you do not put up the right kind of goods, they do not sell 
them, and people soon find why their ueigubors next to them 
can get $1.25 for his peaches and they do not get 25 cents. 
"How do you account for his getting so much moref " J'Well, 
they are the same size all the way through." "Well, 1 wonder 
if that does make it." Why, you could not induce him any 
other way to do better, except he saw ^the other fellow get the 
.cash. 

We have now, witi-,3ut ar.y yiicEtion at all, the largest 
wholesale market in the world, having soid Irom our mar- 
ket more than from any other single point; the Michigan Cen- 
tral has run out in one day as high as 175 to 2C0 carloads a 
day, and those goods are bought by outsit^e people. 

I know there are some good commission men, can't help 
but be, in so large an industry. I realize on one side they are 
hampered by poor stuff; they are bothered again because the 
growers do not know the quantity the market v.']]\ c:>ntai:i, 
and the market is often glutted, and the express companies 
sometimes are slow, and they have their troubles, and they 
have their tales of woe, there is no question about it, but when a 
man does give them good, clean, honest straight goods, they are 
iifraid to return it all to him, for fear they won't fret a ehanea 
to get even again; they are just afraid to do it; they do not 
mean to be dishonest at all. I understand over in Milwau- 
kee there are some pretty straight, clean commission men; I 
don't know just what their names are, but one of thu oldest 
men in the country, S. M, Pearsall. years ago used to send 
everything he grew in the shape of apples to Milwaukee and 
be said he went over there and he found a man there that was 
absolutely honest and returned him every penny for his goods. 

We have another friend who is shipping all his goods, pretty 
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high grade goods, to Milwaukee. He has beeu over a number 
of times, knows where they go, and he gets a pretty goou 
price for his goods. I think that he last year got $4 a barrel 
tor his apples, the year before $6 from the same man, this 
year he is getting better than $6, 1 understand, from the same 
man, for a large quantity of apples, but those apples are abso- 
lutely perfect, there are no worms in them, no blemish, abso- 
lutely perfect, and, of course, a commission man getting an 
absolutely perfect thing and a large quantity of them, he has 
to be pretty nearly square with that man. 

So there are the problems that enter into this matter of 
marketing, from one end to the 'other, south to north, I have 
come to realize that they have got to be solved with each indi- 
Tidual locality. A bimeh of men that are gathered together, 
with good goods and a good man back of them, will com- 
mand a good price in almost any market. 

Mr. Goodman: I wowld like to say a little on the matter 
of co-operation and the marketing of fruit in packages that 
applies to Missouri, and I think it ought to apply to you peo- 
ple here just as much as it does to us. As friend Eowe said 
here, each locality must settle this matter for itself, and as Mr. 
Hanchett has said in his report in regard to the co-operative 
association, I find the same things occur in all parts of Mis- 
souri. We have quite a number, some fourteen or fifteen dif- 
ferent co-operative associations down in Missouri, and iome 
of them are carried on successfully and make good reports 
and get good returns and some of them are failures. 

The main requisite in co-operative matters is to have, above 
all things, a good man at the head of the asso:^iation, a man 
who will have the confidence of the fiuit growers. As has 
been suggested, it is one of the hardest things to do, to get 
the fruit growers in one community — not in a large commu- 
nity like Grand Kapids, because they can be eoUected easier, 
but in smaller communities it is a hard thii;g to get the fruit 
growers to combine and to stand by what they promise to do 
when they begin, but if you do get them to agree to a thing, 
and stick to it, and then get a good man to handle that thing, 
he will always, without a single exception, he will always se- 
cure better results, better prices and get the things into the 
market better than any individual can under any circumstan- 
ces. That is my opinion and that has been so all through our 
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Via liave gone aDOther step farther now in the matter of 
co-operation, and have organized an associatioo which will 
oombine all these local associations. For instance, we have 
fourt&eai of the different local organizations, the different 
shipping associations combined together. Now, then, it is a 
mistake for this town and a town ten miles away and a town 
twenty or forty miles away all to ship a carload of strawber- 
ries to Minneapolis, or two carloads each. But this general 
organization is to keep track of the markets, and if they can 
find different markets for goods, to send one carload or two 
earloads to one place and another earlad to another place, and 
BO we find the matter of co-operation a very important matter 
in marketing our fruits to advantage. 

A few years ago I thought that in Southern Missouri, in the 
Ozark regions, we would have to give up growing peaches 
and strawberries, because of the failure to secure markets, but 
since we have had these organizations we find that we have 
^ery littlo trouble if we have the right kind of a man to take 
hold of the business, one that will take ^1 the shipment from 
a certain locality and handle them, we find we can get good 
returns, and, as has been suggested, you can always get the 
car of the railroad company, and always get the ear of the 
•expressmen and get the ear of the commission men. 

I want to say in regard to these commission men, that we 
have tested them and tried them in our co-operative matter 
for many years and we do find commission men in certain 
towns that are good, straight men and give us good returns, 
and we have two plans now of handling our fruit, and that has 
eome about as the result of this co-operation. I am glad to 
know that Grand Rapids has taken that stand, that they will 
still have their stuff and have it for sale and sell it on the track 
and let people come and buy it. We have one or two or three 
locations in Missouri where we can do the same, but for the 
general public we find it is pretty hard to insist on that thing. 
We have in our plant ourselves let a whole carload go to waste 
on the tracks after it is packed and ready to ship, absolutely, 
because we could not get a buyer to take it, and we refused to 
ship it to any of the commission men that we have, and it was 
the cheapest way to lose it, too, but it brought the commission 
men down to this point now, so that we are sure to sell. We 
hare buyers from Minneapolis and St. Paul down there, tmo or . 
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three men that are buying all the time during the whole of 
the season, from the time strawberries begin running, and they 
are there through the peach season, and they listen to us now ; 
when we have hundreds of ear loads to ship it is something of 
an object to get them. Yet we do in certain instances have 
men in several of our larger cities and we will ship to them 
directly and they will take care of our shipments every time 
and they will give us about as good returns as will the buy- 
ers that come down and buy at our place, but these are ex- 
ceptional eases. "We have men in Denver, Omaha, Council 
Bluffs, St. Paul and Minneapolis and scattered through the 
North and West, and we ship to one man in that point and to 
one man only, and if we are sending to one eommission man 
in that town, we will not sell to another commission man from 
that town either, and that protects our commission man and he 
will take care of us every time and no man can buy from us a 
carload of berries if we are sending that same day a carload 
of berries to a commission man who has handled our berries 
for six or seven years. It has come down to these points, — a 
good man at the head for handling it, good fruit, which we 
insist shall be graded, not like friend Rowe says, they are 
better organized up there in that regard, but we have here 
berries and peaches as they come in they are inspected and 
marked, and the inspector or handler of that business marks 
each grade "A," "(Jirade B," or "firade C," and it has to go 
that way. If I bring in some fruit marked "Grade A," and 
he inspects it and finds it "Orade C," it goes out as "Grade 
C, " and there is no appeal from it. 



METHODS OF MARKETING FRUIT IN CALIFORNIA. 

Austin Walline, Upland, Cal. 

The small amount of California fruit which first entered 
eastern markets had no competition with oxitside fruit, but as 
the industry developed, our fruit came into direct competition 
with Porida and foreign fruits. This required the overhaul- 
ing of our market methods to meet these changed eonditipim| , 
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Then, as now, the most serious problem which confronted the 
California grower was the question of freight. It required 
large sums of money to place our fruit on the eastern mar- 
ket. 

As is usually the case, the fruit grower first tried the sys- 
tem of marketing through the commission man. While I do 
not wish to criticise the commission merchant, still his system 
of handling our fruit was not satsfactory. When prices on 
oranges were high, the commission firra boomed the orange 
market and everything moved along smoothly, on both the 
auction and f. o. b. basis; but the minute the orange market 
took a slump, these firms would boom some other commodity 
and either refuse to handle our fruit, or else sell at a loss to 
the shipper. This was no doubt very good business policy for 
the commission man, but rather unprofitable for the shipper. 
Since it is to the dealers' interest to rush fruit to the strong 
inarkets, it was no uncommon thing to have such a market 
quickly over-stocked, wifth the natural result— a slump in 
prices. Then was the time the commission man turned his 
back on the shipper. Since he did not own the fruit, he would 
not be held responsible, and generally left the shipper to suf- 
fer the losses due to the over-stocked market. The fruit in- 
dustry was, to use a common expression, "All up in the air." 

There was no general system of packing; everyone had his 
own system. A special brand did not stand for any particu- 
lar grade of fruit. If the fruit was sold for cash on the trees, 
and the markets did not suit the buyer, it was usually al- 
lowed to decay without being paid for. If he sold (f. o. b.) 
free on board the ears at the highest eastern price, and the 
market meanwhile took a slump, the fruit would probably be 
rejected on pretense of be^ng of inferior grade. If he sold 
at auction, he depended entirely on the tender mercies of the 
buyer and middleman, who could return money, or red ink. 
This was the condition of citrus marketing up to 1893. 

In the month of August of this year a few prominent grow- 
ers met in Los Angeles and organized themselves into the 
Southern California Fruit Growers' Exchange. The fruit ex- 
change is organized as follows. In the first place there are 
the local packing houses. These are situated in convenient 
localities throughout the citrus belt. Associated with each 
one of these is a local exchange composed of the individasJ i 
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growers of that community, controlled by a board of directors, 
elected from their own number. All these growers bring their 
fruit to the exchange packing house, where it is sorted, 
packed, ard shipped. Each of these local exchanges belong 
to what is known as the district exchange. There are four 
or five of these local organizations in each district exchange. 
In the same way, thirteen district exchanges unite to form 
the central exchange, which has general control of the entire 
system. The district exchange has a manager and a board 
of directors, elected from the several local organizations, while 
the central is organized ip 'he same way from the district ex- 
changes. The principle underlying this system is that "Every 
member is entitled to furnish his pro rata of the fruit for ship- 
ment through his association, and every associaton to its pro 
rata of the various markets of the country. This principle re- 
duced to actual practice gives every grower his fair share 
and the average price of all the markets throughout the year." 

The business end of the proposition is as follows: There 
is the head ol!ice in Los Angeles and seventy-five branch offices 
scattered through the United States, Canada and Europe, 
through which orders are obtained for fruit, and through 
which ofBces delivery is made to the purchaser. Any adjust- 
ment for decay or poor quality being made by the local agents 
on the ground in the markets in which the fruit is sold. The 
matter at price is at all times controlled by the central office 
at Los Angeles. The preparing of fruit for the market and 
sale is controlled by the various exchanges and done at ac- 
tual cost, which is determined at the end of the season. The 
money received for fruit is paid directly to the organization ■ 
which furnishes the same. The funds to meet expenses are 
obtained by assessment from the various organizations, the 
basis for assessment being the number of boxes shipped. 

During the first two years of its existence, the exchange 
marketed its fruit largely on the f. o. b. system. But they 
were soon taught that this could not survive, as in a single 
year $100,000 worth of fruit was rejected or lost in the east- 
em market, in the manner I have already mentioned. On 
this account the system has changed to that of "selling deliv- 
ered." In "selling delivered" the exchange establishes its 
ovra agencies at all principal points of distribution. The fruit 
is sent to them direct and sold on the spot for the highest 
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market price. The advantages of this system are many: (1) 
it allows the selling for the highest market price; (2) ears 
can be re-routed on the way east, which removes the chances 
of a glut in one market at the expense of another, since a car 
can be diverted from its original destination and sent to an- 
other city; (3) the fruit is sold to the buyer on inspection, 
which guarantees satisfaction, since both parties are present 
and adjustment can be made; (4) the constant development of 
new markets and better distribution of the produce. Since 
the eastern agents specialize in citrus fruits, it is to their in- 
terests to enter new fields, boom the fruit, and bring about the 
largest possible area of distribution. 

What has been the benefit of this exchange system to the 
grower? It takes off his hands the responsibility of selling, 
packing.and shipping, with the result that the cost of market- 
ing has been reduced from sixty-five cents per box, to less than 
thirty-five cents. This is made possible by having the smaller 
packing houses combined in one larger one. The packing 
supplies are bought in lump lots for the whole system. In 
the second place the grower is protected, in a large measure, 
against the transportation companies from losses either in 
wreck or through negligence in caring for the car during 
transit. Since 1893, with the exception of one year when our 
fruit was not first quality, we have received prices which made 
orange growing profitable to the ordinary rancher, which is 
more than can be said of the period before that time. 

The exchange last year sold for the growers about 48 per 
cent of the entire crop of oranges and lemons, or about 14,- 
000 carloads of fruit. The remainder of the crop was mar- 
keted by independent packers and commission men. While 
some growers are able to do better by selling for themselves, 
yet in general it is safe to say that the orange industry owes 
its strong foundation to the exchange system, since it not only 
takes care of the growers who belong to the exchange, but it 
compels the cash buyer, who still remains in the field, to pay a 
price equal to that which exchange growers receive. 

While the plan which I have outlined applies more espe- 
cially to oranges and lemons, still it is gradually spreading out 
so a« to include co-operative marketing of other produce, such 
as apples, small fruits, celery and potatoes. The development of 
the Hood River Valley in Oregon owes its great success largely 
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to the co-operative exchange system of marketing. In han- 
dling their strawberry crop, there was $30,000 more net profit 
to the grower last year than ever before. Ninety per cent of 
the apple crop is sold through one central agency, which sees 
to the grading and marketing of the fruit. The Hood River 
Valley is only one of the numerous instances which eould be 
mentioned where aueceasfiil exchange marketing has been prac- 
ticed. 

Unfortunately I was not present to hear the discussion upon 
this question of Co-operative Fruit Marketing as presented 
earlier in the program, among the fruit growers of this state. 
However, it seems to me that there is here in "Wisconsin a 
field for such a system. Large sections which are engaged in 
the growing of ^mall fniits or vegetables should be organized 
into co-operative districts. Have the produce graded and of 
even pack. Have each member bring his produce up to a re- 
quired grade. By selling produce of a high grade from any 
district, that section will soon develop a special market, which 
will offer a fancy price. Each district can have its own agent, 
who will bring the special brand under which the fruit of that 
community is marketed, and only that brand, before the pub- 
lic for sale. Co-operation pays and we are in the business for 
the dollars and cents we can get out of it, so why not eo-oper- 
atef 



MARKETING FRUIT. 

(Prepared by James Ilandly, Quincy, 111., but not delivered at 
Convention.) 

The .subject assigned to me is far reaching, disclosing greater 
depths than it would be possible to fathom in one discourse, 
and ranging in unlimited fields that could not be encompassed 
in all bearings in a short address. In my immediate vicinity 
in Illinois, there seem to be no special organization among fruit 
growers for the purpose of directing best methods of market- 
ing. Each fruit grower has an independent way of think- 
ing and acting, striving to reach the best results from follow- 
ing his theories. I have been something more than -a casual^ 
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observer, however, on the systems of marketing fruit in re- 
gions quite beyond the boundaries of my own neighborhood. 
In an effort to get the best practical ideas of fruit growers 
who have scored a commendable success in marketing prod- 
ucts, I recently wrote to several engaged in the business, and 
I beg leave to submit some of their replies : 

P. E. Ooodric'h, of Cobden, 111., says: "In reply to yours of 
January 16, asking for information relative to the market- 
ing of fruit, permit me to say, that in my own town we have 
a regularly incorporated shipping association, whose man- 
nger's business is to make contracts with railroad, and to se- 
cure the number and kind of cars required by shippers. If 
in winter, for shipping sweet potatoes, first, the cars required 
in a daily supply are placed on side tracks ready to receive 
the barrels. If in summer, and ice cars are needed, he pro- 
cures them, and has them charged with ice, ready for use. 

The manager collects information as to markets and prices, 
receives fruit at the ears, receipting to the owner for tho 
same, assists in the placing of fruit properly in the car, makes 
a manifest for each owner, and builds a car consigning it to 
the proper person at its destination. We get the best rates 
and service in this way, because the cars are shipped from one. 
person to one person, and this relieves the railroad of all cleri- 
cal work, and the labor of loading and unloading the ears. 

The freight is collected by the manager at place of consign- 
ment from a shipper's commission house, receiving it, and 
paid to the railroad in one amount, as per the whole number 
of ears received on one date, thus relieving the railroad of 
the trouble and expense of collecton. Our association now 
ships, during the fruit season, from fifteen to twenty cars 
daily, which amounts to many thousands of packages; thus it 
will be readily seen that a very competent and systematic 
plan of shipping is absolutely necessary." 

E. H. Shepard, Manager of the Hood River Apple Growers' 
Union, at Hood River, Ore., under date of January 26, writes 
to me as follows: "I regret to say that I have nothing to oifer 
in the way of a printed circular along lines of Information you 
seek. We attribute our success largely to association work. 
In the first place, in order to get the best results, I believe that 
selling f. 0. b. is one of the necessities, but in order to sell this 
way, he must control the situation- To do this, you must pc- i 
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ganize an association; having done this, it is also neceasary to 
bind your growers to market their fruit with the aasociation, 
and this must be done by a r^fula'" ecnitract ai^ed by each 
grower ; having done this, the next step is to educate your peo- 
ple to grow good fruit, and certainly to insist that they fur- 
nish first cjass fruit, leaving out culls. This is really the gist 
of the whole matter, and in these few sentences I have cov- 
ered what might be elaborated upon to the extent of several 
pages. Tou know what is good fruit probably a good deal bet- 
ter than I can tell you ; see that they put it up right, and this 
covers the whole subject." 

J. Fowler of Upper Alton, 111., who was an eminently success- 
ful orchardiet and apple packer in Calhoun Co., 111., for 
twenty years, gives the following observations: "Referring to 
the matter of marketing fruit, perhaps you are already in pos- 
session of better information and data than I could suggest. I 
have tried to find out how to get the best market results in 
various ways; have consigned to various commission houses, and 
(his method cost me fhouKands of dollars, owing to short re- 
turns; have sold to be paid for on arrival, and this is bad, as the 
average dealer or eommi^ion house will turn your car of fruit 
down on the arrival, providing the market was a little oflE, and 
wire that the car has arrived, fruit not of condition and sub- 
ject to your order, and turn the rejected car to some other house, 
and of course, it has a good excuse for slaughtering this re- 
jected car of fruit, and then we might be called upon to pay 
freight and other incidental expenses. Now I have had iome 
good success in consigning fruit, but it is not the rule. The 
grower that consigns the fruit, that is, as a rule, holds the bas 
all the time. He takes all the risk and worry, and cost and 
prowing, picking, packing and shipping, and the great risk and 
worry over what the commission house will return to him; and 
if anybody gets hurt in the deal, it is the producer or shipper. 
The most satisfactory way for the producer is to sell at home, 
either in bulk, in orchard, or by the barrel, packed and settled 
for on the spot the producer should sell an honest barrel of 
apples, and then pack an honest barrel of apples. I could say 
more or less about the system of packing and grading fruit 
that does not exist in the practical work of many growers, and 
this is somewhat against them. There are lots of growers who 
refuse to pack an honest barrel of apples, as well as a lot of com- 
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mission houses who refuse to make an honest return of sales. 
Erb of Memphis says that heisa grower aewell as aeommission 
merchant, and he favors consigning, but his sugg^tion falls 
very flat with us, because Erb is in the commission business. 
Buy and sell apples, and let each (me take hia own risk for re- 
sults. Much could be said about producers reading up, and 
being posted on general conditions, so that they can sell their 
fruit intelligently, and get what it is worth-" 

The following extract is from a tetter received frtmi Major 
C. C. Bell, secretary of the Central Missouri Horticultural As- 
sociation, and who is well known as a national figure io the 
horticultural work in its various departments: "Referring to 
ma.rteting fruit, will say, that I can only look at the business 
as a whole, and suggest ways which from my personal experi- 
ence is for the betterment of the business, and which I will 
loot upon in a way far different from a contracted point of 
view. I want better quality, more careful assorting and hand- 
ling and honest packing. When this is done, in fact, and not 
in words, then a paying price will always follow. 

I am, and always have been a great believer of specialUes, 
and I think if this is followed in the fruit business, those en- 
gaged in it will make more money. Perhaps the first important 
question in varieties of fruit is to consider the location of the 
land, its quality and position for market. Strawberries may 
pay big on land worth 100 dollars, or more per acre in some 
good position for market, while they would be a failure on the 
same sort of land only costing 10 dollars per acre, not well lo- 
cated to a market; this holds good for all fruits, but more es- 
pecially for the most peri^able fruit. 

As stated, I believe in specialties, and hence, think that the 
grower should not try to be a dealer, speculator, as in the long 
run, such methods would cause him to lose money. The nature 
of all business requires that it should be well done, with ex- 
perience, capital and tact of application; and we can only be 
a lint in the chain of commerce, and never the whole chain. 
To he a jack of all trades at this time and age, as a rule, is 
failure; and what we want is success. 

To be truly successful we must be broad and big in our views, 
and this is especially true in business, and on this point every 
faMner has much to learn yet. To illustrate, I call to- mind 
an apple grower living in my neighborhood, who had a very 
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fair crop of apples, attracting many buyers, and who, on ac- 
count of both quantity and quality, had run their offers up 
high, and to the point where no margin for profit was left; 
and yet this apple grower in the face of the market, and 
not sell, but held out for higher terms, dragging along until 
the buyers withdrew, as some of his varieties are ripe and 
ready to go into cold storage when they should have been in 
shape with barrels on the ground to pack. The result was, 
he was left with a lot of apples, some too ripe for good pack- 
ing without a buyer; he had to undertake to pack and ship 
for himself, and by the time he secured barrels and packed 
with farm hands, and loaded on cars, he then tried to sell to 
buyers, but the best of buyers did not care to take them in 
that shape, and so days, and I am informed weeks, passed in 
this delay, and I was creditably informed that he did not get 
one half as much in the end as he would have had for tho 
apples while they were on trees. My advice, therefore, has 
always been to both growers and speculators to sell whenever 
you have margin and do not begrudge a little profit the one 
who buys may make." 

C. M. Gerard, Secretary of the Eastern Illinois Fruit 
Growers association, writes to me from Charleston, 111. as fol- 
lows: "The object of our association is to prevent each 
. grower from going to our local retail dealers, and allowing 
him to establish a price by quoting something that came to 
him by hearsay in regard to the price of fruit. Secondly, to 
teep in touch with the shipping trade, and thus prevent a 
surplus of fruit at home. Our members received the same 
l>rice for the same grade of fruit, and by seilng under our di- 
rection they received an advance of 25 per cent above the 
prevailing wholesale rates. Our object is, to include all 
kinds of fruit when the fruit growers are willing to bear a 
pro rata expense of a salesman, both local and traveling, 
when necessary to dispose of fruit to the best advantage. 
We are perfectly satisfied with the success of our association 
thus far." 

G. A. Atwood, of Springfield, Mo., secretary of the Ozark 
Fruit Growers' Association, says in a letter that was a little 
delayed : 

Please excuse delay in replying to your favor of last month. 
I have been and am exceedingly busy. Have been to several 
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of the northern markets as far as St. Paul, and the office work 
here is getting to be large. The objects and aims of the 
Ozark Fruit Growers' Association are partially set forth in a 
circular I send in another envelope, the only copy I have left. 
We shipped 525 ears of strawberries last season from central 
headquarters, Fayetteville, Ark., and later at Monett, Mo, 
We made more money for these local unions than some 
them ever made before. Expect to do a larger and more i 
cessful business the coming season. The system is simple, 
safe and inexpensive. 

Manager and secretary have modest salaries. .We have 
agents in the principal markets during our shippng season. 
A large proportion of cars are sold on track. We expect to 
sell 1000 cars of peaches this season if there is a fair crop. 
With telegraph and long distance phone the manager at cen- 
tral office can dispose of cars just as readily as if the cm's 
were before him and buyer. 

Without some system in marketing berries and peaches, 
these berries and peaches would not pay expenses. And we 
shall have to use system in marketing apples. 

Before the recent cold spell we had the fruit buds for 1,100 
or 1,200 ears of berries, 2,500 ears of peaches and 8,000 cars of 
apples. Peaches have been badly killed in some sections. 
Between Springfield and Koshkonong there are enough live 
buds for a full crop. 

Success to you in co-operation. 

Not wishing to come before an intelligent body of growers 
and shippers with finely spun theories, I have availed myself 
of the opportunity of presenting views, and also giving ex- 
periences of some of the most practical fruit growers and 
packers selected from a widely extended acquaintance. At 
the present meeting, as well as in many others held to discuss 
. practical points along horticultural lines, we repeat ourselves, 
and repeat remarks frequently made by others. Perhaps it is 
quite proper that this should be so, as it causes a continuous 
stirring of soil, which may need a continuous repetition in 
sowing some of the best seeds of thought which may require 
constant application before they take root, and are finally in 
shape to produce satisfactory results. In order to market 
fruit successfully, I would require the man entering upon the 
business as a grower that he should be interested in his work 
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to the extent that his vocation would always be an inspira- 
tion; he also should be eminently fitted for carrying on hia 
work successfully. It is a sad fact that too many of the 
failures in life are frequently caused by men widely missing 
their eallingi We have some farmers who would make good 
statesmen, and would be capable of shining in many profes- 
sions. We also have many preachers who would be rendering 
better service to the world if they followed a plough or man- 
iiged a commission house, and who would try to place bounds 
on the success that some commission men would achieve if 
they were filling the place of some preachers. Some time ago, 
I asked an acquaintance living in Missouri why he destroyed 
his orchard'. IHs reply was, that the growing of fruit 
ceased to interest him. The whole bent of his inclinations re- 
solved itself in efforts to grow fine and fancy stock, and while 
giving this an undivided attention, his orchard sufi'ered, and 
rather than have an eye sore on his premises he put the or- 
chard out of existence. I surely think his good sense should 
be commended. It is a fiat of fate that there is no excellence 
without great labor, and we must have an unlimited amount 
of patience and perseverenee, and perfect willingness to 
.stand some dreary drudgery to accomplish desirable ends we 
have in view. 

Too much judgment could not be applied in selecting the 
right quality of t.-.nd for gro'wing fruit. I know of land in 
the middle west that would grow 100 bushels of com to the 
acre, and yet, would not be worth consideration for orchard 
purposes, as it lacks essential elements for fruit growing. If 
the grower must have cheap land far away from railroads, 
such land should be selected with a moral certainty that ship- 
ping facilities will become contiguous as the orchard develops 
in passing years. Emerson said that the education of a child 
should begin before it is bom. The fniit grower should feel 
a full responsibility of proper earing for his trees' in their 
young and tender condition. They may receive injuries at 
this critical period, which, while they may not destroy life, 
may leave blights, that will greatly affect their usefulness 
through all periods of existence. I think that the fruit 
grower should be very familiar with all the component parts 
of the soil, and should be ready at all times to make good the 
drafts for sustenance of growing trees, and, remembering 
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that wood and fruit are composed of distinct element, ho 
should not forget to freely use a fertilizer that will furnish 
the food required for the fruit.. 

The attention trees received with each passing year affects 
their future for all time. If an orchardist neglects his trees 
for two or three years, or even one year, he can not, and 
should not, expect that extra care in the future would repair 
losses by indifference in the past. Again and again it must 
be impressed upon the apple grower to do his best in efforts 
to grow the finest fruit. We are living in an age of progress, 
and the quality of fruit growing half a century ago should be 
something out of date at the present time: and it is quite 
probable that the apples grown today will not compare in 
quality with the apples to be produced a half a century, or 
perhaps even a quarter of a century in the future. In the 
early days of stock growing, the average weight of an ox was 
400 pounds; a sheep, 50 pounds; a horse, 600 pounds; a cow, 
250 pounds. Note the developments in the paths of progress 
in these pursuits. Now we frequently see an ox that will 
weigh 2000 pounds; a sheep, weighing 400 to 500 pounds; and 
a cow, weighing from 1,000 to 1,500 pounds; instead of the di- 
minutive horse, we now have horses weighing from 1,000 to 
2,000 pounds. These facts seem almost like wonders that 
have been accomplished by evolution. The development of 
fruit shows also a splendid record. Starting with a poor, insig- 
nificant Siberian crab apple, a constant development unfolding 
through centuries now gives us the beautiful bell-flower, the 
Jonathan, Grimes Golden,- and many scores of splendid varieties 
of apples, by no means excepting the much abused and much 
complimented Ben Davis. We can observe the gain and learn 
other processes of change. Starting with the common sun-flower 
we now see that crowning beauty, the chrysanthemum. The 
avenues to further opportunities for developing fruit, as well as 
all other products, are wide open to the earnest seeker. In the 
early days of emigration to Alaska, it was noted that the natives 
in that cold climate put on their furs, and hovered over fires, 
made from faggots, with a perfect unconsciousness of the rich- 
inexhaustible coal mines not far beneath the surface of their 
daily walks. It would seem that too many are in the depart- 
ments of horticulture with the same unconsciousness of what 
might be accomplished if they only used the foresight and the 
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necessary persistent endeavor to reach results. It always takes 
a reasonable effort on our part to accomplish our purpose. 

Referring again to the work of marketing fruit, taking it for 
granted that the orehardist would pack nothing but good fruit, 
it is quite apparent that the best results in making sales in 
neighborhoods not exactly convenient to market would be by 
forming fruit associations along lines as indicated by letters that 
I have read. In eases where the apple grower does not care for 
the labor of sorting his fruit, it would seem to be better for him 
to sell his orchard in a lump to the buyer, and let him do his own 
sorting. On the other hand, if the grower understands all con- 
ditions, and is willing to meet all requirements, the buyer, nine 
times out of ten, woiald be willing to pay an extra price for the 
fruit if the grower would do the sorting and packing. The move- 
ment on the part of commission men in buying orchards in a lump 
was started solely for the reason that the packing of the growers 
in too many inrtances was unsatisfactory ; and, no doubt, most 
of them would IjP willing to again buy by the barrel — when the 
packing necessary is assured satisfactory sales are assured. It 
must be borne in mind that apples should be placed in cold stor- 
age quickly as possible when picked. If an apple grower should 
have his own storage house, he should be careful to pack the 
apples so well that they will need no repacking when shipped for 
market. If he has no cold storage, and the apples are not sold, 
he should make all possible haste to place the fruit in the near- 
est cold storage house. A friend of mine in Illinois, who buys 
largely apples of New Tork orchards, recently told me that he 
had made some very serious mistakes by shipping the apples to 
Illinois instead of placing them in cold storage at once in New 
Tork. As a rule, at the time of apple harvests there is a great 
rush in the shipping of apples, and it is sometimes very difficult 
to get car service, and, as a consequence, this delay in taking 
care of the fruit inflicts injuries which have a most telling effect 
in decay and rotting later in the season. When apples are well 
secured in a cold storage house they can be taken out at the 
owner's pleasure, and shipped at times when there is a lack of 
fierce competition in securing car service. To the retailer, who 
hauls apples to town in boxes and baskets, it is essentially neces- 
sary to put his fruit in clean packages. There is a marked 
change in the exhibition of apples when they are taken from 
dirty baskets and musty boxes, and placed in packages that are 
bright, fresh and clean. The old saying, not how much^but how. 
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good, is a good motto in growing fruit for market. We all know 
that fine faoey apples will frequently sell from sis dollars to ten 
dollars per barrel, when the poorest qualities would be a drug 
on the market at one dollar per barrel. It oertainly would be 
l^s trouble to handle t«n barrels of apples worth 100 dollars 
than 100 barrels worth the same amount. There need be no 
needless fears or anxieties of any character of disposing of a 
crop of the best apples that can be. produced. In early days, 
before railroads to the Pacific were constructed, did it seem a 
hardship to men to cross what was then known as the American 
plains, and put up with all manner of privations and their de- 
termined efforts to dig gold from the mountains? And, a^ain, 
how cheerfully men have braved the perils of the sea the vio- 
lence of enemies, and all sickness and dangers contingent to 
foreign countries in search for the diamonds that have been 
found in Australia and darkest Africa. It can be depended upon 
with the most reasonable assurance that wherever, and when- 
ever first class fruits are produced, some enterprising buyer will 
discover the scent, and trace the trail until the price is secured. 
There is no question but that horticulture is in its infancy. It 
will require much research, the closest observations, and earnest 
attention to push it forward to its proper place before the peo- 
ple, but the strong union of effort, which comes from an in- 
creasing interest and added strength of horticultural societies all 
over the country — strives in development will be made with each 
passing year. The outlook is ample. It should be impressed, 
Jiowever, upon all the workers of the present age that they must 
be on the alert, be ready, to recognize their opportunities and to 
take advantages, which will keep them fully abreast of the times. 
Wonderful, indeed, are the changes in the paths of progress dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century. Electricity has been enthroned 
in its power, giving support to millions of people in lucrative 
employment, and other changes of equal importance in the vast 
machinery of the world have been made, and we can readily see 
that millions and millions of people who are not now, and never 
will be fruit producers must be provided for by the foresight 
and industry of horticulturists. Great are the changes and con- 
veniences made for the benefit of fruit growers in the past com- 
paratively few years. Foreign markets have opened to receive 
large quantities of surplus crops ; cold storage plants have come 
to the rescue to take good care of the crop while waiting for 
satisfactory market. There is a marked improvement in.all 
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kinds of orchard implements and on hand tools. A noted 
progress in the methods of fertilizing and spraying, and always 
clearer and clearer views into the science of fruit growing; the 
iced ears for handling fruit when it is necessary, and countless 
advantages to all in the present age which were unknown and 
unheard of by the pioneers of the fruit industry. 

I^ert us all in our day act well our part in efforts fo reach 
higher degrees of perfection with a confidence of reaping a 
merited reward of having been useful in our time, of elevating 
the fruit industry to a higher standard, contributing measurably 
to prosperity in commercial circles, and in enhancing the happi- 
ness of many rural homes in which are engendered and fostered 
the true principles which give the strongest protection to the 
good order of state and national government. 



The President: I am sorry there is nobody here to stand 
up for the poor commission men. 

The Secretary: Mr. President, I do not propose to stand 
up for the commission men; I am sure if there were any rep- 
resentatives of the species here they would be able to stand 
up for themselves. I had a promise from Mr. Sieg of Milwau- 
kee to be here and the next I heard from him was from Hon- 
duras, that is somewhere down in the vicinity of the Equator 
and he recommended to me another man who is well able to 
present the subject and shortly after I had a letter from him 
from New Orleans, that he was on his way still farther south. 
Then I despatched a letter to a man in Duluth, Mr. Fei^ruson, 
whom some of you know, who, it was said, would be able to 
represent the commission man, and not long after I received 
u letter from him from somewhere in Alabama or Georgia, 
somewhere in that region, saying that he was on his way still 
farther south and so this society seems to have frightened 
these commission men away. But, joking aside, those men 
have business in the south at this time of the year for the pur- 
chase of tropical fruits, business meetings and that sort of 
thing. They wanted to come and they are very much inter- 
ested and they hoped to be able to be here to speak on this 
subject. I had a very interesting letter from Mr. Sieg of . 
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Milwaukee, saying that he hoped he could eome. He brought 
out this point, Wiat the word "commission man" should no ' 
longer be used) because he said the prc^;resBive, up-to-date 
man wished to he known as a fruit and produce dealer; that 
he sent his agents out and contracted the crops, knew just 
where his friut was coming from and did not depend on daily 
shipmeuts on commission, I regret I was not here during the 
diBcussion, but in the past years there has been a tendency 
on the part of many of our fruit men to class all commission 
men, without distinction, as being robbers, and I have had 
that view, had absorbed it, and held to it pretty strongly un- 
til I came in contact with commission men and talked with 
them, without telling them all my business, and I was greatly 
surprised to find out that they were not all robbers and I 
would send to them without ressrve any fruit that I might have 
without fear. They have things to contend with as well as 
the growers and while there may be rascals among them, as a 
rule, they mean to do right, becauKe it is to their interest to 
do right. 

Mr. Street : It is generally supposed that commission men 
n'ill go to a hot climate anyway and there is no need of their 
being in a hurry about it, but I do not want to see the com- 
mission man exterminated too quickly. I find it is very 
handy when I have sold all the fruit I can sell and have a big 
BurpluB, some days fifty or one hundred eases, to have a place 
to put them and I should hate to see the commission man put 
out of business. 

Mr. Toole: I am glad that the discussion took the turn 
that our President and our Secretary have given it in favor 
of the commisison man, because it very seldom does. Last 
year we went after the commission men very had and there 
was not much said for them, but I have listened and in all 
that has been said in theFe different papers in regard to mar- 
keting, a strong point was always made in favor of good 
goods, and I do not think you could rejoice the heart of the 
commission man more than by producing a first class article 
and packing it in a good, honest way. He is then in a posi- 
tion to do well by us and to make a profit for himself, and by 
helpinp ourselves we help him, 

Mr. Hanchett: Since I have been in the fruit business it 
has been my privilege to become quite intimately acquainted 
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with some commission men, and I have been brought to 
realize that the commission man is always between two fires. He 
is the purchaser on one hand and the retailer on the other, and 
I had this very forcibly brought home to me one day in St. Paul; 
I was in the market there and I saw some strawberries brought 
in to a commission man ; I was well acquainted with him and 
stopped and talked with him and examined them, and they were 
very small, poor strawberries, little Warfields that were almost 
all calyx, not much berry; calyx and sand is what they were 
made up of. The commission man was an Irishman and he had 
a rich Irish brogue, and he said to me, "I don't see what people 
are thinking of by sending such things on the market, they are 
hard to get rid of at any price." Just then a groeerjonan came 
up and stopped to talk berries. Mr, Commission Man stepped 
up promptly, and he said, "They are small, but I have always 
been told that small berries are the sweetest, and I actually be- 
lieve they will make more fruit to the quart than the big 
berries." Now, it is true that there is a class of sharks who are 
going around like the roaring lion seeking whom they may de- 
vour, in the guise of a eominission man ; I have been sharked out 
of $300 or 4400 by that class of man, but that was when I was 
cutting my eye teeth. We are troubled greatly in Sparta with 
this class of commission man. "We have become so well ac- 
quainted with the commission man on the market with which we 
do business that we think we understand something as to who 
the reliable men are. It is one of the points of our association 
to try and protect our members against unreliable commission 
houses, but when a soliciting man of one of these swindling con- 
cerns visits our city, he always succeeds in getting quite a haul, 
lie will perhaps first go to our beard of directors and ask to be 
made an agent. Being refused, he goes out among our mem- 
bers and he slyly whispers in' their ear that he wanted to be- 
come an agent, "But that board of directors you have got there, 
their price was so high, I could not buy of them, and they are 
getting a rake-off from you fellows by not letting me in." And 
of course he goes talking around the back street, and runs down 
the association officers and gets some men to ship him fruit, and 
the first fellow that sends a good price, and that proves that 
the beard of directors are getting a rake-off, and then a whole 
lot send in some more, and that is the last that is heard of that 
commission house. 

Jfr. Goodman ; Make those very men that do that pay a fine 
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of $50 or $25, just bring them right to time; if yoa have the 
right kind of an organization you can hold them. You can 
never ship to a commission man some surplus that you have to 
dispose of, he will never give you satisfaction that way. But 
you send to a commission man every day, and he knows that you 
are going to send that way and he will take care of your ship- 
ments. But if you sell all you can sell in your own way and 
send to the commission man only something that you cannot 
handle, I don't blame him very much if he gets the best 
of you. But the very men that agree to stand by your co-opera- 
tive association will be the first to sneak off and sell to some 
other man, and if you can get tab on them, have rules and regu- 
lations and fine them if they make a shipment of one box to any 
one except the association. 

Prof. Henry : I was not here when the paper was before you, 
but I wish to add my testimony to the great prominence of co- 
operation in all parts of Europe, and its incipient growth in this 
country. It is starting, and it should have every encouragement 
from our people. We all know the force of numbers; we all 
know how one man is nothing by himself, but a dozen men com- 
bined for one purpose accomplish a great deal. We can see that 
in other directions, in all lines of activity. In Europe it is mar- 
velous to see the results of co-operation ; men are co-operating in 
all possible lines to the good of those that are working together, 
and I want to see in the state of Wisconsin, now that our people 
have reached a certain stage of intelligence, that we have gotten 
to a certain stage of production, an intelligent handling of that 
which is produced. 

The Paris fruits are sold at auction under the co-operative 
system ; in Denmark, where the production is not horticultural 
in its nature, but where they produce pork and dairy products, 
and eggs, nearly all that product is sold under a co-operative 
system and the results are simply marvelous. The eggs are 
handled with the greatest skill, and they are sold to the cus- 
tomers from the four grades. All eggs are perfectly clean and 
actually have on them the stamp of the syndicate, as they call 
it, the local syndicate, and the number of individuals in that 
syndicate, and the date that the egg is laid, and little Denmark, 
one-quarter as large as Wisconsin, is now shipping 20,000,000 
e^^ and actually buying com in Nebraska to help produce 
those eggs. The United States does not export any. We boast 
of our American products; our cotton, our wheat, our corii- — all )q[p 
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the immense beef product and so on aggregates in total value 
$11 for every man, woman and child in America; the United 
States sends out $11 worth of horticultural products, cotton, beef, 
wheat, com and oats, now, don't forget that when we speak 
of our boasted production in America, little Denmark, one- 
quarter as large as Wisconsin, and as many people, with poor 
land and good land mixed sends out $33 for every man, 
woman and child in agricultural products, and she has done it 
through co-operation. We sit here and whine about the trusts 
and we boast about our intelligence and our freedom, and little 
Denmark that has over 50 pork packing establishments carried 
on by the farmers sends her pork into all the European coun- 
tries, and the Armours and Swifts have tried to drive them out 
of the market, because they ship to the same markets that they 
do, and the Danish farmer is not afraid of the whole combine. 
Now, why cannot we co-operate here in Wisconsin, the horticul- 
turists and the pork producers, all the people? We have in- 
telligence and markets and opportunities. 

The President: We have with us a man who is known to 
every one of you, by reputation at least; he is too modest to 
come forward and introduce himself, and I would like to have 
the members see this gentleman before we leave, and that is 
Mr. Matthew Crawford. 

Mr. Crawford: Mr. President, I am not so much interested 
in this matter of marketing as I am in some other branches. The 
fact that impressed me was what this gentleman said about hav- 
ing something that was worth marketing, that was well graded 
and well packed, and that brought something to my mind that 
occurred a long time ago, when I was a young man working for 
my employer near Cleveland. We had a little dwarf pear 
orchard, and he took it into his head that he would buy a lot of 
bones, and he put an advertisement in the paper and bought tons 
and tons of bones, and they were all stored in this dwarf pear 
orchard, piled in perhaps three feet deep and there were a 
great many of them until he was ready to crush them. Weil, of 
course, these bones lying there gave a great deal of fertility to 
the land, and there was no damage to the roots, they came up 
near the surface just where they wanted to, and such pears as 
were produced there were probably never carried into Cleveland 
before nor since. He took a lot of them in to his son who 
kept a store and his son said, "Father, what will I ask for these 
pears'" "About 25 cents apiece." "Oh, I can never rtgetJJiatffi'. 
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"Well, if you can't, I will take them home a^ain." My employer 
had some business around the ciiy, was gone two or three hours 
and had to call at the store on his way home and they were all 
gone except perhaps half a dozen of them, all sold for 25 cents 
apiece. Now, they don't pay 25 cents apiece for pears in Cleve- 
land, they don't pay any more there than they do anywhere 
else, but these pears were twice as nice as any others, and if he 
had asked 50 cents apiece I suppose he would have sold them. 

Another experience I will give from the same man. He had 
six acres of red raspberries when I worked for him, And he 
picked as many as 60 bushels in a day, took them in and his son 
sold them. Every Saturday he would go in and get several hun- 
dred dollars to pay the help on the farm, lie had about 100 acres 
which is near the center of the city now, but he had from 15 
to 30 women and boys and he needed a great deal of money, and 
he got $200 or $300 a week for help. At the close of the straw- 
berry season he thought that he had received about all of his 
money, and still he thought he had not got very much. The 
next Sunday after that his son and his wife came out to take 
dinner with the father; after dinner he said, "Father, I have 
$1,000 raspberry money for you, " and Mr, Lloyd was very much 
surprised, and after he got through expressing his surprise, his 
daughter said, "Well, father, I have $1,000 raspberry money 
for you too. " So he had $2,000 from six acres more than he had 
expected he was going to get, but I can assure you that every- 
thing he did there was done right, everything was raised the very 
best and graded and marketed in the best style, and it has done 
me good all my life to think that I spent two years with that 
man when I was a boy. 

Mr. W. H. Webb: I have been greatly impressed with the 
subject of co-operation, but underlying it I see one principle 
that has been brought out by nearly every speaker. It is not a 
question affecting primarily state horticulture as to marketing 
of berries but it is simply one of character, simply honesty un- 
derlying the whole problem. I have a little sympathy with the 
commission man, as I do with the under dog when he is pounded 
on, whether he is in the right or wrong, as a rule, and I do not 
think all of the dishonest men are in the commission houses 
handling fruit. The Secretary spi*e of the honest commission 
man from Milwaukee who did not want to be named a commis- 
sion man, namely, he wanted to be a produce dealer. He after- 
8— H. 
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wards named a man from Duluth that he hoped to get here, he 
also had taken to the south, Mr. Ferguson. I happened to know 
Mr. Ferguson, he went into the commission business because he 
was a producer; he was a farmer, a vegetable grower, a small 
fruit grower, a thoroughly honest Scotchman and he made both 
ends work. He did his own selling and he made so much of a 
success of it in that line himself that everybody else wanted to 
sell to Mr. Ferguson, and they got a square deal. But the main 
point in co-operation is that honest men may meet other honest 
men and find out the dishonest men and when we have done that 
we have solved the whole question, in my opinion. 

Prof. Henry ; I quite a^ee with that, that that solves it all. 
When you try to buy your boxes, when you try to get rates on 
the railroad, when you try to reach the consumer, make no mis- 
takes about it, you need a central organization, you need an or- 
ganization that telegraphs from Philadelphia, "Do not send any 
strawberries here, keep your shipments, we are flooded." You 
need an organization to tell you how to put it there, when to put 
it there ; you need, when you buy your beriy boxes, to buy them 
of such quality and price as to have the kind that the market 
wanta. You need a thousand facts regarding your business that 
as a company, as a corporation, you can get, and you cannot do 
that when you stand alone. Yaa have got to co-operate in one 
form or another. I met some gentlemen a short time ago in the 
city of Columbus, Ohio, and they said to me, "We reprraent 
10,000 Italian farmers, we are here to buy agricultural ma- 
chinery; we have come from Springfield, Ohio, where we have 
inspected the horticultural machinery and making our contracts, 
we will now go tfl certain other points; we represent 10,000 
parties in Italy and we are buying horticultural machinery for 
them. 

One reason why the English farmer is in such a deplorable 
position today is his "independence." If you rub up against 
the English farmer you will find him the finest gentleman. They 
have been the greatest farmers and independence has helped 
them to that, but they have got to compete now with people 
weaker in many ways, but people that stand together, and the 
poor English farmer today is one of the greatest sufferers. We 
have the Dutch farmer, the French farmer and Hungarian 
farmer, they are making their own markets and are in better 
condition, not because they are as good farmers as he is, as a 
rule, but because he is independent, he is proud of his indeDend- 
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ence. Now, my frineda, we have got to get together, that is all 
there is about it. You cannot farm on land in Wisconsin, can- 
not produce the best results, until you have cut out the expenses 
that are not necessary and you have such control of your markets, 
such arrangements that you can get your products marketed to 
the best advantage. Now, co-operation does not always mean 
putting up the prices, but it means cutting out the expenses, and 
we have learned too much of the benefits of standing together to 
. see co-operation lag at this time. 



WEDNESDAY— AFTERNOON SESSION. 



STRAWBERRY REVIEW FOR 1905. 
W, H. Hanchett, 

The strawberry crop for 1905 in the vicinity of Sparta was 
the most unsatisfactory crop harvested in several years. Yields 
were very small and quality very poor. Many theories were 
advanced as to the cause of the crop failure by different growers. 
The roots of the plants early iu the season were bright and in an 
apparently healthy condition, showing no signs of winter killing. 
Later in the season they were found to be dead and rotting. 

It has been customary to attribute this root killing of straw- 
berries to winter killing, but our experience the past season 
seems to indicate that there is another cause, just what it is we 
can only make guesses at. The excessive amount of moisture 
doubtless had considerable to do with it as the soil was com- 
pletely saturated from early in the spring until after the crop 
was harvested, preventing the needed air from penetrating to 
the roots. Variety seemed to have but little to do with it, as 
all were affected more or less. Warfield being affected the worst 
of any on our grounds and Dunlap the least, Dunlap giving us 
the only berries of really good quality that we had this season. 

Wo do not have a very extended list on our Badger State 
Farm but rather confine ourselves to a few varieties that we find 
reliable croppers. Warfield, Dunlap and Enhance are oue lead- i 
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era. AugUBt Luther has been our beat extra early berry and 
Grandy our best late berry. We are testing Aroma and Sample 
for late and believe they will prove valuable. 

We planted as an eiperiinent last spring one-half acre to 
Dunlap which we gave the hedge row culture chai^ng up the 
plants at $2.50 per M. and all labor at 15 cents an hour and it 
may be of interest to members to know that this plot of one-half 
acre has cost us $50.00 to date against $35.00 per acre that a 
ten acre field, also planted last spring is owing us to date, that 
was given matted row culture. The cost of the hedge row cul- 
ture could have been reduced materially had we been able to get 
boys to do the runner cutting. 

We shall keep' a careful record of the yield of this plot next 
season to determine whether or not the hedge row culture is 
profitable in a commercial way. The one-half acre plot was cer- 
tainly an attractive looking strawberry field this fall before it 
received its winter covering, and we expect to get some fancy 
fruit from it next season. 



C. L. Richardson. 

The strawberry crop in Chippewa county was below the aver- 
age both in amount and quaJity. Individual patches did well 
but many fields produced only a half or a quarter crop. The 
first picking was June 15th or 16th rather later than usual, and 
the season cloud a week earlier than usual. Our crop was the 
lightest in several years. 

Of the 65 varieties I reported last year, we have dropped about 
40, Many of the discarded varieties are valuable but it is ex- 
tremely difficult to keep so many varieties. 

There is little value in reporting upon old and well estab- 
lished varieties, and yet when they show new tendencies, these 
deviations become interesting. Cameron's Early was perhaps 
the earliest variety to fruit and proved fairly productive as here- 
tofore, but still it is not satisfactory. Miehels' is no better. We 
have about settled down to the Excelsior and Johnson's Early as 
the two best early varieties for loam and clay respectively. 

Again the Haverland maintained its reputation as the beat 
cropper on our grounds. It produces more quarts of medium to 
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large berriw than any other variety we have ever had. The 
Dunlap, Bederwood, Warfield and a seedling of our own did 
about equally well for second plan. 

The Warfield is unqeustionably deteriorating, so is the Ex- 
celsior, and it is probably only a question of a few years until 
the Senator Dunlap begins to loose its vigor-productiveneaa Up 
in our country a few of us think we see signs of deterioration 
in the Haverland. 

Among the moderately late varieties we think the Marshall, 
Glen Mary, Aroma, Sample and Marie are the safest to tie to. 
Among the new comers we were the most favorably impressed 
by the Challenge. The plant is big and stocky. It looks so 
much like the Gien Mary the plants are hard to tell apart except 
at a distance. 

The plants do not overcrowd but make a big enough row. The 
berry is blunt, rather rigid, iai^e and extraordinarily firm, and 
of quality above the average. The Miller did not make a good 
showing. Lady Garrison looks promising but needs further 
trial. We keep a few of the Jerry Rusk for its lai^ size, good 
shape and fancy quality. 

We are sorry to report that the Splendid did not make a good 
showing. The plant never made a good row. There was noth- 
ing especially the matter but just a general failure to do well. 

The two latest berries last year were the Midnight and Nettie. 
The Midnight was very late — later than the Rough Eider or 
Hunn. A few of its berries remained until about July 25th, 
but it was a dismal failure. We had a fine row of plants, but 
when the time came for berries the plants turned yellow or 
rusted. Many of them died outright. Many of the blossoms 
failed to set any fruit, and that which remained was hard and 
seedy. We shall give the midnight another trial on heavier, 
richer soil. The season was evidently unfavorable, and we think 
the plant would do better on a clay soil. 

The Nettie is much more satisfactory. It produces scarcely 
enough plants but is very late and produces a fairly heavy crop 
of large shapely berries. The berries are rather soft, the flavor 
is insipid, and the color is a peculiar yellowish tinge which is not 
pleasing, resembling its parent the Hunn. 

There were few complaints of pests this year. The leaf roller 
prevailed throughout our section to some extent, but did no 
serious damage. 

Mr, Richardson: Right here I would like to say that we are )o\q 
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having the same 'difficulty with the rotting of the roots that Mr. 
Hanehett spoke of as characteristic of the fields of Sparta. We 
have not been able as yet to find out whether it is general weak- 
ness of the plant or whether it is some species of pest that is 
attacking it. I am almost iBcllned to think at present that it 
is some form of disease and not merely winter killing. It aets in 
such a peculiar manner, but whether it is, it is a pretty serious 
problem up in our country and it is getting more serious every 
year. We have acres and acres throughout our section where 
the plants came out from winter quarters apparently looking 
well, and then when the blooming season came on they began to 
go down and they were dead before it was time for the first pick- 
ing to take place. 



Db. T. E. Loope. 

I have not any paper prepared upon the strawberry, and I do 
not know very much about it anyway, although on that account I 
ought to be able to write a very good paper. I had only a medium 
crop of strawberries, but I probably had just as much as I de- 
served. We had serious pests, and in regard to the root killing, 
that trouble that has been spoken of here, I have my opinion about 
that. I have had that on my farm and I have always attributed 
that at my place to the winter and nothing else. I believe that 
with me, I am not talking about anybody else, but with me, I 
occasionally get a hard winter that is peculiarly hard on the 
strawberry and for that reason I get occasionally that same 
condition where the roots are diseased and where the plants do 
not do much, and any man who is foolish enough to grow straw- 
berries as far north as Chippewa Palls would be liable to find 
that same trouble, and our friend Bichardson comes from that 
region. I do not know but what it may be just as prevalent in 
the southern part of Wisconsin, I do not know anything about 
that. 

As to varieties, I have not got any. There are only two that 
I have anything to do with and our friend Crawford is responsi- 
ble for one of them, and that is the Dunlap; the other is the 
Warfield. I have had a dozen other varieties that I never could 
get many berries from. Understand that I do not say there 
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Warfield aod the Dunlap are the only ones that I will consider, 
I would not plant another one if you furnished it me that I 
know of. 

We have oecaaional pests. I am not troubled with the leaf 
roller as a rule. Years ago I had some of the leaf roller work 
that made serious havoe with the berries, but of late years I have 
not had that. The greatest pest that I have to contend with 
is June grass, and there is good reason for that. The soil that 
I have seems to be peculiarly adapted to the growth of June 
grass and I seem to have plenty of seed in the ground and I can 
take care of my strawberry patch in first -class condition up to 
the first of August, and in the spring my ground is covered 
wiUi June grass and it grows and flourishes until the berries 
are picked and sometimes way above the vines in spite of all I 
can do, there is no use talking. I see most of you take care 
of your patches until the first of August and keep them well 
cleaned and well cultivated until you get through picking, it is 
not so with me, I grow berries in the grass and if my friend 
George J. were here, he would remind you of that any way, be- 
cause he always talks of my growing berries in the grass, he has 
seen it himself, so that while I am not a strawberry grower, I 
still grow some strawberries every year, a few of them, but I 
will not take up your time, because there are many others here 
that are capable of giving you more information than I can. 



M. S. Kellooo, Janesville, 

I am somewhat like our President, I have no prepared notes, 
and will simply give my review of the season as it has been im- 
pressed upon me by last year's work. 

At Janesville the strawberry season opened on June 5th, and 
reached its height June 17th, being rather shorter in the first 
crop than as a rule with us in the southern portion of the state. 
The last picking of any quantity that was disposed of on the 
market was July 8th, so that the latter portion of the season 
really made up in length for the shortness of the forepart. "With 
us, as has been stated by the other speakers, the quality of the 
berries this year, as far as flavor is concerned, was decidedly 
ruder the average. As regards size, our berries ran from me- 
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diiun to good size, but in firmness were verv- mucli under the 
nttual condition on account of the veiy wet season, in all, per- 
haps we had two-thirda of a crop. 

Of the varieties that we grow, nearly all of them are what 
would be classed with the standard market sorts. We have 
found by costly and many tried experiments that the testing of 
new varieties is a business in itself, and have discontinued the 
planting in a lai^ measure of many of the newer sorts, al- 
though we are testing many new varieties at the present time, 
besides those that we care for. I have in mind that there are 
24, I believe that is the number, of sorts that we regard with 
any decree of making them a part of our strawberry depart- 
ment. In these the best early varieties with us have proven to 
be the Warfield and Bederwood; for mid-season, Clyde, Dun- 
lap and Parson's Beauty, and in regard to the Parson's Beauty, 
there is the nearest approach to the Old Wilson that we have 
been able to find in ail the varieties that we have ever tested. 
It gives us some of the very finest berries, and berries that will 
bring the very best price upon any market, it is firm, has good 
color, good size and ripens evenly. Our best late varieties are 
Sample and Klondike. Klondike will not do as a shipping sort, 
but for a local market or home consumption there is nothing that 
is better as far as quality is concerned. 

1 do not feel like taking up any more time, because I believe 
we will all gain more from the dissussion that will follow these 
talks than we will from the talks themselves, and I will give 
way to the next speaker. 



L. A. Carpenter. 

The strawberry question is pretty late to be before the people 
today, I think, and the subject of the season I think is about 
the same in all sections. We had a very wet season to begin 
with, and up to the middle of June we had so much water that 
it was almost impossible to da anything in the strawberry field. 
We left our strawberries covered until they began to start con- 
siderably in the spring, which held them back nearly a week. 
A great many of the growers in our section were picking berries 
in considerable quantities a wee'.t before we commenced, this last 
season, and those who had their berries ripen very early had a 
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great many soft berries. I do not think we have had in a great 
many years a better crop as to quality, and our yield was fully 
up to the average the past season. The Senator Dunlap and 
Warfield are our main varieties for market ; they come in about 
mid-season. The Staple is our best variety that we have ever 
tested and we have planted considerable of that variety. They 
ripen their main crop a week ahead of the Warfield. The 
Arrow is the best late variety we have ever tried; it is similar to 
the Haviland, but with us it makes a better growth and yields 
more berries. They have a peculiar glossy appearance which 
makes them look very attractive in the bos. The Michigan we 
have tried for several years, but have not found it a success in 
either plant or berry. 

There has been a great deal of discussion about the merits of 
the hedge row and the old matted row system. We have always 
propagated our berries by the matted row system, but we are 
thinning them down so as to get them as near the hedge row 
system as possible. We find it takes a great deal of work to keep 
the runners in. For our four best varieties for market I would 
name the Wariield, Dunlap and Arrow for late, and the Staple 
for early. 



STRAWBERRIES. 

Chas. L. Pe.vrson, Baraboo. 

Up in the Devils Lake r^ion we had a heavenly lot of straw- 
berries last season notwithstanding our near proximity to the 
resort of his satanic majesty. Nearly all varieties were good. 
Everybody said "My berries are fine," and every farmer's gar- 
den "butted in" on the market and bought groceries for the 
family. 

Irrigating plants were more ornamental than useful as heavy 
dews were of semi-annual occurrence. 

Senator Dunlap who has for several years been a rival of 5Ir. 
Bederwood finally succeeded in winning Miss Warfield and now 
the happy pair are always seen together. When asked why she 
preferred the Senator, Miss Warfield replied that he was hand- 
somer and stronger, had a healthier color and could earn more 
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money than Mr. Wood. Mr. Wood looks pale but says he does 
not want any partner and can earn a lot o£ money all by himself. 

Aroma and Sample are a pair of heavy weights. They are a 
little slow but when pay day eomes around they are the envy 
of their neighbors. 

Clyde is pale and easily mashed, but earns good money in some 
positions. Bisel doesn't make much noise in the world but gets 
the dollars just the same. Splendid, Bubach and Haverland are 
a trio of good workers but they can't stand travel. 

The past strawberry season was not as profitable financially 
as we hope next year will be, but it helped clinch some useful 
lessons, here are a few of them. 

Buy good plants but don't pay an extra price for balloon 
juice, otherwise called pedigree. Half a dozen varieties are 
enough for main crop. Too many kinds will multiply your 
trouble. Don't let your plants mat thickly. You wouldn't ex- 
pect much com if the stalks were an inch apart. Don't wait 
for your berries to dry off before picking in a rainy time. Some 
years are materially wet most of the time. Don't depend on 
the mail in strawberry time. Put a telephone in your berry shed 
connected with the eity central and the telegraph office,— use 
them. Make the distance between the berry field and the con- 
sumer as ^ort as possible. When you get a load of berries 
send them to the station at a three minute clip. There'll be 
horses when berries are gone. Don't sell all of your berries 
yourself. The commission man wants to live. Don't hope to 
get fat in strawberry time. You'll lose about fifteen pounds 
for every thousand cases marketed. Don't go back on the cows, 
the pigs and the chickens. They'll help pay bills while straw- 
berries rest. Don't smoke ten cent cigars in berry time. The 
man with the white blanket will be around in the fall asking 
what has become of your winter's wages. Don't get saucy to 
your pickers. They might reprimand, suspend or discharge 
you. Don't expect to get rich on strawberries in one year- — it 
might take two. 



DISCUSSION. 

Prof, Whetzel: Speaking about the root diseases instraw- 
berries, I should judge, from the descriptions that the different 
growers have given, which were all practically the sajne, that 
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the trouble you have is exactly the same as we have in the 
state of New York, Now, I have never grown any strawber- 
ries myself, I have n^ver had many berries from my straw- 
berry beds, because I just set them out last spring in my own 
garden, I had a few, but I had this trouble in my strawberries 
this summer, and while a number of people are inclined to 
think it is due to winter killing, I am inclined to agree with 
the gentleman who said it was due to some special disease. I 
will tell you why. If it were winter killing, I could not have 
the same disease in my garden, because the trouble came after 
my plants had been set out in the spring. I set my plants in 
the spring and along in the latter part of July and August 
the roots began to die, the leaves would curl up and turn 
brown and there would be only one or two roots' holding the 
plant to the soil. These plants I set out made runners, and 
oftentimes you cannot tell the row where I had taken out 
the diseased plants, there were runners set and I have plants 
filling up those places, but that was even before the runners 
had established themselves, the whole plants had died. I 
have had lots of specimens of this trouble sent in and I have 
examined the roots very carefully, but I never succeeded in 
finding any fungus or bacteria that causes the trouble, but 
that does not signify that it is not there. Any plant botanist 
will tell you, I think, that it is very difficult to locate trouble 
in the roots of plants, because there are so many soil and 
fungous bacteria that you will get in the examination that 
you cannot tell from the microscope that any one causes the 
disease. So I spent a great deal of time last summer getting 
cultures, I never succeeded, although I did succeed getting 
bacteria, which when introduced into the stems of the leaves 
in plants that were kept in quite a moist condition, I got the 
blackening of the stems, and the dying of the leaves and even 
the killing of the crown and some of the roots, but that was 
in only one or two eases, and I could not really base an opin- 
ion upon it, but I believe it is due to a bacterial disease of the 
roots and the very fact that it comes so long after winter time 
inclines me to thgt opinion, at least the trouble we have I 
hardly think it is due to winter killing, because it frequently 
" attacks plants that are set out in the spring which were 
strong and healthy. I hope we may be able to give you some light 
on the subject, because it is something we are going to wofk 
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on at the station during the next year. It is of considerable 
importance to the growers in the state of New York, and I 
judge from what you said that it was of very much import- 
ance to you. 

Mr. Goodman: We have the same trouble down in Mis- 
souri and we have attributed it all to summer killing, espe- 
cially during this last summer which was extremely hot and 
wet. I will ask you if such cause could not cause root killing 
as you have mentioned, having so much rain and extreme hot 
weather which wouM sunscald the roots! 

Prof. Whetzel; Of course if the season is very wet, that 
lays the foundation for trouble in the soil, but the roots that I 
examined began dying mostly at the ends and worked mostly 
toward the top. Frequently you will find trouble; next to 
the crown you will notice that it is healthy, but below that it 
is dead. Of course it is possible that some "weather condition 
might cause it, but it does not look that way at the present 
time, this problem we have to investigate. 

Mr. Kellogg: Another question — would it not be a matter 
of fact that in this summer killing the tips of the roots would 
be the first destroyed, in place of those nearest to the crown I 

Prof. Whetzel 3 If the water which was around the roots 
were excessively heated after a rain, it might be that the in- 
jury was done there. You must remember that the deeper 
portions of the roots would be the last to be heated, the heat 
would affect the upper surface of the soil first. The water 
does not heat so very rapidly as to heat the soil. If you have 
a notion that that causes the trouble, a good thing would be 
■ to test the temperature at diff'erent depths on a day that you 
think would cauRC the trouble. 

Mr. Rowe: I would like to ask a question, whether or not 
this is found where there has been no freezing and thawing 
of the ground during the winter; in other words, has this 
trouble been found where the ground has been protected, so 
that there has been no freezing or thawing of the ground dur- 
ing the winter? 

Prof. Whetzel: As I say, my plants had not been in the 
ground in the winter at all, but the disease appeared after I 
set them in the spring. 

Mr. Rowe: Slight not that have occurred during the freez- 
ing and thawing in the winter and you have not found^the re- 
sult until after you set them out! Di^i-zHciiydOOQlC 
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Prof. Whetzel: In the ground where they had been grow- 
ing? 

Mr. Rowe : Tes ; that was true with us over in the Grand 
Rapids fields, acres and acres of strawberries set out two 
years ago, the plants looked as fine as anything you ever saw 
when they were set out; those plants went before the middle 
of August right straight along where they were taken from 
beds that had not been heavily mulched so as to keep them 
from freezing and thawing during the winter. I myself had 
that season a special lot of Aromas and because they were so 
fine in the market I sold a lot of plants, something over forty 
thousand plants, just to neighbors. Now, every plant that 
came from the field that was not mulched before the middle 
of August was gone, that is, two thirds of them were gone, 
but from another patch of the same variety, on the same kind 
of ground that was heavily mulched, we did not lose any, not 
any of them were lost, they -were a perfect success, and so I laid 
it to the fact that in that bed that was not mnlched, that the 
ground would thaw about an inch or an inch and a half, then it 
would turn cold and freeze up and while it would not break 
the roots square off, it would bruise the sides of the roots and 
while digging them in the spring they looked fresh and nice 
as any roots could look, by the middle of August they were 
dead. 

Prof. Whetzel: The plants that I grew came from our Ex- 
periment Station; they were very well mulched during the 
winter time. More than that, .if you attribute it to the freez- 
ing and thawing of the upper inch of the soil, you would nec- 
essarily expect the upper inch of the root would be the one 
that would die, but that was not the case. The tips under 
that condition would have been frozen all winter. 

Mr. Ilanchett: I am decidedly satisfied that the injury to 
our strawberry crop was due to some other cause besides win- 
ter killing. I have made it a practice for years, the first 
thing in the spring after the frost is out of the ground, to go 
over our strawberry field, dig up a plant here and there, take 
it to the house and wash the roots out carefully and see what 
the color is, then take my knife, slice them up a little at a 
time to see how they look clear through. Last spring, after I 
had done this, I decided we were going to have a great straw- 
beriy crop. The roots looked actually as bright as though 
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they had been growing in snow all winter, and as far as the 
freezing was concerned, there was but very little frost in thn 
ground anywhere. When the snow melted, it all soaked into 
the ground and I feel positively certain that it could not be 
due to winter killing last year, but it must be due to fuugous 
disease or blight. 

Mr. Smith : Well, we got the worst effect from it last sea- 
son on a little rise of ground just up in a little hollow a 
couple of feet deep where the ground was dry, that is, as dry 
as any ground can be where it rains every day, and the plants 
had been mulched during the winter. We always mulch our 
strawberries in the winter, — but it started in a certain spot 
there and spread almost as round as a wheel, kept growing 
larger and larger as the season advanced, until the fruiting 
season was over, about I should think the middle oi! July per- 
haps it seemed to stop working. It always widened out that 
circle right on the edge, like setting a little fire in a bunch of 
dry grass and working out on the side. I made up my mind 
that it was some sort of contagious root disease. 

Mr. Crawford : I am a little in doubt about is being win- 
ter killing, however, I will tell you a little experiment that I 
carried on in the field. That year I took up a lot of plants 
and packed them just exactly as if I were going to mail them, 
put parafine paper around them and then the heavier paper 
end took them out and laid them in an open frame out of 
doors where they froze and thawed all winter long, some- 
times they would be thawed, sometimes they would be frozen. 
When the spring came I planted those strawberries out and 
they all grew and did well and had ripe berries in June, 
Now, it has been my practice very often, knowing that we 
are going to be short of time and short of help in the spring, 
to dig up the plants and root pnme them and heel them in so 
that we can transplant them later in the season. We are 
troubled with lack of help in our neighborhood, because every 
man and boy that can work is taken into Akron or goes into 
some shop, so we cannot get help. So I take these plants 
when I have time and they are cut back to about an inch. 
Now, you would think that cutting the roots all off within 
an inch would be equivalent to winter killing but instead of 
that they send out a lot of nice white roots and then when I 
am ready to plant them out, in June, about the time berries 
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begin to ripen, they are well supplied with white feeding 
roots. I am 80 well pleased with that method that I have 
thought sometimes of doing that with all our plants. Natur- 
ally, to set the plants oilt and cut the roots off, that will make 
them send out new roots from the erown and from the short 
ends and make feeding roots and establish the plants. 

Mr. Rowe ; There is another question I would lite to ask in 
connection with strawberry culture of these gentlemen present- 
ing papers, and that is, approximately how much do they expect 
to spend on one acre, what does it cost you to grow an acre of 
berries ready to pickt 

Mr. Hanchett: I have stated in my paper, about fifty dol- 
lars. > 

Mr. Utter: Let me ask if that includes the cost of fertiliza- 
tion ? 

Mr. Hanchett: No, it does not. All the fertilization we do 
is with stable manure that is brought from the stable and spread 
upon the field; the cost as given in my paper did not include 
that. "We put on probably about ten loads of manure to the 
acre. The cost as stated in my paper was $350 for ten acres, 
kept in matted row culture from last spring until they were 
ready for winter, that included the raising of the plants, that 
was matted row culture. A half acre of hedge row culture had 
cost us $50. That includes the winter covering. They will cost 
us probably $5.00 an acre more before they are ready to pick. 
I think that the cost of $35 an acre is rather less than the aver- 
age cost. I know we considered this field had been one of the 
least costly fields that we had ever planted and cared for the 
first year. I think that we might safely add from five to ten 
dollars per acre more to that for average conditions. 

Mr. Smith: I never kept any tab directly on an acre of 
strawberries, but I think Mr. Hanchett's estimate is quite con- 
servative, I am sure that it is if you take care of them later than 
the first of August We do not put oar cover crop in as the 
doctor does. 

Mr. Kellogg: My estimate would be from $45 to $60 per 
acre, depending on the local condition and season. 

Mr. Bingham: I never kept account of the expenses on an 
acre. I should judge from $43 to $50 would be a fair price. 

The President: What does it coat in Minnesota? 

Mr. Bracketfc: In answering a question of that kind, a man 
would have to know something about what kind of soil he li^JAt^oI*' 
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whether it was weedy or not, whether it had been neglected for 
a number of years and grown full oi weeds. If you can do 
most of your cultivating, keep the weeds out with a cultivator, 
you can do it comparatively cheap, bat if you have to depend 
on people to take the weeds out by hand, which you would have 
to do if the ground were filled with weeds, you could not do it 
for $50 an acre, including price of plants. I should say on an 
average the cost through this country would be between fifty 
and sixty dollars. 

Mr. Utter; I never kept account of the real cost, but I think 
it costs me at least $20 an acre for fertilizers, fertilizing with 
manure, and the covering costs $10 at least, and I think $75 
with my methods of cultivation would be a conservative esti- 
mate. Right along this line, let me ask if it is the practice to 
discontinue cultivation as early as possible, or how late in the 
season js it profitable to cultivate? 

The President: I would like to hear from Mr. Crawford on 
cost. 

Mr. Crawford: At Jolinsville, (?) Ohio, where they raise a 
great many strawberries, ajid they are nearly all grown in the 
hill, it costs $100 an acre on an average. 

Mr. Pearson : I have never kept accurate account ; I should 
think probably about $50 or $60 an acre would cover the cost, 
the way I cultivate, for of course it depends, as the gentleman 
said, on how weedy the ground is, but sometimes our neighbcrs, 
in judging by their grounds, think it is not very weedy when it 
is. In one ease one of my neighbors crossed my field and he 
said I wa-s lucky to get my strawberries on ground that was not 
weedy. Well, that was the hardest piece I ever had to keep 
free from weeds ; I did not attribute it ao much to luck, either, 
that it was free from weeds, as to good hard work, 

Mr. Eichardson ; I kept track, as near aa I could, on three 
acres several years ago, estimating our rent at $4 an acre and 
counting our help'at $1.50 a day, hoeing our field seven times 
and cultivating seventeen times during the season, estimating 
our expenses as near as we could of marketing them at our 
town five miles away, it cost us between $96 and $97 an acre. 

Jfr, Rowe: I want to follow that up with another question 
as to the gross returns per a«re at these prices for cultivation. 
It now costs me $135 to $140 an acre; it used to cost me $30. 

Mr. Post : The thought came to me, it would be well to ask 
how long it has to run, and what the quality of strawberries is 
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that are raised; it makes a great deal of difference. The quality 
of strawberries depends on the cultivation to a great extent; 
that has a great deal to do with the question of what it costs to 
raise strawberries. I have a neighbor who runs a bed two years, 
and of course he can raise 'a lot of grass and a lot of strawberries, 
but if you want to get strawberries to supply a good market, you 
will have some expense. That is true in everything, and it costs 
me at least $50 an acre, just mulching alone, to protect those 
strawberries as they should be, and get a first class crop, and 
when you say you cultivate seventeen times, and that is neces- 
sary, it costs you over $100 to run a strawberry bed as it should 
be run. 

The President: Now, let us take up Mr. Utter's riuestion. 
How long do you cultivate? 

Mr. Smith: Cultivate until the ground freezes in the fall. 

Mr. Kellogg: Same here. 

Mr. Hanchett: We cultivate until the latter part of Septem- 
ber, - 

Mr. Utter: How deep should we cultivate, those last culti- 
vations t 

Mr. Smith : Shallow. 

Mr. Kellogg: Shallow. 

Mr. Utt«r: What do you call shallow? 

Mr. Eowe : An inch and a half. Late cultivation is to cul- 
tivate between the rows, to keep them from taking root between 
the rows, because if they do they will come up through the 
mulch in the spring and they will be in your path and bother 
you. 

The President: Now your question, Mr. Rowe, was what? 

Mr. Rowe : M'hat do you expect from the acre for the amount 
that you invested? 

Mr. Utter: The results this last year of two and one-half 
acres was 1216 quarts, gross receipts about $1,050. I would say 
one acre of this was carried over the third year, and that was 
cultivated and well kept, as well as my first year's bed, and 
was nearer a hedge row system in one of the years, and I had 
my lai^est berries on the third year. I would not advise as a 
rule a third year crop ; I succeeded this one year. 

The President: Mr. Crawford, how much do you get? 

Mr. Crawford: I am unable to tell, Mr. President. 

Mr. Rowe: The point I wanted to get at was simply this, 
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ihai m my own experience I have found that by incFeasjng the 
ftmouot that I put into an acre from $40 or $50 to $130, that 
I hftve inereaBed my returns from that acre more tlian sis times. 
Ib other words, in putting in $40 to $50, the returns from an 
acre, tsiijlig an average in a period of five years, would be about 
$90 to the acre in which I invested $40 to $50. Of course that 
WHA in ft etrftwberry market where berries ran ivom 6 to 8 
aeat« a quart, not having the prices tbat you have further north. 
But when I increased my amount of labor and amount of at- 
tention, to the b«d, put in $130 per acre, tiien I fou«x3 I wag get- 
ting a grow value of $500 an aure off from the same amount of 
soil, but simply by the increase of labor, not the increase of fer- 
tilizar, but the increase of actual labor on that ground, ajjd I 
account for it simply by this, that the water that goes up by 
capillary system to feed the roots of the plant, bripgs up at the 
same time plant food, brings up the mineral matter from be- 
low, and it naturally, consequently, deposits itself on the sur- 
face of the earth. I have got beyond the poiut of cultivating 
for the purpose of conserving moistupe, I cultivate constajitly 
for the purpose of keeping the food down where the plants can 
get it, and when you do that your moisture is conserved also, 
but it 13 not a question of conservation of moisture, it is a ques- 
tion of keeping the plant fond down where the plants can get it. 

The President ; Mr. Rowe has the solution of the thing down 
pat, Now, are there opposing opinions. Mr. Kellogg; how 
much do you get! 

Mr. Kell(^g: That is a hard question to answer. We have 
never kept accurate record of our returns for our strawberry 
fields with regard to area, ajid I would say that our experience 
has been along the same line spoken of by Mr. Rowe, that the 
more you put in, the more you get out, aside from tlie fact of 
increasing the fertilizer; the more work you put on an acre, the 
more you will get, and the better crop you will get. 

Mr. Ilaoehett: I have had a great deal, of contradiotory bz- 
psnence in the matter. The largest crop of strawberries I 
ever harvested was on a piece of land that we bought from a 
neighbor and it was given the most slipshod cultivation that I 
ever saw, and yet we got the best strawberry crop out of that 
one acre that we ever harvested, I do not think it was a good 
plan at all, I tried the same method the nest year to see if I 
could continue that method and did n<^ get good results. 

Mr, Richardson : The returns on this field of somefhing less 
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than three acres which I spoke of, which cost us about $97 an 
acre, were $502,80 in returns from that field. 

Mr. Smith : The price has so much to do with it that I 
hardly can say what can be gotten off an acre. Sometimes 
strawberries sell at forty cents a case and it is hard to find a 
buyer; that does not compare very favorably with the result 
when you can get $1.25 to $1.50 a case, so that it is a pretty 
difficult point to say anything upon. We do not consider that 
we get a good crop unless we get at least 100 or 200 cases to the 
acre and I want 500 or 550. 

Mr. Brackett ; It is pretty hard to decide what a man will 
get off an acre of strawberries unless he takes a number of years 
to ba^e that theory on. Strawberries are rather an uncertain 
crop. Yon may have one year that you will have an immense 
crop, then you may skip two or three years with half a crop, and 
the only fair way to get at that would be to make some kind of 
attempt at an average ,of the different years. I remember two 
years a^jo I had an acre, almost all of them Dunlap, I took off 
that one acre 11,000 quartj* of berries; I turned them over to our 
fruit growers' association, and they brought me that year $600, 
and the price was rather low that year. You may think it is an 
old saying, that the man that tells the last story always has the 
best chance. 

Mr. Webb : This being true, I want to tell Brother Brackett 
that he is not in it. I know of a man that netted $700 on one- 
half acre last year, and lie has netted not less than $500 on half 
acres for the la«t five years. 

The President: Where is that man? 

Mr. Webb: That man is in Douglas county, Wisconsin, his 
name is D. W. Terry and he is a darkey, 

Mr. Goodman: It seems to me we lose sight of the fact of 
how much these berries cost hb and that depends on the ground 
in whieh you put your berries. We never think of planting 
berries down in southern Missouri unless we put them on new 
ground, and it never costs us more than $25 to $30 an acre ta 
take care of them, We do not get from $500 to $600 an acre as 
returns from that, biit we are perfectly satisfied of we get $200 
or $250, sometimes it runs as high as $400 or $500, but with $250 
we are perfectly satisfied. But if you take new ground and put 
out your plante on that, it does not take more than one-quarter 
the amount of cultivation and care and attention that it does 
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on old ground, and on old ground it would cost us $100 an acre. 
We can take care of that new ground for $25 or $30 an acre, and 
that is the place to plant strawberries, in my opinion. We are 
opening and clearing and planting new ground every year, and 
that is the only crop we plant, strawberries. It saves us a great 
deal of cultivation, not only that, but it is the proper place to 
grow them. We are clearing new ground every year. 

Mr. Street: I would like to ask Mr. Kowe how far apart he 
puts his rows how wide he lets the runners widen out, and how 
he keeps the plants thinned on varieties such as Warfield and 
Dunlap ? 

Mr. Eowe : I set out a double row of plants four feet apart, 
the centers of the rows four feet apart, and I set out a double 
row of plants; the two rows, if they were close together would 
be about six inches apart. I use that system, because it is easy 
to show the men how to do it. I cut off all the first runners, 
and I allow the row to widen to just about 16 inches, and I keep 
the plants out just as near as possible so that the plants are not 
closer than three inches. 

Mr. Street: What do you do to nip the stems. 

Mr. Rowe: Hand work. It is all hand work, the "Man with 
the Hoe." I have tried the wheel hoe and I have tried all sorts 
of systems, but I find a man with the thumb nail, using it as he 
goes along, is the cheapest and most satisfactory. 

Mr. Street: We had a little experience last year, and I am 
indebted to Mr. Coe for that, he put us on to that at our north- 
em meeting. I put my strawberries in two feet-nine, and I 
put the plants two feet apart in the row, and I use the runner 
cutter, a kind of light cutter that Mr. Coe told us about; take a 
handle and a file, have the blacksmith turn it over and sharpen 
on the inside, and you can go along and use that and when you 
think the plants are getting too thick put it in criss cross, that 
will tahe out the weaker plants and leave the more solid plants. 
Do that along toward September, and that is the nicest way I 
have ever seen, 

Mr. Eowe : That is the same proposition as when you let the 
plants grow and pull them out, then you lose the strength that 
goes toward making the crown. We want to build up the crown, 
ao we do not allow the plants to make any more plants than we 
want. We never pull plants out with the roots, we cut off the 
runners. Let them make plants, but not more plants than you 
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want; as quick as you do that, you are exhausting the strength 
of the plant, wasting the strength, if you want to have a crown 
made there is where the extra expense comes in. 

Mr. Pearson: I was a little surprised at the meeting I at- 
tended in Iowa where they recommended crossing the rowa late 
in the fall with a smoothing harrow, with a team, and pulling 
out the weak plants. I would like to ask if there is any one here 
that has ever tried that. 

The President: They must be pretty weak if you can pull 
them out and select as you are going. 

Mi-, Kellogg: Right along that line, would it not be a faet 
that if these same parties having this same soil, but putting in 
a little more work and thinning these plants out by hand, would 
not have returns that would be fourfold or sixfold, as has been 
proven on Michigan soil? I believe they would. 

The President: Here was a question from the question box: 
"Is the Corsican a good variety of strawberry?" 

Mr. Kellogg : Not in southern Wisconsin. 

Mr. Moyie: It does well with me. 

Mr. Ilanchett: We have cropped it one season and it was 
very satisfactory. 

Mr. Crawford: We had the Corsiean in m'atted rows, it did 
moderately well, we could not find fault with it, but I saw it in 
another place where it was grown in hills and grown with greater 
care and they were very nice indeed. 

The President: "Where a man has only four or five acres of 
land, can it be made to produce good crops of strawberries for 
any number of years?" 

Mr. Crawford : My friend, Mr. Beaver, has grown strawber- 
ries mora than twenty years on the same land, and he is the 
most successful grower of any I have met, but he does it all by 
hand and does it carefully, I do not think it can be done with 
a horse. 

Mr. Pearson : I have land enough so that I change my straw- 
berry ground around. 

Mr. Ilanchett: We have found that we always get the best 
results by rotating. 

Mr. Smith : I have seen strawberries set quite a number of 
times on our grounds where the bed was plowed under in July 
and planted the following spring, and I never saw anything but 
almost a total failure as the result. 
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Mr, Richardson : We tried resetting on our old beds three 
times and every time our crop has been either a failure or very 
poor. It is not a success. 

Mr. Moyle : I do DOt make a specialty of growing plants for 
berries, I grow the plants for plants; if I try to repeat, I get 
them mixed up, some of the plants live through in the beds. I 
always change off every year to new land. 

The President: "How much special fertilize rfor strawberries 
will it require for one acre of strawberries? The land has been 
in black raspberries for the last ten years and have good crops." 

Mr. Kellogg : Twenty loads of stable manure to the acre. 

Mr. Crawford : About half a ton of phosphate would suit us. 

Mr. Goodman : If you want commercial fertilizer, get this 
bone phosphate, dry, put up by Armour and Swift. 

The President: I believe it does not mean exactly what it 
says; I do not think it means a special fertilizer, because I think 
barnyard manure would do as well. 

Mr. Periam ; If we can get enough of it. 

Mr. Pearson: I do not think ashes are good on our soils. I 
have used ashes on my clay soil and it seems to harden the soil, 
the berries are smaller, it made them a brown color and I do not 
want any more ashes. 

Mr. Utter: I think probably his soil has enough lime, sixty- 
five per cent of ashes is lime. I think if you use potash you had 
better use it in the form of sulphate of potash, or muriate. 

Mr. Braekett: If you have heavy soil with plenty of humus 
in the ground, but if you have a light soil it is a good deal 
better to use either some commercial fertilizer or use thoroTighly 
rotted manure. 

Mr. Smith : I think possibly this gentleman here would be 
like one of my neighbors who says that a^es are of no use. He 
said to me, "I put ashes on my garden, I put it on four inches 
deep and there ain't nothing grown there since." 

Mr. Pearson : I put on fifty bushels to the acre. 
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PEDIGREE STHAWBERRY PLANTS. 

Mr. M. Crawford, Ohio. 

The strawberry has been my specialty for nearly half a cen- 
tnry, and on this account I have been deeply interested in the 
subject under consideration from the time of its first appearance 
before the public to the present. 

Before taking up the question, I wish to state by way of pre- 
face, that I have no intention of depreciating the practice of us- 
ing good, thrifty, healthy stock fof propagating purposes. On 
the contrary I believe in it thoroughly, and make it a mle of my 



The theory which is to be discussed on the present o 
this: That a given variety of the strawberry can be so changed 
by selection and manipulation as to develop to the highest de- 
gree its deeirabie traits, and eliminate ita faults; and that 
these changes can be fixed; that is, established as permanent 
characteristics of the variety. Furthermore, it is asserted that 
plants which have been thns treated have by this means ac- 
quired a pedigree, hence they are denominated pedigree plants 
by their growers. Still further, this method of selecting and 
restricting is called breeding, and the growers are designated aa 
breeders, and their plants as thoroughbreds. 

Definitions. 

Before proceeding to consider the subject, it will be necessary 
to have an understanding of the meaning of certain terms used 
in elaborating and advocatingthetheoryinquestion, as pedigree, 
thoroughbred, ancestor, generation, offspring, breeder and the 
like. These expressions in this connection are incorrect and 
misleading. The word "pedigree" is defined in the dictionary 
as "line of ancestors; descent; lineage; genealogy; strain ; — an 
aeeount or registry of a line of ancestors." 

"Thoroughbred" means "bred from the best blood, as horses. 

An "ancestor" is "one from whom a person descends, either 
by the father or mother." 

A "generation" is "a single step or stage in the succession 
of natural descent." DignzHibyCioOQlc 
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"Offspring" is defined as "generation; descendants, however 
remote, from the stock," 

The word "breed" has many definitions, but the one which 
harmonizes with the other terms used in the same connection is 
"to create; to occasion; to produce; to originate;" and 
a "breeder" is "one who produces." 

All these words are of similar import, and all point to the 
relation of parent and child, and therefore they can not justly 
be applied to the propagation of plants in any way except by 
seed. 

Seeds and Buds. 

All fruit-bearing plants are increased either by seeds or by 
buds, and the grept majority by both. Buds include runners, 
layers, ofl^sets, grafts and cuttings, top or root. Seeds repro- 
duce the species to which they belong, and when two species are 
crossed the result is a hybrid. Buds invariably reproduce the 
variety from which they spring. A plant grown from a seed 
is a new creation, and may or may not resemble its parent or 
parents. A plant grown from a bud is not a new creation, nor 
a new generation. It is simply an extension or division of the 
original plant, ia of the same variety and possesses the same 
traits. Removing a bud from a plant and setting it in the 
ground or in another plant causes no change in the variety, and 
a plant grown from another plant by bud or runner is not its 
offspring, nor is the original plant the ancestor of the other. 
There is no pedigree involved by this method of growing plants, 
however carefully the work may be done, nor is the grower a 
"breeder" in the true sense of the term. He is simply a propa- 
gator. The advocates of so-called pedigree plants make the mis- 
take of reasoning from false premises. They assume that the . 
propagation of. strawberry plants by runners is parallel to the 
breeding of animals, or the growing of corn or wheat from seed, 
whereas there is no analogy between the two. The question is 
asked, "If selection is good with com, why not with straw- 
berries?" The answer is, because the ear of com corresponds to 
the berry and not to the plant. The ear of com contains a num- 
ber of seeds, and so does the berry. Each of these seeds if sown 
will produce a new creation, but a plant grown from another 
plant is, as has been previously stated, merely an extension of 
the plant that produced it, and is of the same variety. It can 
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not be changed except by environment, and such change is not 
permanentr The argument that plants can be permanently im- 
proved by the selection of bud variations is founded upon a fal- 
lacy; that of assuming that plants grown from other plants are 
new creations, like those produced from seeds, which is not the 
ease. ' ' 

Pedigree. 

In order to have a pedigree, plants must be grown from seeds, 
and in order to have a k)wwn pedigree, that is, "a registry of 
a line of ancestors," they must be grown by intention, not by 
accident. The most of our popular varieties of strawberries are 
chance seedlings. They have no known pedigree, nor can they 
by any possibility acquire one, for their parentage is unknown, 
and must forever remain so. Thus we see that the word pedigree 
can not properly be applied to strawberry plants grown from 
other plants, and hence there are no pedigree plants in the 
sense in which the expression is popularly used at the present 
day. The word "thoroughbred" used in a similar sense is also 
a misnomer. 

Plant Breeders. 

The growers of so-called pedigree plants are propagators, not 
breeders. The author writes a book; the printer increases the 
number of copies, but this does not make him an author. A 
true plant breeder is a grower who takes advantage of hereditary- 
tendencies and endeavors to perpetuate points of excellence and 
combine desirable characteristics by producing plants from seed. 
He continues this process from generation to generation, and if 
he keeps a record of the parentage, his productions have a known 
pedigree. Plants grown by this method are real pedigree plants. 

Prof, Sandsten, the plant breeder of your "Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural College, says that there can be no plant breeding with- 
ont seed. 

Bud Variation, 

Next comes the question, is there then no such thing as bud 
variation? There is, but it is temporary. It is found in fruit- 
bearing plants, vegetables and flowers; but it is due to condi- 
tions, and can not be made permanent. The idea that a vari- 
ety can be improved by selecting buds from the most perfect 
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specimens for propagation seems so plausible at first thought 
that almost any one might consider it a forward step in the 
line of progress, hut further consideration reveals the fallacy 
upon which it is founded. The proposition is not new, but dates 
back nearly or quit* a century. 

Just here a brief digression from the text may be pardonable 
for the purpose of illustration. McMahan's Gardeniug, pub- 
lished in 1819, advises the selection of apple scions from hori- 
zontal branches, as "they came into bearing sooner" than others. 
Forty years lat«r, the idea was advanced that vertical scions 
would produce upright-growing trees, and horizontal scions, 
spreading trees. Simultaneously with the appearance of the new 
idea in r^ard to improving strawberries by selection came the 
theory that scions taken frmn trees with certain desirable traits 
would perpetuate those traits in other trees into which ttey 
were grafted but there seems to be no proof whatever of its 
correctness. It is true that one tree in an orchard may be bet- 
ter than others, even one branch may be more productive or 
yield handsomer fruit, it is also tnie that a skillful horticultur- 
ist can produce great changes in the habits of trees, but these 
variations and changes are due to situation, soil, light, food, 
moisture, treatment, in short to circumstances. They are not 
constitutional, and can not be perpetuated in other trees with 
different environment. An orehardist in JCa-ssachusetts gives an 
incident in his own experience which illustrates this point. He 
had an apple tree of the King variety growing where it received 
the drainage from the barnyard. It produced enormous apples, 
but they were coarse and poor keepere. From this tree he had 
one hundred others grafted, and they all produced King apples 
of the ordinary type. 

The potato has been experimented with along this line by 
thousands of growers and many agricultural papers have advised 
their readers to save the fairest tubers from the most productive 
plants for seed, in order to improve the variety, or at leaat, to 
keep it from deteriorating; at the same time warning them not 
to plant the small ones, because "like begets like," unmindful 
of the fact that there is no begetting in such a case. A careful 
potato grower in Connecticut gives an account of his efforts to 
improve a certain variety by marking the finest hills and se- 
lecting the most perfect tubers from these for seed. He per- 
severed in the work for eleven years, and then save it -up as * 
failure. .L.L^OgTc 
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To return to the strawberry. A few years ago a variety 
called the Improved Parker Earle was sent out, purporting to 
have been derived from the original Parker Earle by aelection, 
but when the two were placed together and given the same 
treatment, they were alike. 

A well known strawberry grower of Iowa wrote me last year 
that he had propagated the Louis (Jauthier for six years with a 
view to increasing its inclination to bear in the fall, but had 
gained nothing. 

The reason why all experiments of this kind fail is because the 
characteristics of varieties are fixed by nature beyond the pos- 
sibility of permanent change. "We can produce variations of 
many kinds by our methods of managing, but all such are tem- 
porary. For instance: Two plants of the same variety may 
be set at the same time, one in a good situation and the other 
in a poor one. The first may receive the best of care, and the_ 
other be left, to itself. The next year one will probably bear 
well and the other poorly ; but if runners taken from these two 
plants are set in a new place and given the same treatment, they 
are likely to yield about alike when the next fruiting time comes. 

Try another experiment. Take a popular variety having one 
point in which improvement is desirable. Make an effort to in- 
crease the size of the Warfield. Select the plants which bear 
the lai^est berries, and give them the best possible cultivation 
and management. Prom these select again and continue this 
process until satisfied that the fruit has reaehed the maximum 
size of which the variety is capable. This will probably come 
to pass the first year, but further trials may be made if desired. 
At the end of the time fixed upon for the test take plants from 
this bed 'and set them in a new place. In the same bed set an 
equal number of plants of the same variety taken from a pl^ita- 
tion which has received ordinary or scant care, or perhaps has 
been neglected for the same length of time. Give them the same 
treatment in every particular, and when they come into bearing 
there will be no perceptible difference in the size of the fruit. 

When I begun the investigation of this pedigree question 
about two years ago, I advertised for plants which had been 
growing under neglect for a long time. I received many varie- 
ties from many different localities. Some eame from an old 
orchard where they had roughed it for thirty years, some from 
abandoned beds, and many from out-of-the-way places where , 
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they had received no attention. A few were regular nursery- 
grown stock from reliable growers. I g4ve them good care, 
and last year they all blossomed and bore fruit, "each after its 
kind." Nearly all of those waifs of the wilderness yielded 
crops that would have been a credit to plants that had been 
petted as long as they had been neglected. 

Suppose for a moment that the bud variations found in plants 
could be made permanent, how long would varieties retain their 
identity? One grower would find one valuable variation, and 
another, another. Each by judicious management would raise 
his selection to the highest point of excellence where it would 
become fixed. On the other hand, plants of the same variety 
poorly cared for or left to themselves would deteriorate, and 
why should not this condition also become fixed? The original 
variety would be lost between these two extremes. 

In spite of all our efforts, varieties retain their individuality. 
The law that no fixed or permanent change in their character- 
istics can be produced by any amount of manipulation is as in- 
flexible as the multiplication table. It may seem that sports are 
an exception to this rule, but they are not the result of effort. 
They simply come. Among flowers they are not infrequent, but 
in fruit-bearing plants they occur very rarely, if at all. Even 
if they were common they would afford no argument in favor 
of the theory of the permanent improvement of varieties by se- 
lection, for a lifetime of the most painstaking effort could not 
produce a sport. 

One More Question. 

In the foregoing pages I have endeavored to show that bud 
variation in plants cannot be made permanent; that the theory 
of permanent improvement in varieties by selecting plants as 
by selecting seeds is a fallacy; that propagating plants by run- 
ners is not breeding, nor are those who do the work breeders; 
and that plants thus propagated, by any system whatever, can 
not acquire a pedigree in the process, and hence they are not 
pedigree nor thoroughbred plants. After all these points have 
been considered and disposed of, one question still remains to be 
answered, and it is an important one. Are so-ealled pedigree 
plants superior to other well grown and healthy ones for pro- 
ducing fruit? The strawberry industry in this country has as- 
sumed immense proportions within the last few years and many 
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growers now devote themselves to it exclusively. To them and 
to others in varying degrees, the matter of a larger or smaller 
crop is of great moment. The plants depended upon to yield 
the crop have much to do with the results, and planters naturally 
desire to obtain the best. Many have made tests to assist 
them in determining the question of merit, and many others 
have tests now in progress for the same purpose. Since com- 
mencing the investigation before alluded to, I have received 
about a hundred letters from growers who had tried so-called 
pedigree plants side by side with others to see how they would 
compare. The writer of one of these letters considered the 
so-called pedigree plants decidedly superior, and gave an ac- 
count of tests which had resulted in their favor. Three or 
four expressed belief in the theory, bnt had made no tests. 
Among all the others not one had had found the so-called 
pedigree plants any better than common ones, and many pro- 
nounced them inferior, the plants being smaller,' their growth 
less vigorous, and their yield disappointing. What berry 
growers want is first class stock, good strong plants, whatever 
the method by which they are grown, or the name by which 
they are called. They must stand on their own merits, and 
be they designated pedigree or common, good plants are sat- 
isfactory, and poor ones are exactly the opposite. It is cus- 
tomary for those who grow plants for sale to use good thrifty 
stock for propagating purposes as a foundation for the same 
kind to sell. If the advocates of the pedigree idea choose to 
select their stock plants one by one, it is a harmless pastime. 
The resulting stock is none the worse for the selection, and 
many tests and observations have shown that it is no better. 

Prof. Troop, of the Indiana Experiment Station, wrote last 
month in reply to an inquiry, "The Pedigreed plants were 
away the poorest in point of yield this last season. I am go- 
ing to give them another trial." 

The Ohio Experiment Station in its strawberry bulletin for 
]905 gives an article on "Pedigree Strawberry plants," also 
an account of tests carried on at the Station, from both of 
which I will quote in closing: 

"The word 'pedigree' as it is used with reference to straw- 
berry plants is a misnomer. It tends to confusion in the 
minds of many, and leads to deception. The word is used out 
of its true sense to convey the belief that a condition exists 
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which does not ajid can not exist, or if it could esist would 
liare no value. 

"One may fiud what appears to be an improved strain of 
some variety of strawberry. He may aeeidentally stumble 
upon it, or he may systematically search for it. He may re- 
sort to whatever means or methods may theoretically seem 
most likely to yield the best results, but in all cases the sup- 
posed improvement must be put to the test. No x>seudo- 
seientifie nor semi-seientifie explanation of how it was done 
will provu that such plants are in any way superior to other 
plants of the same variety. The proof must come through 
trial alone. In all cases the iinal test is in the trial pot. In 
no other way can we estimate the effects of environment. 

"The Unperiment Station has put some of these ao-ealled 
pedigree plants to the test, and they have been found want- 
ing- In 1903 seven varieties were on trial. An equal num- 
ber of so-aaHed pedigree plants and of plants of the same 
variety from a reliable grower were planted side by side and 
given the same care, Five of the seven varieties gave better 
yields from the common than from the so-called pedigree 
plants. In 1905 right varieties from the two sources were on 
trial. There was a uniform and comparable stand, except 
in the case of the Bubach, the common plants making a poor 
stand. Not rejecting the Bubach, four varieties of the so- 
called pedigree stock took the lead against four of the com- 
mon stock. The positions of the Warfield and Sample were 
reversed in the two seasons. The results of these two trials 
were about the same as might have been expected had all the 
plants come from one grower. The results are inconclusive, 
which negatives the claims made for so-called pedigree 
plants." 



DISCUSSION. 

Prof. Iledrick: I do not want to get into a discussion as 
to the philosophy of this matter of plant selection and pedi- 
gree plants, but I do want to cite a few instances that havo 
come under my own observation and a few experiments, for 
that matter. 

I suppose the notion of pedigree plants, at least the term, 
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whieh is a very imfortimate term, origioated with Mr. R. M, 
Kellogg in Michigan. I was in Michigan and connected witb 
the Michigan Experiment Station when Mr. Kellogg began 
bi^ so-called pedigree plant system of breeding strawberries. 
At the Michigan Horticultural College we were a*ked to test 
these plants, and we began using Mr. Kellogg 's plant* and we 
began selecting plants on our own responsibility, leaving out 
of consideration Mr. Kellogg 's plants, and, by the way, many 
of the tests with pedigree plants have been carried on with 
plants brought from Mr. Kellogg 's place, and I think that 
unfortunate, but, taking our own experiments, we found, 
carrying on experiments in the greenhouse so that we could 
control conditions absolutely, that the JJederwood selected 
for three or four years and compared with the Bederwood 
grown out of doors, several hundred plants iu pots in thu 
same kind of soil, in the same temperature, all conditions the 
same, we found a most striking difference. Mr. Kowe, who 
has just gone out, frequently saw the experiment in the 
greenhouse and knows very well the outcome of the experi- 
ment, I am not sure but Mr. Moore, who sits here and who 
is connected with your Experiment Station, also saw the ex^ 
periment, which was a decided success in all respects. 

That is one experiment with strawberries. The same thing, 
Mr. President, was carried op a much greater length of time 
with the violet, and Mp. Gunderson, the florist at the Michi- 
gan Hortieultural College at the present time, has a strain of 
violets bred up for the past ten years that is superior to any 
violet that I know in the whole country, and I go about a 
great deal, and see violets in different establishments through- 
out the violet-growing season. I want to cite some other 
facts, I do not want to become tiresome, bat I believe in this 
matter of plant selection — I do no want to say "pedigree," 
but in the matter of breeding, of plant selection. Last fall T 
visited the fruit farm of Mr. George Powell on the Hudson. 
Mr. Powell had found in his orchard a tree of the Duchess 
that differed from others, the fruit was superior and bearing 
qualities were superior. He found this tree a number of 
years ago and immediately began grafting other trees in this 
orchard and propagating the other stock from this good tree, 
Those trees that were so propagated are superior in every re- 
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spect, any one only needs to see the fniit of these trees to be 
convinced of the superiority of these grafts. 

A few weeks ago I was in \ew Orleans and visited a sugar 
plantation. As you may know, sugarcane is never grown 
from seed, it does not produce seed, it is propagated vegeta- 
lively, I was told there that they were getting new varieties 
continually and in faet all their varieties must come from var- 
iations which come from the sugar oane propagated in this 
way without seeds, they have no other means of getting new 
generations, but simply by selecting these variations which 
we know occur in all plants. 

It must be recognized as a fact that there are other plants 
which never have seed, yet vary and form varieties. There 
are several varieties of horseradish, yet the horseradish nevej" 
bears seed. There are innumerable varieties of pineapples, 
yet the pineapples never bear seed. There are several varie- 
ties of top onions, yet the top onion never bears seed, and so 
on, we can enumerate a number of flowers propagated vegeta- 
tively always, yet which run into variation and these varia- 
tions are perpetuated and made pennanent and handed down 
from one generation to another. 

We might quibble over that terra "generation," I suspect 
we can find that word more properly used, yet we need not go 
into a discussion of that, even with the plants that are propa- 
gated vegetatively. I have cited all these examples, because 
I most thoroughly believe in the practice of plant selection, 
I believe it is one great means by which we may improve 
our plants. I admit that there has been a great deal of fraud 
practiced in regard to pedigree strawberry plants; I greatly 
regret that the matter has come up in the last two years in the 
way in which it has, to check the growing opinion among 
fruit men that wo can improve our plants by plant selection, 
c^'en though we propagiifo them always vegetatively. 

Mr. Brackett: I have been in the fruit business all my life 
and in the propagation of trees, and I will say this, that I do 
not think that the old Baldwin apple that has been probably 
fifty years in cultivation has ever been improved. I think 
tho Baldwin apple is a Baldwnn ai)i>le, just as it always has 
been. I think the old Rhode Island Greening is jnst the same 
as it was fifty years ago. I do not think y()u can take one 
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part of the original tree, which we do when we originate a 
tree,— we take one part of that tree and graft it only as a por- 
tion of the same thing carried right along, by grafting it onto 
other stock you have not changed the nature of that tree at all, 
and I do not helieve you are able to change the nature of that 
tree by putting it into another stock, I think you have to have 
the same tree identically. You may change it, but I do not 
think there is a man in the house that thinks that if you take 
two Wealthy apple trees, or Duchess apple trees, one of them 
growing in the South under the worst circumstances, never had 
a crop, never had grown apples except under cultivation ; take 
another grown under the most favorable circumstances, large, 
nice apples, take a scion of each one of those trees, graft them 
on another tree, and I do not think there is a fiian that will 
contend that two apples obtained from those two grafts 
would be any different. They would be identically the same. 
But this pedigree business has been taken up, in my opinion, by 
men who are after "suckers," and they are catching them. 
- Prof. Beach; I enjoyed exceedingly this practical presen- 
tation of this subject by my friend Crawford. It is, I believe, 
the strongest presentation of the subject from the view point 
of a practical man that I have ever heard, and I agree wholly 
with the main points that he has made, so far as practice is 
concerned particularly with reference to the strawDerry. At 
the same time I cannot agree with him that the man who orig- 
inates a new variety has done the same thing in kind as the 
man who has written a book and handed it over to the print- 
ers, and that multiplication of plants by sectional propaga- 
tion, that is to say, by taking a piece of plant and propagat- 
ing it is the sajne as multiplying books by a printer. I say 
I do not agree with him, because I have evidence that does 
not agree with him and so have you. I believe for the prac- 
tical grower of strawberries, as for the practical grower of 
carnations the best thing to do is to find the best varieties and 
hold to your faith in the permanency of those varieties and 
propagate them. But at the same time, those who go into the 
subject and make a study of it surely will find evidence that 
there do come in variations in those varieties when they prop- 
agate them. My friend spoke of the Baldwin apple. Now, 
as a matter of fact, I was bom in the Baldwin country and 
10— H. 
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have lived there for a great many years, and I know that 
there are diiferenees in the Baldwins that are propagated; 
we recognize the Blue Baldwin or the Gray Baldwin as differ- 
ent from the Red Baldwin and so, too, with regard to violets. 
Prof. Hedriek spoke of the violets in their greenhouses in 
Michigan, they will find the same thing mentioned by Dr. 
Galloway, in Washington, in his little book in which he shows 
that they increase in ratio of three by making selections of 
the plants used in propagating, a case entirely analagous to 
the propagation of strawberries. So we might split hairs 
over the fine scientific points in regard to this article, at the 
same time I want to indorse the general spirit of it. I be- 
lieve it presents the proposition in a sound, practical way. 

Prof. Hedriek: I would like to say one word. I fear, in 
following Mr. Crawford and in speaking rather vigorously in 
favor of plant selection, I may have left a wrong impression. 
I am not here to defend pedigree plants as sold by many nur- 
serymen. I feared my remarks might be construed by some 
as being uncomplimentary to Mr. Crawford. Not a bit of it. 
I greatly enjoyed his paper, and I think that his position in 
regard to the pedigree plants is a good one for the general 
grower of plants and to follow in purchasing plants. But I 
do want most emphatically to controvert what has been set 
forth as to the value of plant selection to a grower who wants 
to go ahead and select plants as they should be selected, to 
put in practice the principles of plant selection as they are 
applied by florists, as they are applied somewhat by animal 
breeders and as they may be applied by the fruit growers. 

Prof. Sandsten : Mr. President, I should not talk on this 
subject were it not for the fact that my name was mentioned 
in Mr. Crawford's paper. I heartily agree with Mr. Craw- 
ford's contention on plant breeding, and I say with the gentle- 
man, I deprecate the stand taken by strawberry growers in 
calling them pedigree plants, but I do not quite agree with 
Mr. Crawford on his idea that plants do not vary. Now, the 
variability of plants is one of the very foundations of scientific 
horticnltiire and plants are very susceptible to environment 
or the different environmental conditions, such as soil and 
temperature and rain fall, and the fact is that we should look 
upon plants not as a collection, but as individuals and even 
go so far as to look upon individual buds as individuals and 
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there la a great deal in seleetion. It is a selection and not a 
breeding, and we ean improve varieties by selection. 

Mr. Kellogg : This topic of pedigree plants is one that we 
are all interested in. Now, speaking as a member of the nur- 
sery fraternity, if the variation of plant buds is sufficient to 
warrant us in stating that there is an increase in productive- 
ness or other desirable qualities by plant seleetion or bud 
seleetion, would it not be true that those who have been en- 
gaged in the production of trees and plants for a dozen or 
fifteen years would have produced a variety or strain which 
they would claim would be superior to any other and that 
those who are now producing the trees in this country would 
have strains of the Duchess apple that would be as many as 
the sands of the sea, and I believe the paper covers the ground 
ground entirely and that a variety once established is estab- 
lished for ever. 

Prof. Sandsten : I take exception to that, I do not want to 
be arbitrary, but I take exception to it, and I will show you if 
you will come up to the green house that we have plants 
grown from seeds in three generations, giving us different 
varieties through the seed, that is just simply variation by en- 
vironment. 

Mr. Goodman : I want to indorse every word that friend 
Crawford said in regard to the nomenclature in which the 
term "pedigree plant" is used, becaiise over fifty times a year I 
am called upon as Secretary of our State Horticultural Society 
to answer the question whether pedigreed plants can be ob- 
tained. I say, no, there is no such thing as pedigreed plants, 
because pedigree must come from seed the same as Mr, Craw- 
ford has outlined, strictly, that is correct. But I must take 
issue to a certain extent with him on the idea of plants al- 
ways being the same. We have planted, during the last 
twenty years, something over half a million of apple trees in 
our orchards and of all those half million of apple trees a 
great many have come into bearing. We have in places two 
hundred acres of Ben Davis or Jonathan together, and I can 
point you to the individuality of many of these ti-ees, one as 
nicely distinct from the other almost as if they were grown 
in a different country and sometimes so much so that both in 
qiiality and size and eolof it would strike you at once as some- 
thing peculiarly indvidual, and I say, there is individuality in 
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every tree which we grow that is worth paying attention to 
and that individuality of the tree I say is worth propagating, 
if it is what we want, and we have during the last fifteen years 
made a selection of our Ben Davis, of our Gano, of our Jona- 
than and our Grimes Golden, and. Ingraham, and we have se- 
lected for a certain type, not for the largest, but for a certain 
type, and do you know that those varieties, those types, planted 
and grown we find maintain that individiiality in our orchard 
tree, and that that orchard tree that is bo propogated and so 
eared for, just like the rest of them, ia worth today twice as 
miieh in our orchard as are some of the indiscriminate propa- 
gations which we had. Now, I do not mean by that that this 
is done generally, and you can not go to a nurseryman and 
ask him to do this thing, because they will not* follow it 
closely enough. Just the same, as many of these experiment- 
ers have come to me about the strawberry question, saying, 
I have procured strawberry plants from such a plant and 
from such a man, he sent out pedigree plants and compared 
them with my own, it is not a fair test. I do not know how 
correctly those pedigree plants may have been selected, 
whether they have been correctly selected for that type which 
you want for your ground and you will take his idea of that 
and taking your plants that you are growing, it is not fair. 
But you take those varieties and make the selection yourself 
for ten years and you will get an individuality, a type of 
variety that certainly will vary very much, and it will repro- 
duce that variation in the plant itself. And I want to call at- 
tention also to one other point. In our Experiment Station 
at Columbia, we met, with the same violet plant. We propa- 
gated from one violet plant, one sprout that came from one 
plant that came from a certain number of seeds and we took 
out of ten plants which we had selected one that produced 
the least number of blossoms; we took out of those ten plants 
one that produced the most blossoms and then we propagated 
from each one of these plants again and we selected from one 
of those that produced the least number of blossoms each time 
and from the other, those that produced the most blossoms each 
time and we made a greater variationthanProf.Hedrick spoke 
to you about, one to three, we made a variation of one to five, 
that is three propagations removed from the seed. I am sure, 
Mr. President, that there is just as much individuality in the 
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trees of my orchard as there is in you and me. We are men, 
but your individuality is entirely different from mine. Do 
you know tlie case of the old Baldwin apple up here in the 
East where a man sued the nurseryman after he had planted 
twenty acres of Baldwin trees and they all came into bearing, 
sued tlie nurseryman because they, were not Baldwins at all. 
He did so, and yet tbey were Baldwin apples, but they were 
so immature and so poorly colored that the man hardly recog- 
nized them and all the neighbors said they were not, but when 
they came to be examined, experts went there, they were 
found to be real Baldwins. That was one ease where the 
offshoot had gone so far away that it caused a variation and 
that variation continued, so I believe there is a principle 
that we ought to follow out, and it will pay us as practical 
fruit glowers to select the best that we can of each type of 
fruits that we grow and propagate from them, and it certainly 
cannot do us any damage, and I pay nurserymen now that 
will grow the trees for me. I have my orchard trees marked 
every year, those that give the best color, the best quality, 
those that are the most productive of any trees in the orchard, 
and every year we go through with the nurseryman and we 
mark those trees that give those qualities which I want, and I 
have him propagate those, and I pay him twice, sometimes 
three times as much for the trees grown that way from my 
own planting. Now, it certainly can do us no harm to con- 
tinue this matter, and I am sure, as far as I am concerned, I 
am positive it is very much of an advantage in the improve- 
ment of our fruit trees and also in other lines. 

Mr. Brackett: Is it not true that all varieties of potatoes 
that we have originated and propagated from the tubers, not 
from the seed, have degenerated and become comparatively 
worthless varieties instead of being improved from the first 
quality ? 

Mr. Goodman: Never, sir, when the principles of plant 
propagation are followed continually, never; but because of 
neglect and because of bad environment and bad fertilizing 
they have done so. _ But if you will select carefully the very 
best type of every one of those things for years, and I tell 
you they will not deteriorate. 

See. Cranefield: I have hesitated to say iinything on liiis 
subject, because I am not well informed, but I cannot refirtiiiij,,-.^!,. 
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now that the discussion has taken this tnm in regard to po- 
tatoes, I can give yon something of the experiment that was 
conducted by the late Prof. Goff in this line. I helped with 
the work, carried the detail of the work, and I hesitate to 
give you the results lest yon should not believe it. Several 
years ago Prof, Goff started an experiment in this same 
line of selection from a field of potatoes, selecting from the 
best hill, and from the poorest hill, carrying that through 
a number of years, breeding up and breeding down, and there 
was a gain of 180 per cent in favor of the best. A plant is 
not a fixed entity, but a plastic body, and by seletrtiou and by 
manipulation the horticulturist is able to do with that plant 
almost anything he pleases. He cannot make a potato from 
a pumpkin, but he can make something from the potato that 
will almost resemble a pumpkin in size. And not only is a 
plant an individual and a plastic body, but every bud on a 
tree is an individual, and by selection of certain buds we can 
obtain what is practically a new variety. "Why, if plants were 
fixed entities, where would be the progress, except perhaps 
along the line of seed selection, no one denies that it is true, 
that is the only plant breeding. I also confidently believe 
that nine-tenths, . or a larger per cent of this talk by nursery- 
men about pedigree plants, is humbug; I do believe, on the 
other hand, that it is possible by selection of strawberry plants, 
certain buds from a plant, certain runners, that we may im- 
prove the quality, and if we were to select the following year 
from that selected mnner, we will improve still further, and 
we will have what! Not a field of pedigreed plants, but a 
field of plants of new variety which 'the nurseryman will be 
fully justified in putting on the market as a variety. 

Mr. Hatch r I would like to put myself on record as a prac- 
tical orchardist in saying that there is an idea in this indi- 
viduality of orchard trees that is worth looking into. I have 
observed the thing for two or three years. I have trees un- 
der the same environment, same variety, one tree would be 
worth almost double what the other would be. It is a self- 
evident proposition with me that if yon take a graft from that 
best tree and continue on that line, you would certainly do 
something for the improvement of the variety. I want to say 
another word about pedigreed strawberries, I had a little ex- 
perience in that line. One of my neighbors got plants from 
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the mau that started it over in Michigan. She took them out 
and she said to me, "If you want those plants, take them." 
1 set them at the lower end of a bed where the soil was in 
better condition than where another variety was planted, but 
last year, while the other plants were bearing there were no 
berries at this lower end, and those were the pedigreed plants. 

Mr. Underwood : As a nurseryman I would like to say that 
in the propagation of apple trees, for example, taking the 
Wealthy apple— up in our country we propagate more 
Wealthys than anything else — and we read in the papers that 
the tree man should propagate these trees from the bearing 
orchard trees, and I will say that that is an impossibility, it 
cannot be done in a commercial way. But I want to ask this, 
supposing we propagate "Wealthy apple trees for a term of 
ten or fifteen or twenty-five years, taking the wood from the 
nursery tree, never taking it from the fruiting tree, using that 
same wood that we have in the nursery, as is done in most nur- 
series, what will be the effect I If this bud variation theory 
is correct, at the end of fifteen or twenty or twenty-five years, 
will the Wealthy apple be the same apple, or is it going to 
be a different apple? If there is going to he a variation made, 
will it be a better or a poorer apple, can that be answered? 

Mr. Beach: I want to say just a word on this question. I 
take it in that as individuals, where you do not make a se- 
lection, the result would be what you would expect, an indis- 
criminate selection of the bud. That is entirely different from 
seeing some tree going into fruiting that has particularly de- 
sirable features that you wish to perpetuate, then going to that 
tree, taking and propagating the wood from that tree, then 
you are not sure that you are going to get that reproduced, 
because that variation may be due to the environment. But if 
yon propagate as our friend Goodman says he has done, and 
find that under propagation it holds, then you have a distinct 
step in advance. Now, you take, for instance, the c&ae of the 
Gano apple, it is right along the line this gentleman has spoken 
of. I was talking with Mr. Gano. just a few weeks ago, he 
declares they do not know where the Gauo came from, ex- 
cept the tree was planted in the orchard with Bon Davis trees. 
My opinion is that it waj^ simply a bud sport of the Ben 
Davis. Take the trees in the nursery, th( y are so much alike, 
it is almost impossible to tell the difference, the difference isOQlC 
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in the coloring of the fruit. That may answer the question in 
part. 

Mr. Underwood : Here is what I am trying to get at. "We 
are growing Wealthy apples in quantity, we know that they 
are the true Wealthy apple, we are sending them out all over 
the state and they bear within a few years and we know that 
we have the true Wealthy apple, but the question is, whether 
in propagating them, not from orchard trees, but from nur- 
sery trees, are we maintaining a fixed variety, or are we aim- 
ing at something that will be different in a given length of 
time? Will the Wealthy apple be true, as we are propagat- 
ing it, in twenty-five years from now ! 

Prof. Beach : It will be the true Wealthy twenty-five years- 
from now. There will be some slight variations perhaps that 
you will not notice. Some of these variations are so slight 
that unless we study them as any breeder must study them, 
we might not see those variations, but we would have what 
would pass for the Wealthy apple. But, if I were an orchard- 
ist in Minnesota, I should buy my Wealthy apple trees of you, 
or some other good stock that you have that is hardy, and 
then I would go to a bearing tree that had the particular type 
of Wealthy that I most admired, and that was worth the most 
to me, and would take buds and would bud over every tree 
that I got from that particular type in the hope that I might 
get something better than you could give me. Tou, as a nur- 
seryman, cannot do that, that is what the orehardist must do 
for himself, and I am very glad the orehardist is doing some- 
thing for his own salvation, the nurseryman cannot do it all. 

Mr. Street: This forenoon there were very few to take the 
part of the commission man; this afternoon there is hardly 
anybody here to say a word for this man that I believe has 
done more for the strawberry business in this country than 
any other man, and I would be ashamed of the Wisconsin re- 
port if there were nothing said in his favor. I want to ask 
this question, is there a man in this country that has done 
more for his fellowmen in the strawberry business, getting 
them to do more cultivating and taking more care of their 
strawberries than R. M, Kellogg? 

Mr. Crawford: I believe just as the gentleman does, I be- 
lieve E. M. Kellogf: has done more to advance good straw- 
berry culture than any other man in the United States, anjjif^;^ 
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have beeo sorry all the time that I was investigating this ques- 
tion that I have seemed to be opposing a man who has done 
BO much. Now, I have had no fight with R. M. Kellogg when 
he was alive, and I have not not after he is dead. He was 
a friend of mine ; he has been days at my house, a man that I 
liked very much, but I do not believe in his theory, but I want 
to say that I think R. M. Kellogg did more for strawberry 
culture than any other man that ever lived in this country or 
any other country. 

Mr. Moyle: I am glad that these last remarks have been 
made, Tou know I am a nurseryman, and I got n>y dose this 
afternoon with the rest of the crowd, but I look at it like 
this; Tou know we nurserymen have to deal with the sub- 
dued tenth of humanity, from the nurseryman's point of view, 
and the result is we have to bring up before them some vivid 
picture whereby we can get their attention attracted so that 
they will plant and grow nursery stock, and Mr. Kellogg 
struck the happy thought in introducing strawberries under 
this system as pedigreed plants, and I am satisfied to-day that 
people thought they got something better than the ordinary 
and took better care of them and consequently they got good 
strawberries, and in the long rnn it was a good deal all around, 

Mr. Periam: That does not touch the question of pedigree 
at all; it is the fixing of an impossible word upon the propaga- 
tion of plants. You will concede there is no such thing as a 
pedigree in plants from seeds or bulbs, you have got to have 
the two individuals to start with. It is the same as the word 
"thoroughbred," as applied properly to the racing horses in 
England and America, and the word "thoroughbred" as ap- 
plied fallaciously to the Short-hom cattle of America and Eng- 
land. There is only one thoroughbred animal in the world, 
that is the English racing horse. The same proposition holds 
good here and the use of the word "pedigree" is very unfortu- 
nate, as it is a word that is an impossibility in horticulture. 
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THE PEWAUKEE APPLE. 
A. J. Philips. 

It was first discovered by George P. Peffer growing in the 
village of Pewaukee. From its surroundings and the appear- 
ance of the tree Mr. Peffer came to the conclusion that it was 
a seedling of the Duchess, fertilized by some winter variety per- 
haps the Jonathan or Northern Spy. It was first exhibited at a 
"Wisconsin Winter Meeting in 1872, and by the vote of the 
society in 1873 it was placed on the commercial list of apples, 
where it remained until it was well tested all over our state, 
when it was dropped by the same voters, largely who placed it 
where it was. It has had a varied career. We older hortienl- 
turists had great faith in it for two reasons. First, its good 
quality and fine appearance of both tree and fruit; second, the 
environment that first brought it to our notice, having its first 
introduction at the hands of that noble man, George P. Peffer, a 
man I can truly say was as unselfish as any I ever knew. The 
writer had spent much time with him at his home, at many meet- 
ings in our state, also at meetings in Minnesota, in Iowa, in the 
city of Washington and I never beard him say a harmful word 
against any man engaged in the same business he was or do a 
selfish act in the way of refusing scions to anyone ; he was broad, 
a fitting example for all of us. My first visit to him was to see 
the Pewankee apple in his own cellar and see the tree in 1873. I 
had seen the fruit in Jladison and fell in love with it. I bought 
and set fifty trees. I was not alone, others were captivated by it. 
Such men in our society as our tried and true friends, J. S- 
Stickney and A. G. Tiittle. Each bought and set one hundred 
trees of it. The latter in recommending it said during one of 
our sessions in the seventies that he believed it was our coming 
winter apple for it was as hardy as the Duchess and good in 
quality as the Rhode Island Greening. I have heretofore said 
that is was dropped from our lists after being tried but it never 
received its thorough Black Eye and it made Unele Peffer almost 
cry. After one of onr trying winters Tuttle found his 
trees all dead and after Mr. Stickney found that on his soil it ■ 
would not hang to the tree long enough to mature, he dis- 
carded it, I showed the largest specimens of it at the old 
Cold Spring state fair that 1 ever saw, three of them weigih^^' 
over a pound each and I am safe in saying that if Uncle Pener 
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brought one of his Milwaukee German friends to my table to see 
those apples he brought over one hundred. It is still reported 
as doing well in a few places, in both Canada and the United 
States. When we decided in the early nineties to set a trial 
■ orchard in Marathon county for the benefit of planters all over 
WiacoDsin, and more eapeeialty for the small farmers on the cut 
over lands in the northern part of the state, we appointed a com- 
mittee of three of the men of the largest experience in apple 
growing in our state to select suitable varieties. I yet have their 
report and not one of the three named the Pewaukee. So I 
planted none there, though I planted some that have proved no 
better. 

Gentlemen of the convention as circumstances prevent my 
being with you the first time in 22 years, I now leave the Pewau- 
kee tree to your tender care and aek what will you do with it. 
I have introduced this subject as briefly as I conld. 



DISCUSSION. 



Mr. Moyle: A gentleman just told me that the original Pe- 
waukee tree is still alive and about ten inches in diameter, a 
very large tree, you see. It is down in Pewaukee where Mr. 
Peffer lived. I have been told that Mr. Peffer sowed the seed 
of the Duchess of Oldenberg, and from those seeds he grew 
the Pewaukee apple. Mr. Peffer was one of the forefathers 
of horticulture in our state; 1 never knew him, he passed away 
before my day. Now, there are none of us infallible, and our 
good old forefathers were enthusiastic seedling growers, and 
the result was that often apples were brought to the society 
and introduced and put upon the market as something remark- 
ably hardy and the quality the best and they were going to 
make it possible for us to grow apples all over our state, and 
the Pewaukee was one of those apples that have been propa- 
gated extensively and planted and gro^vn not only in our state, 
but in other states, and at the present time it seems a reac- 
tion has taken place and the horticultural press have taken up 
the matter and tell us the Pewaukee apple is no good and our 
■ good horticultural fathers had poor judgment; could not tell 
a good apple when they saw it, and in their enthusiasm they 
forced his apple iipon us, and to-day it should bp disciftrf^s^jOQlc 
planted no more^ that we have other varieties that are much 
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better and we are here this morning to discuss this matter and 
determine whetJier this judgment passed upon it is correct. 

Now, I want to say this morning, that the Pewaukee apple 
in quality and the tree in productiveness is as good as any 
Wisconsin seedling we have, with one or two exceptions. Com- 
pared with the Northwestern Greening or the Wolf River, I 
give the Pewaukee the preference, remember, as to quality, 
liroductiveness and from a dollar and cents standpoint the Pe- 
waukee apple will produce more market apples, bring more 
in the market for a certain number of years than either of 
these other two great Wisconsin seedlings, Northwestern, 
Greening or Wolf Eiver, The Pewaukee is one of the most 
productive apples we have. I have seen barrels and barrels 
hanging on trees that were twelve, fourteen to fifteen years of 
age, in fact, it bears itself to death, that is the great fault of 
the Pewaukee apple, it is so productive. As to the hardiness 
of the tree, it cannot be called a hardy apple. It was intro- 
duced in this society as a hardy apple, they thought it was so 
because it was a seedling of the Duchess of Oldenberg, but in 
this state it has not proved so hardy as the Golden Russet in 
Racine county, so it cannot be recommended in Wisconsin 
from the standpoint of hardiness, but if you are growing for 
dollars and cents and have a soil that will color up the Pewau- 
kee, the Pewaukee will color up and keep nice enough so it 
will be a profitable market apple, I do not grow it extensively 
in our locality, because we have better apples, but if I were 
goin^ to plant out a large commercial orchard, I would not 
hesitate at all to plant largely of the Pewaukee apple. As to 
its keeping qualities, I should say that if the Pewaukee is 
picked when it is still somewhat green, it will keep as well as 
any apple, but if allowed to ripen on the tree and become 
mellow, it will not keep. So I would say that we should not 
discard the Pewaukee apple in localities where it succeeds. 

Mr. Periam: I want to testify in relation to one point. I 
had the pleasure and the satisfaction of being very well 
acquainted with Mr. Peffer for a long series of years and if 
Mr, Peffer testified that that was a seedling, he was a man so 
thoroughly honest, so careful in his work, that if he said that 
that is a seedling of the Northwestern Greening or whatever ' 
it may be, it is a fact, and it must be accepted. 
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Mr, Sperbeck: As regards the Pewaukee apple, my ex- 
perience with that has been this — the trees are too tender in 
our locality. In Southern Wisconsin and Northern Illinois I 
think they can grow nice apples. "When I was at the meeting 
in Illinois they had some fine specimens, but with me the trees 
are not hardy enough, and as far as the keeping quality is 
concerned, I think it is fairly good. "We believe that in North- 
em Wisconsin that it is not the apple that we should put out, 
and they stand no comparison with us with the Northwestern 
Greening for a commercial apple. 

Mr. Foley: I cannot agree with my friend, Mr. Moyle. I 
cannot compare the Pewaukee at all with the Northwestern 
Greening. I think the Northwestern Greening is one of the 
finest apples we are propagating to-day in the Northwest. 
Now, I have grown the Pewaukee and several other varieties 
in the nursery row, and they are not hardy with me. I have a 
large orchard about six years old, and the Pewaukee is not 
hardy in the orchard, and I think in our locality the North- 
western Greening is far superior in both quality and hardi- 
ness. 

Mr. Menn: I am speaking strictly for the western part of 
uur state. I set my first Pewaukee trees in the spring of 1884- 
and 1885. The trees grew very nicely until they came into 
bearing; after bearing one or two crops they showed signs of 
failure, with the best care, and it was but a few years later 
that the trees were dead. Now, from that time on I never set 
another Pewaukee tree. They were productive at the time 
and the keeping qualities were very good, but, as Mr. Moyle 
has stated, making comparison with the Pewaukee and the 
Northwestern Greening, I cannot agree with Mr. Moyle; the 
Northwestern is far ahead in our section of the country of 
the Pewaukee. Now, I want to say that those trees that I set 
were set on very good apple soil, up on high ridges that we 
find in the western part of our state with the clay, gravel sub- 
soil underlaid with limestone, so .there is no lack in fertility. 
I have also seen these trees grown on light soil near Sparta, 
In fact, two years ago while we were gatheinng fruit for St. 
Louis I came to an orchard on this light soil, where I found 
a Pewaukee tree that was loaded with as fine fruit as I had 
ever seen. I climbed into that tree and selected what I 
wanted. The tree appeared to be perfectly healthy at the 
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time. A year later the man that I got the apples from stopped 
me on the street in Sparta and accused me of climbing into 
This Pewaukee tree and killing the tree ; the tree had died after 
that fruit had been picked. Now, I have observed that on 
other places in the western part of the state, that the tree is 
not hardy, and for that reason I would not recommend the 
tree for the western part of our state. 

Mr. Marshall: I do not know anything of the hardiness, 
for or against the Pewaukee apple, but I don't think there is 
any question but what there is more money to be made off the 
Pewaukee apple in a section of country within a radius of ten 
miles around Milwaukee than all the other apples put together. 
1 have driven through that country two or three times, gath- 
ering apples for Buifalo and St. Louis, and I do not think 
that that is an exaggeration. 

The President : I wish to say this, that my esperience with 
the Pewaukee apple is quite limited, it is merely observation ; 
I do not grow it. The Pewaukee apple with us is not inclined 
to be very hardy, it blights somewhat. It raises good apples, 
and I believe, as Mr. Marshall has said, that there is a part of 
our state where the Pewaukee succeeds well and should be 
grown. I believe also that there are parts of the state where 
it does not do very well and does not live very long, and that 
it blights, and yet the question is, what shall we do with it. I 
believe we ought to retain it, with the understanding that there 
are certain sections in the state where you can grow it, and 
there are other sections where you cannot grow it success- 
fully. 

Mr. Toole : In my experience in collecting fruit I had a 
chance to see a great deal of it. We have in our eoimtry some 
people who would like a good chance to stand up here and 
champion the Pewaukee and others are ready to condemn it. 
As near as I can observe, the great trouble with it is— and 
that gives us this conflicting testimony- — its peculiar liability 
to being infected with blight. Almost every year our Tall- 
man Sweet has twig blight, and never hurts the tree, but it 
seems to me the' blight is apt to strike the Pewaukee in the 
branches; you will find all at once the canker in the branches 
and crotches and away your tree goes; and perhaps a close 
study might reveal that some situations are not affected that 
way, but still those who have been around and have seen it 
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and have seen the way we get along with other trees, they 
naturally feel shy of planting that particular variety when 
they are safer with other kinds. 

Mr. Kellogg: In the neighhorhood of Milwaukee and 
around Pewaukee, where this apple originated, it does not 
make any difference what we decide to do with it, people 
down there will make their own decision. You cannot drive 
the Pewaukee apple out there with the State Society or Pomo- 
Jogieal Society or anything else, they are bound to have it 
there. But in comparing the Pewaukee with other seedlings, 
you must not lose sight of the fact that there is a certain lati- 
tude beyond which the Pewaukee will not succeed, compared 
with other varieties. We have yet to raise the Northwestern 
Greening in any manner to satisfy us as an orchard tree, but 
at the same time I do not feel like condemning the North- 
western Greening, and I helieve it succeeds in the northern 
sections where the Pewaukee will not. 

Prof. Hedrick: Prof. S. A. Beach, now at Ames, Iowa, un- 
fortunately is not in the room. He has gotten out in the last 
few years a magnificent book on the apples of New York, in 
which he goes into the history as well as the description ol 
all the varieties grown in that state. The Pewaukee is verj' 
largely grown in Northern New York, in the St. Lawrence val- 
ley and Champlain valley. In looking up the history of th-' 
apple, he wrote a number of men here in Wisconsin, I am not 
able to give you their names; I am not sure but the originator 
of the apple is one of them, and in his correspondence he got 
.together information which led him to feel sure that the trut 
parents of the Pewaukee — every apple must have two par- 
ents, of course — are the Duchei^s and the Blue Pearmain, both 
tree and fruit have characteristics of these two trees, and 
grown side by side, with the Duchess and Blue Pearmain, you 
will find it is a pretty fair cross between the two, its char, 
aeteristics are intermediate between the two; in tree growth 
particularly it is very largely a Duchess, in the marking oF 
the fruit, in color, it is very largely a Bhie Pearmain, and Prof. 
Beach sets forth in this book I have mentioned, that in his 
opinion, after having studied all the evidence that he can get. 
that it is a cross between the Duchess and the Blue Pearmain. 
I do not know that this little history makes any difference as 
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to the value of the apple in your state, but I thought you 
might be interested in it, 

Mr. Smith; I believe that Mr. Moyle's statement will ap- 
pear rather contradictory. He said the Pewaukee beara itself 
to death in the orchard; they were all dead and gone before 
others, but he does not say what killed them in the orchard. 
'JTien later he says they are not hardy; then again, he said 
that if he would set an orchard he would set quite largely of 
the Pewaukee. I would like to have Mr. Moyle explain his 
position a little better; it will certainly show very contradic- 
tory statements in our report, 

Mr. Moyle: I reasoned along this line— the Pewaukee will 
start very young and bear heavily and bear themselves to 
death. The vitality is weakened by bearing these heavy crops, 
but, on the other hand, during the life of this tree, it has 
yielded more and paid more than the other trees that are still 
in the orchard. 

The President : I think, perhaps, we will not get any better 
conclusion than we have already arrived at, and I would like 
to know whether yoi^ want to take an expression of what we 
will do with that Pewaukee apple? 

Mr. Kell<^g: I would move that the expression be taken 
whether we shall retain the Pewaukee for certain sections of the 
state or not. 

Mr. Marshall: "We have an orchard committee, I think that 
perhaps it would be more proper that the matter be turned over 
to them and be more carefully considered than to be brought up 
in this way, before any expression is made. 



THE ZETTLE SEEDLING APPLES, 

D, E. Bingham, Sturgeon Bay, Wis, 

For about fifty years Mr. Joseph Zettle was a resident of a 
farm near Sturgeon Bay in Door county. From his ancestors 
in Switzerland he inherited an intense love for fruit trees. Dur- 
ing his life he procured and planted every kind of fruit tree that 
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he could learn about that he believed to be sufSeiently hardy, 
lie algo grew many seedlings from which he selected the beet 
and grafted into root sprouts and other trees planted in his 
orchard. Of all he fruited he r^arded two varieties as quite 
superior to several thousand trees in his orchard. One of tiiese 
by suggestion of Mr. Hatch he named the Bellflower as it is an 
apple of that type. This variety is a Duchess seedling probably 
crossed with Antonovka, several trees of which are in his orchard. 
In habit of growth the tree is perhaps more like the Antonovka, 
especially in its early and wonderful fruitage. In robust and 
sturdy parentage certainly no tree could boaat of hardier an- 
cestors. The fruit is large, yellow and about the same season as 
the Antonovka. 

The other variety which Mr. Zettle esteemed most highly he 
named the Lily after one of his daughters. As a seedling this 
variety is certainly unique — its origin being a Duchess seed- 
ling; that is, the seed producing the Lily was taken from a 
tree that was itself a Duchess seedling. In fruit the Lily is 
rather larger than the Duchess with a smooth fine skin marked 
with stripes and splashes of red some what like the St. Law- 
rence which it resembles somewhat in shape. Possibly its par- 
entage may include the St. Lawrence but the possibilities are 
greater for its being part Pewaukee of which there are many 
trees in Mr. Zettle 'a orchard near his Duchess. In quality the 
apple is of finer texture than the Duchess and a little later in 
season. 

Perhaps right here is where your interest will begin to lag 
when you have learned that both of these are fall apples. And 
you may think that with the multitude of varieties we have of 
that season it is imposing on good natured but suffering horti- 
culturists to ask them to accept two more fall seedlings from 
Door county. .It is, however, at this point my enthusiasm be- 
gins and I ask your patient consideration of what I have to offer. 
My enthusiasm for this variety begins in the tree itself. Not 
only has it the splendid foliage of the Duchess, which is not aur- 
pa.ssed by any known apple but its style of branching is far 
superior. There is a decided improvement in the number of 
limbs and a consequent increase in the fruiting surface. And 
above all it has feeding powers — a self hustling root jrower — if 
you will admit the expression that makes it live, grow and bear 
fruit as very few other kinds even appnraeh. This tree in the 
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orchard can be highly appreciated 'when it stands up strong and 
vigorous while such kinds as Russetts and Newell are broken 
with moderate crops and common summer winds. Indeed if 
there is any variety that is a full fledged discouragement in this 
regard it is the Newell, which in spite of training and pruning 
is always making a bad show in the orchard. 

There is one point in apple culture upon which we all agree 
and that is hardiness. Another point I wish to make is that for 
hardiness the Duchess and its seedlings are among the hardiest 
known and for us in Wisconsin will make possible successful 
apple culture over a greater portion of the state than any other 
class of apples now known. 

While these will be doubtless accepted as conclusive of these 
points I shall not urge the further point that we do well to bring 
these two varieties to the notice of the public that they may be 
more widely grown and enjoyed. 

Our work in bringing out Duchess seedlings has gone perhaps 
far enough and in the production of more apples of that type 
we could not expect to add anything of value not now fully ob- 
tained. What we need now to do is to use these seedlings as the 
foundation stock upon which to grow the quality and keeping 
properties we so much need in our Wisconsin pomology. Right 
here our real work b^ns for apple culture progress. In the 
Lily we have the foundation that is the very acme of what the 
orchard tree should be. Now upon this foundation by system. 
atic cross fertilization let new seedlings be produced of such 
apples as the Northern Spy, Jonathan, Newtown Pippin, Spitzen- 
berg, etc. These apples of high quality and excellent keeping 
qualities would probably be sufficient to ^ve character to the 
fruit while the tremendous individuality of the foundation tree 
would perhaps assert itself in the new seedling trees, tfl retain 
all its desirable characteristics. Of course we could not expect 
a blending of traits and a gradual modification of any one 
feature so that while one parent has a characteristic half as good 
as we want and the other quite as good as we wish tiie new fruit 
should possess this feature half way between. The new fruit 
would take its different traits wholly from one of its parents or 
so nearly so as to give rise to what is properly termed "Vnity 
of Jieridiiy." 

Woiting with the law we could at once begiif the work of 
putting excellent quality fruits upon the hardiest and best 
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trees now known. This ought to give results far quicker than 
could be hoped for in chauee seedlinga and selections of varia- 
tions. But this is not the work for individuals. Life is too 
short for that. The fate of the Freeborn collection in Biehland 
county demonstrate this. Mr, Peiler, Mr. Springer, Mr, Zettle 
and others, seedling advocates, have passed away. It is the 
work for young men. 

While this work may be properly undertaken by our Ex- 
periment Station it is one in which our society should co-opCTate. 
Our Secretary is comparatively a young man, he is familiar 
with the work and methods of the Wisconsin Station, and ia 
amply qualified for the work. Let us give him the authorily 
and the funds to begin work. If you care to do this the firm 
of Hatch and Bingham will gladly send some Lily trees to be- 
gin with. 

In closing let me urge upon you the importance of this work. 
Let us co-operate with the dean of the agricultural college who 
. has so well served us, let us cherish the memory of our co-worirer 
and friend Prof. Goff, and further let us encourage Prof. Sand- 
sten in his work by letting him know that in this field of pro- 
ducing new varieties of apples we have a work worthy of his best 
efforts and one that will bring honor and profit to our state. 



DISCUSSION, 

Mr. Menu: How old is the original tree? 

Mr. Bingham : I think Mr. Zettle has trees in his orchard of 
this variety that are perhaps eight or ten years old. If he were 
alive,, we could get a history of his apples, but he left no record 
of the seedlings or the age of the original trees and it was im- 
possible to get an exact age. 

Mr. Menu: Hoes it blight? 

Mr. Bingham : I have never seen any blight in the orchard. 

Mr. Underwood: Mr. Bingham's paper brings something in- 
to my mind that may interest you. We are beginning to be- 
lieve in our Minnesota society that our work has been falling 
down a little in the matter of these new seedlings, and we are 
going to try to mend our ways. Mr. Bingham's suggestion is 
a very good one and we are starting to work along a somewhat , ,[ , 
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similar line, however, with a little different method. You know 
we are offering a thousand dollars up there for a new winter 
seedling and the result has been that there are hundreds, I might 
say, of new seedlings being brought out every year, the same as 
you have in your own state, and exhibited at our annual meet- 
ings and at our state fairs, but there has been no methodical, 
systematic attempt made to record the experiments of these 
men who have given their time to it There is the orchard of 
Mr. Peter M. Gideon and Mr. Dartt over in our state and of 
Mr. Terry, the plum enthusiast, down in Iowa, and Mr. Tuttle 
and a number of your men here. Now, in breeding stock they 
have what we know as herd books and individuals, whieb, carry- 
ing the analogy along into fruits would mean varieties, in- 
dividuals which have made a record, are recorded there for 
future generations to refer to, and it seems to me as though we 
ought to have in each state some systematic effort to record these 
new varieties that come up, give their history, boil it down and 
put it into a convenient form for experimenters to have before . 
them. In this way we could avoid this treadmill work, each new 
generation coming along and doing the same work over that 
their fathers had done before them. We have established up 
there this year what we call the Plant Breeders' Auxiliary to 
our society, having for its main object the recording of new 
apples as they eome out, so that all members of the society may 
be able to have a concise record of what has been done in years 
past. 

A Member : I understood the apples on the desk were grown 
on the farm adjoining Jlr. Hatch's, and I would like to have 
a statement from Jlr. Hatch as to whether he knows what is 
called the Hank's seedling's? 

Mr. Hatch : Those trees were put out about forty years ago, 
about a half dozen trees. The man gat the Duchess and iome 
crab apples. The son lives on the farm and this tree stood where 
one of the original trees stood. Whether it was sprouted from 
the root or whether he planted a seedling the son drres not know, 
hut we know that it is a pretty fair apple of the Alexander type 
and that it is strictly hardy. The tree has never in its whole 
life been pnined or sprayed. It bears annual crops, if my mem- 
ory serves me right it bore fifteen bushels this year and thirty 
bushels last year. I have had the most expert men, men of 
national reputation, down here, examine the fruit and. they all 
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pronoimee it a seedling, different from anything they have ever 
seen. 

Mr. Burnham : It was suggested it was the King. 

Mr. Hatch: No, I do not think it is the King at all. I 
would like to say one word in regard to the Freeborn seedlings 
and the importance of systematic recording of the work of the 
raising of seedlings as suggested by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota. Mir. Freeborn raised a great many seedlings of seeds of 
different varieties and graded them according to the varieties 
that the seedling is obtained from, but when he died, the whole 
thing stopped right there, all his work was lost. If he had made 
any progress at all, it was lost at his death, so you see the im- 
portance of continuing right along. Now, in my opinion there 
are only two lines of progress that we, as orehardists, can make 
along the line of apple growing. One is in breeding from in- 
dividual trees, something that was talked about last night, and 
that is an important thing. We have in our orchard one tree in 
particular of the McMahan that in speaking of the tree we always 
say, "Why, that good tree," and it is good, it always grows 
nicely and if there is any crop at all we always get a big crop off 
that tree, and I have a Golden Russet tree that we always speak 
of as the Golden Russet tree. Now, if we take scions off those 
trees and graft them and then get them to fruit and select the 
best of the lot, it seems to me as if there would be progress along 
that line of work, breeding from the individual, and then along 
the line su^^ested by the paper in breeding from the seedling, 
selecting the best seedling and continuing along that line, we can 
hope for progress I am sure, and this is practical. We cannot 
all be plant pollonizers and breeders along that scientific line, 
we do not have the time, and we do not all of us have the talent 
to do it and the opportunity to do it, but in these very lines 
we can do it and continue right straight along. 

Mr. Goodman : Tou use a wrong expression ; the one is se- 
lection, and the other is breeding, and that is the reason we got 
confused. Tou make selections from your trees and that is 
the word you want to use, we do not want to use the word 
"breeding" in that connection, but "selection" and continued 
selection. We get the wrong impression if the word "breeding" 
is used. 
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THE MONROE COUNTY SEEDLING. 
J. J. BfeNN. 

In the fall of 1904, the first week in October, while driving 
through the county in search for apples for our Wisconsin ex- 
hibit at St. Louis, I stopped at the farm of Cal Day, in town of 
Wellington, Monroe county, his farm and 10 acre orchard being 
located four (4) miles east of the Kickapoo river on top of a 
high ridge. 

In going through the orchard with Mr, Day I found 50 per 
cent of his trees "Seedlings," the balance being top worked. 
The crop of apples being very good, but prices very low. Mr. 
Day had made no effort to sell his fruit and the result waa that 
the ground under the trees was covered with rotting apples. 

Being more interested in the seedlings than our standard 
varieties, my eyes were constantly on the seedling trees that he 
had pointed out to me, imtil we came to a tree where at least two 
bushels of the largest and finest apples seen in the orchard 
were on the ground, some were still on the trees. 

I asked what have you here 1 He said this is a seedling of the 
Duchess, it is the best apple and tree I have in the orchard, I 
have only one more top worked tree of this variety. The trees 
bear a good crop every year. 

I have never seen signs of blossom or twig blight. 

Our cold winters don't seem to injure the trees. I have been 
on this farm since 1856. 

Planted my first seeds that fall, which I brought with me 
from the state of New York, have been experimenting in root 
grafting and top working, cross pollonization ever anee, in 
hopes of growing some winter apples, superior to what we have. 

This apple is far superior to its parent "the Duchess" in mze, 
quality and keeping quality. 

I asked Mr. Day to give me the history of the tree, which he 
cheerfully did. 

He said in the fall of 1883, I had some choice Duchess trees 
upon which the Utter Red had been grafted, both the Duchess 
and Utter Red bore heavily that fall. 

I picked a lot of these Duchess and sun dried them, saved the 
seeds, planted them in a row that fall in the garden, a few years 
later transplanted these seedlings in the orchard. 
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In the fall of 1890 one of these trees hore two apples lai^er 
and finer than had ever hefore been seen in my orchard. 

Ripening the last of September, the following spring, I 
cut a few scions and grafted on a small seedling, you see the 
union is perfect, after this I never cut any more scions from 
these trees. I neglected to propagate from that time on, am 
getting too old to do much more in this line. 

If you think the apple worthy of propagation and can get a 
little out of it for me, do so, I leave it with you. 

I examined both trees and found them one of the finest 
orchard trees I have seen. Leaves more pointed than Duchess 
and not quite so dark green. Bark anooth, no signs of blight 
have ever been noticed. 

The original tree is about 18 feet high and 8 inches in diame- 
ter. 

The fruit is all large, averaging in size with the "MeMahan" 
fruit, lai^e, roundish, streaked yellow and red, flesh white, 
juicy and a very good cooking and canning apple, also a good 
eating apple. Season September 15 to November 15. 

This in brief is the history of this seedling tree. I shipped 
some of these seedling apples to St. Louis and requested Mr, 
A. A. Parsons, superintendent of our Wisconsin Pruit Exhibit, 
to show Prof. Taft, who had charge of the judging, to pass on 
the seedling ; he did so. In his reply he said, a very promising 
new variety, propagate as fast as possible. 

In a letter from Mr. Parsons, dated November 17, he says, 
that seedling is here yet. Now if this seedling is hardy and pro- 
lific, it is a glorious thing beyond price. 

I picked some of these seedlings last fall, shortly before our 
state fair and sent them with others to the fair, for our soci- 
ety exhibit in charge of Mr. Cranefleld, our Secretary. There 
Prof. Green of the Minnesota society saw the fruit, he wrote 
me requesting to give him the history, which I did, I also mailed 
him one apple. 
His reply is as follows : 

Mr. J. J. Menu : — Yours of September 16th at hand and also 
seedling apple, which you were so good as to send on. I took 
this fruit to the American Pomological Society and it was fav- 
orably commented on by a large number of prominent pomolo- 
gists. I wish I had had a full plate of it as it would then have 
attracted more attention. I regard it as a fruit of very ex- 
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ceptional and high value, and if the tree is healthy, hardy and 
productive, I think it will be a very important addition to our 
list of cultivated fruits. I shall include a description of the 
variety in my report to the American Pomological Society. 
Tours very truly, 

Samuel Gbbenk. 

St Anthony Park, Minn. 

Geo. J. Keili^g of Lake Mills called on me last fall Eind after 
he had seen the fruit and sampled it, pronounced it one of the 
finest Duchess seedlings he had seen. 

It seems too had that this seedling was not discovered at the 
time of its firet fruiting, if it had, many trees would now be in 
bearing this variety. 

I would suggest that our society take up this seedling question. 
Many valuable seedling trees are growing all over the apple 
growing sections of our state, and unless we make a search for 
them, tiiey will never be known. 

A small amount of our funds expended for this purpose, would 
certainly bring good results for «mr state and the Northwest. 



DISCUSSION, 

Mr. Menn; I wish to stale that I have no fruit here this 
morning. I had packed some, with the intention of sending it 
to cold storage after our state fair, last fall. I did so, but 
was unable to find storago at the time, and not until about 
two or three weeks later, and the weather being so warm dur- 
ing the month of October, it was a little bit too late to send 
them. For that reason I have no fruit here. I packed some 
away in the cellar, but the fruit did not keep until this time. 
1 would state, though, that I packed some of the Wealthy and 
some of the Mcifahan at the same time, and in the same bar- 
rel and both the other varieties did not keep much better 
than this fruit did, the cellar being too warm. The tree, as 
I found it growing, is in an old blackberry patch ; it had been 
cultivated for some time, but now had grown up to grass 
again. There were no signs of blight, as I stated in the paper, 
although there are a good many trees surrounding it that had 
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blighted to death. It shows the tree is almost immune. I have 
some of the wood and if any of you wish to examine it, you 
can do so. It seems to me, although this is a fall variety, it 
is a very important addition to our tree list as long as it is al- 
most blight proof and an annual bearer, the quality being very 
good, and I think it is well for us as a society to look a little 
more after the seedlings of our state. 

The Secretary: There is very little I can say on the sub- 
ject, except to emphasize what Mr. Menu said. The apple of 
the Duchess seedling was shown at the state fair, last fall, 
and it attracted great attention- While I was in some doubt 
as to whether the Sauk county apple was a seedling, I am 
in no doubt in regard to this, because there is nothing else iu 
that family of apples that at all resembles it. The fruit that 
was shown is nearly as large again as the average Duchess, 
a later apple, it keeps well and while it is a fall apple, I think 
it will be a valuable addition to our list of fall apples. In 
color and form it resembles the Duchess; it resembles it in 
form more than in color. It is undoubtedly of the Duchess 
family. When I said what I did a moment ago, I had in mind 
that it was not any of the other Russian apples that have been 
grown in Wisconsin. It is not the Duchess, it is not any other 
of the Russian apples, it is undoubtedly a seedling and later 
than the Morgan, which is a seedling of the Duchess, much 
later than the Duchess, about in the season of the Wealthy, or 
possibly a little earlier. I should say that it is an apple that 
we need to give a great deal of attention to, and as Mr. Menu . 
says, I think we cannot give too much attention to the seed- 
lings. They are found to come rarely by processes of hybridi- 
sation, they are usually found in the fence corner. That is not 
the history of the Duchess, but that ia the history of a great 
many of our apples, 

Mr. Bingham: I would like to have Mr. Cranefield state to 
the society whether the seedlings that I spoke about attracted 
any attention in Milwaukee at the state fair. We sent them 
down there. 

The Secretary: The Zettle seedlings did attract consider- 
able attention from fruit men, not so much as the Duchess 
seedling shown by Mr. Menn, for the reason that that wa« 
possibly a more conspieuoits or more showy apple. Your 
Sturgeon Bay seedlings are not as brightly colored as-iho , 
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other, but the Zettle seedling did attract considerable atten- 
tion. There were one or two of undoubted merit, one called 
the "Lily," and aaother that attracted a great deal of atten- 
tion, and I wish to urge upon the members here present the 
desirability of sending fruit to the state fairs. I expect our 
exhibit there will now be an annual event. I almost implored 
people to fiend apple seedlings or anything else to the state 
exhibit, but we got very few. Sir. Menu responded, and Mr. 
Bingham, and some others. There is your chance. You can- 
not show your fall seedlings at the winter meeting, you can 
show them at the state fair. 

Mr. Toole: I think our Secretary asked for an expression 
of opinion in regard to the value of the Milwaukee exhibit to 
the society, I for one, think a great deal of it, and hope it 
will be continued. We saw many good reasons why we should 
have it, one seemed to be that it formed the headquarters for 
horticulturists to get together. Not only were new seed- 
lings brought forward for examination and certain varieties 
were brought there for naming, shrubs, etc., to hs identified, 
and a great deal of information was brought out in that way, 
and I do not think that I need to say that I hope our Secretary 
will continue that; I am quite sure the encouragement he got 
there from his own observation will make it a permanent fea- 
ture of this society's work. 



CULTIVATION AND COVER CROPS. 

Prof. N. P. Hedbick, Geneva, N. Y. 

(Jnltivation is as old as agriculture. It probably began in 
the garden which the Almighty gave Adam to tend. The very 
existence of domesticated plants depends upon cultivation. 
All man's care of plants centers around one great object — to 
give them more food. "We cultivate to make available the 
food stored in the soil; by means of fertilizers we add food to 
the soil ; we vrater and irrigate to bring food into solution ; 
we thin that the remaining plants may have more food; we 
destroy the weeds that rob our plants of food; and wc even 
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cut away parts of the plant, pruning, that the remaining parts 
may have more food. Of all these operatioaa practiced by 
tillers of the soil, expressive phrase, the world over, shall we 
not put cultivation first! The Biblical injunction is to "dig 
and dung," and dig is first. First of the processes which have 
helped to domesticate and ameliorate plants, and first of the 
means we now have of sustaining and augmenting their value. 

For some reason it has taken centuries for the fruit-grower 
to come to any degree of appreciation of the value of cultiva- 
tion and not one in ten of oar fruit-growers rightfully value 
it at the present advanced stage of agriculture. In no other 
phase of agriculture shall we find cultivation held of so great 
importance as in the branches of horticulture other than fruit 
growing. Could one imagine a sane body of market garden- 
ers discussing the relative values of cultivation or no cultiva- 
tion, or tillage versus sod-mulch, for onions or cabbage? Yet 
onions and cabbage differ but little in their feeding habits 
from apples and pears. That miracle of miracles, the bring- 
ing forth' from a pot of soil, a plant which weighs more than 
the earth from which it came, performed in countless numbers 
by the florist, near neighbor to the fruit-grower, could never 
be done without daily digging about the plant. 

And so, forsooth, when men in our profession should be in- 
terested in the thousand and one new problems in pomology 
we are still thrashing over the pre-historic matter of orchard 
cultivation and this leads me to say that pomology as it now 
is, is too narrow. For most part it consists of the description 
and classification of fruits with some attention to orchard 
operations, of which cultivation seems prominent now. "With - 
the exception of the advance in spraying and in cross-polli- 
nation, we are much where we were a century ago so far as 
growing fruit is concerned. We need to discu.ss broader 
(luestions in pomology. 'We should be past the kindergarten 
subject, cultivation. Before us are the great problems of 
plant life — how plants grow, how they feed, means of im- 
proving them, and the whole great subject of reproduction 
with its manifold problems of bud-formation, bud-control, set- 
ling and dropping of fruit, development of fruit and the other 
interrelationships of the sexes. 

But I must hasten to a discussion of cultivation itself, 
though, in truth to say, it has received so large a share of at- 
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tention at horticultural meetings of late that I can give you 
but little that is new on the subject and fear that I can do 
iittle more than reiterate again and again to you its import- 
ance. The effects of tillage on the soil and on plant growth 
are known to all. Nor need I go into details as to methods 
and implements as they must vary with every condition and 
hence with nearly every man. Beside the necessity of culti- 
vation, however, I must urge judicious cultivation for there 
can be too much of a good thing and some soils are damaged 
by over cultivation. 

In general, the soil needs each year a thorough turning up 
in the spring with a plow and a shaking out now and then 
through the growing season with the cultivator. The aim of 
such tillage is to let in sunshine and air, thereby furnishing 
life-giving oxygen to the roots and enabling the myriads of 
bacteria to live and work ; to conserve moisture ; to unlock the 
store rooms of potash and phospohric acid ; and to kill weeds. 
The last purpose, killing weeds, is in reality the least in im- 
portance though many think of it as the sole aim of the oper- 
ation. One can almost say that weeds have a use, in that as 
we kill them with the cultivator we serve the other ends 
named. Certain it is that they serve as grindstones to 
sharpen our wits in this matter of tillage. 

A few more practical suggestions are: b^n plowing as 
soon as the soil can be worked in the spring; cultivate at in- 
tervals of a week or ten days until mid-summer; stop when 
the trees have made sufficient growth otherwise the wood may 
be soft and uQripe for winter; cultivate in such a Way, for 
most part, that the soil is left level. It requires some skill to 
cultivate a clay soil well and the chief item is that the work 
be done at exacly the right time. There is a time between 
wet and dry on clay soils when the clods break and crumble. 
A working at this particular stage will save half the labor re- 
ouired at a less opportune time. Clay soil is often worked 
until it is too fine and when the rain comes it cements and 
packs and the condition is coarser than at the beginning. 

The implements should be adapted to the soil and to the 
work. There are now innumerable good tools and one can 
take his choice between various clod-crushers, harrows, Cuta- 
wiiys, weedcrs and so on. Tools with high handles, levers, 
and wheels should be avoided for orchard work. Harnesses 
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shimld be sueh that there are few projecting parts and the or- 
ehtird whiffle-tree will save barking the trunks. 

We come now to that mneh diaeusaed queatiou, cultivation 
verms the grass mulch. 

I'eriodically the hortienltural world is startled with some 
new orchard treatment whieh promises to revolutionize cur- 
rent methoda. Many of these new systems may he likened to 
the health fads which are sprang now and then on suffering 
humanity. The "water cures," the "back to nature" treat- 
ment, the vegetarian fad, have their parallels in horticulture. 
It may he that all contain the germs of truth. But fads are 
likdy to be one-sided and to be heralded as "cure-alls" when 
they cure but one of many troubles. There are now several 
fads before the fruit-growers of the country which have in 
them. In the writer's opinion, possibilities of doing far more 
than good. 

The fad in full swing now, the country over, is the so-ealled 
Ilitchinga method of grass-mulching apple orchards in place 
of cultivating them. 

There is nothing new in the Ilitehings system of gra«s- 
mulching orchards. At least twice before in the past cen- 
tury it has had a brief run of popularity. The present re- 
vival of grass-mnlehing orchards was started in New York, 
where the orchard of Grant Ilitehings, under the system 
which bears his name, seemed to be exceptionally thrifty and 
productive of apples of high quality and of high color. Yount; 
trees, uncultivated and grown with a graas mulch, came in 
bearing much earlier than they usually do under current 
methods of orchard treatment. It is claimed, too, that grass- 
mulching is cheaper than clean cultivation. In Mr. Hiteh- 
ings' orchard, the grass, supposedly blue grass, is cut several 
times during the season and thrown iinder the trees, where it 
is supposed to add humus and fertility to the soil and to aid 
the soil in retaining moisture. In this orchard grass-mulch- 
ing is certainly a success. 

Grass-mulching, in lieu of cultivation, may succeed in 
some soils, but cannot in all nor on the average soil. Deep, 
rich, heavy soils may grow two crops — grass and apples— 
but other soils will not. Again, it may be good practice to 
grass-mulch steep side hills or lands that cannot be easily 
cultivated. Under most conditions it will be found in the 
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loDg run that the grass-mulch system will diminish the growth 
of trees, weakea their vitality, make them more susceptible to 
droughts by euticiDg the apple rootlets to the surface; the 
grass will furnish hiding and breeding places for insects, 
fungi and vermin, and the store of plant food in the soil will 
be more quickly used up in the grass-mulehed orchards than 
in the cultivated ones. Not only are the reason and the ac- 
cumulated experience of apple growers against grass-mulch- 
ing as a general practice, but such direct experiments as have 
been consistently carried out are against it. 

The most complete and the best planned experiments that 
have come to the knowledge of the writer are those of the 
Wobum experimental fruit farm, conducted by the Duke of 
ISedford and Spencer U. Pickering in England. Jt is true 
that English and American conditions are quite different, but 
the relations of the two plants, grass and apple, should not be 
strikingly diiterent in two sets of conditions. Their behavior 
should be relatively the same. The conelusion of these Eng- 
lish experimenters should be of value to Americans. Their 
experiments have been carried on without interruption for 
the last ten years, and seem to prove that not only the evil 
effects enumerated above are brought about, but that grass 
is actively poisonous to apple trees. The following, taken 
from the introduction of their third report, gives the gist of 
their work : 

"As to the general effect produced by grass on young apple 
trees the results of the last few years have brought forward 
nothing which can in any way modify our previous conclusions 
as to the intensely deleterious nature of this effect, and we 
■ can only repeat that no ordinary form of ill treatment — in- 
cluding even the combination of bad planting, growth of weeds 
and total neglect — is so harmful to the trees as" growing grass 
round them." • • • "The evidence which we shall bring 
forward will, we believe, be suificient to dispose of the views 
that the grass effect is due to an interference with either the 
food supply, water supply or the air supply of the tree, and that 
it must in all probability be attributed to the action of some 
product, direct or indirect, of grass growth, which exercises an 
actively poisonous eifect on the roots of the tree." 

And now in concluding this matter of cultivating the or- 
chard. It seejjis to me that its importance must be known to 
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all. In horticultural meetings, in experiment station bulletins 
and in the horticultural press it has been urged year in and 
year out for a half century. It has been mating of the great 
commercial orchards and its lack is the curse of the farm or- 
chard. The grass-mulch heresy of Mr. Stringfellow and of 
my friend Mr. Hitchings, must not offset the good cultivation 
teachings. High cultivation has brought success in the past 
and it will in the future. In the words of J. II. Hale, the 
great peach grower, "culture, culture, culture, is the sure road 
to success while any other scheme of handling the orchard is 
nearly sure to lead the other way." 

I want now to take up the second part of my subject, that 
of cover crops. 

The relations which plants bear to their physical conditions, 
as soil, heat, moisture, and the like, are well understood in 
the main. Agriculture is and ever has been concerned with 
these relations. Practically all of the operations of the hus- 
bandman are efforts to help plants in their struggle against 
the circumstances of environment. When physical conditions 
are prejudicial, the life of the plant is a prolonged struggle 
against circumstances to which it may succumb, or under 
which attain a profitles-s maturity. 

But plants are influenced by other factors than those of 
their 'physical enviroTiment. They have inter-relations be- 
tween themselves upon which often depend their best develop- 
ment. Agriculture has neglected these relationships of plants 
to each other and has devoted itself almost entirely to plants 
and their environment. The agriculturist, for most part, has 
looked upon plants as passive, unch'angeable organisms to 
which it was his business only to supply certain deiinite ex- 
ternal conditions as food, moisture, and a foothold. 

In this connection I may remind you that a generation ago 
it was the fond dream of the chemist and the agriculturist that 
en exact analysis of the soil, followed by a generous supply 
of any lacking elements, would result in fruitful harvests. I 
need not tell you that this dream has not been realized. To 
the contrary, we are depending less and less upon analyses of 
soils, and more and more upon a knowledge of plants, and 
especially of their life histories, as manifested in their needs, 
habits and relations. This is but one of the many illustrations 
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of how, consciously or not, we are being led to a new con- 
ception of plants, of how we are coming to look upon them as 
plastic organisms capable of remodeling in all their parts and of 
how the agriculturist must regulate all of the conditions of plant 
life, external and internal, if he is to realize as completely as 
possible the ends for which he cultivates. 

What has this to do with fruit growing? The answer is 
that through a study of their relationships we can better de- 
termine what the vital necessities of cultivated plants are, In 
nature plants form communities because their necessities are 
the same. They are forced by their needs into companionship. 
So it comes that widely different species of plants often thrive 
side by side. 

Thus, a knowledge of the association of cultivated plants, of 
the species and varieties that thrive side by side, would throw 
new light on the inter-relations of climates and soils with 
fruit growing. Note how the various communities formed by 
wild life characterize soils and climates, not alone of zones 
and countries, but of townships, localities, and even farms. 

"Theories are fascinating," you say. "In what direction 
will a knowledge of horticnltural floras be of advantage to 
fruit growing?'' The catalogue of fruits mentioned eouid be 
made to show the variations of types in the regions already 
created; the locations of dominance of the various fruits and 
their varieties; locations of greatest size, highest color, best 
quality, and relative stability for all varieties; the longevity 
of individuals and of varieties in different regions; and a 
classification of varieties as to their likes and dislikes for vari- 
ous soils. A survey of horticultural regions along these lines 
would enable the fruit grower to specialize more closely and 
to plant and market his fruit to better advantage. There is 
no phase of horticulture of more vital importance at the pres- 
ent time with the keen competition that exists between differ- 
ent fruit regions, than the adaption of fruits and their varieties 
to geographical and local conditions. There should be horti- 
cultural floras established to show these adaptations. 

The effects of crops and crop residues on the soil is another 
of the relationships of plants which imperatively demands at- 
tention. Plant life constantly changes the soil. A species may 
thus transform the soil favorably or unfavorably to itself as a 
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succeeding crop, or favorably or unfavorably to other species 
that may follow. Thus, a peach tree planted in the place of 
a perfectly healthy peach tree, ordinarily does not thrive. But 
few farm or garden crops grow well, succeeding themselves. 
Id rotating farm crops, certain ones will not follow others 
advantageously, no matter how abundant the food supply may 
be. Our knowledge of these relationships is very vague and 
as the science of agriculture progresses, we must come to un- 
derstand them better. 

We do not know, for instance, to the satisfaction of all, what 
causes "sick" or "over-cropped" soils; or why it is that cer- 
tain plants "exhaust" the soil for certain other plants; why 
fruit trees and some other crops do not thrive on newiy cleared 
land following certain timbers, as the walnut and butternut; 
why rye grass, some of the Erigerons and some of the Vetches, 
as the tare, "poison" wheat. Thistles are said to "poison" 
oats ; Euphorbias kill flax ; members of the genus Inula are 
thought to be death to carrots; the peach and potato do not 
consort without mutual injury. -We lay these antipathies to 
.competition for food, moisture and air, but every observant 
cultivator knows that there are other factors causing such 
uncongenial relations of plants. 

Nearly a century ago DeCandolle expounded his "excre- 
tory theory" to explain these incompatibilities. The "excre- 
tory theory" is now disproved of by botanists, but the above 
facts, which, in the main, gave rise to it, are still unexplained. 
Plants may not excrete poisons, but may they not in some way 
leave residues injurious to other plants? At any rate, we are 
not as yet able to wholly explain the facts which f;ive rise to 
DeCandolle's theory. 

Rotation of crops is a vital question in the agriculture of 
many countries. It is almost wholly a problem in the relation- 
ships of plants. The practice had its beginning in UeCandolle's 
theory that the residues left in the ground by plants were bene- 
ficial or detrimental ta succeeding crops. The behavior of crops 
following clover was the chief fact upon which his "excretory 
theory" and the early systems of rotation were based. Until 
the discovery of the symbiosis of bacteria and the legumes, it 
was held that rotation was entirely a matter of soil and of food. 
Knowledge of the association maintained between bacteria and 
12-H. 
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members of the clover family has shed more light on the rota- 
tion of crops. May not other relationships be discovered which 
still further illuminate the now dc^matie practice of rotating 
crops I 

Other relationships are tht»e in which countless numbers of 
tiny plants, bacteria, exercise their role as helpers or destroyers 
of the plants we cultivate. We were once taught to think that 
all good bacteria were dead bacteria. But now we know that 
some of these wonder-working oi^aniams are our best friends; 
that they not only aid in making good many of the products of 
the farm; but they make feri,ility, soil itself; in fact, are indis- 
pensable in the making of a farm. Each of the many kinds of 
bacteria has its special activities and of these we are especially 
interested in those which inhabit the tubercles on the roots of 
leguminous plants. 

About these cluster a number of all-important relationships 
of the farm and orchard, as : the rotation of leguminous crops 
with others; the growing of clovei^ with grasses and grains; and 
the use of legumes as cover crops. Until recently our knowl- 
edge concerning these relationships was wholly empirical and we 
are yet far from understanding them well. When we remember 
that twenty years ago we did not even know of this partnership 
of bacteria and legumes — why, for example, clover fertilized 
ssils, and that every year our knowledge of these relationships 
greatly increases, we can appreciate the possible value of future 
discoveries. 

This somewhat lengthy introduction brings me, now, to my 
subject the relationships of catch crops and cover crops to or- 
chard trees. Some observations and experiences of my own 
may be given here. 

In 1897 the writer's attention was called to the behavior of 
peaeh trees in orchards where catch crops were always gro.wn. 
The little town of Brigham City, Utah, is situated in a cove of 
the Wasatch Mountains. It has long been noted for its peaches. 
The soil is a decomposed rock, rich but very shallow, the loose 
rock, still decomposing, is within a foot of the surface. The 
peach land in the locality is limited in area, is under irrigation, 
and therefore valuable, so that the trees are always set closely 
and catch crops of vegetables and small fmits are grown between 
the rows. In this shallow soil the contact of roots between trees 
and crops of necessity is intimate. A better opportunity for 
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studying the relationship of various plants with the pea^h eould 
hardly be found. The eeffeets of the intermingling were most 

prcmouneed. One eould almost tell from the color of the foliage 
or the amount of growth, or the maturity of fruit or leaf, what 
catch crop was being grown in the different peach orchards. 
Each of the families represented by the inter-erops seemed to 
have a distinct effect. Under irrigation, moisture had nothing 
to do with the differences. Competition for food must have 
been a factor, yet the peach requires but little food, the soil was 
rich, high tillage was given, and it seemed to me that the differ- 
ences arose very lai^ely from factors other than competition for 
food. Visits to the Brigham City orchards suggested experi- 
ments on the relationships of plants. ( 

Opportunity did not offer to attempt these until two years 
ago, when a start was made on the grounds of the Michigan 
Agricultural College. Field experiments with various crops 
were tried in a young apple orchard ; but little came of them. 
The soil was deep giving a root run for all plants; moisture 
conditions could not be controlled; the temperature was far less 
uniform than in Utah ; and the apple seemed less sensitive to the 
companionship of other plants than the peach. Two years ago 
at the Michigan Agricultural College pot experiments with the 
peach and with various catch crops were begun. The first sea- 
son's results are of interest. 

Very briefly, we grew in lai^e pots a number of plants rep- 
resenting several widely different families in intimate contact 
with peach trees. The experiment demonstrated pretty conclu- 
sively that the peach likes the company of some plants and 
just as heartily dislikes that of others. The fact came out again 
that the peach and the potato will not take their food together 
in peace. For myself, I feel pretty sure that if these two 
plants are in intimate contact the results will be disastrous 
and most so to the peach. Neither do I think the matter is 
wholly one of food and drink but think that the trouble is much 
more deep-seated, that in some way the one is poisonous to the 
other. Much ill-feeling seemed to be manifested between the 
grains, wheat and rye, and the peach ; the disagreement was not 
so marked when members of the cabbage family and the peach 
eaine together, while the members of the pea and clover family 
were beneficial companions to the peach. 
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It is not supposed that other plants can make use of the nitro- 
gen prepared for the roots on living legumes by bacteria, but 
the behavior of the peach and the clover in the pots in this 
experiment indicates that such may be the ease. The larger 
growth when -growing with clover than when growing alone 
seems to indicate that the peach roots absorb some of the food 
prepared by the tiny partners of the clover, or, that the clovers 
give up some of their prepared food to the peaeh. 

The practical import of the above experiment is that at least 
the peach among our fruits wants her food and drink alone for 
most part. We except, of course, the clovers from the non-de- 
sirable plant companions of the peach. I believe that a similar 
state of affairs would be found to exist between other orchard 
trees and the various families of cultivated plants. This means 
that catch crops are not overly desirable for an orchard if the 
roots are to come in contact with those of the orchard trees. 

The above experiment has an important bearing on the much 
mooted question of cover crops. Cover crops in an orchard serve 
three purposes. They protect the soil, enrich and hasten the 
seasonal maturity of the trees. We are usually advised to grow 
a crop which serves the three uses, but there may be objections 
to the triple purpose cover crop. Thus, one of the most ap- 
parent relations between the peach and the plants grown with 
it is that some of the herbaceous species check the growth of 
the trees, causing them to ripen their wood, and some do not; 
but, to the contrary, extend the growing season of the young 
trees. We found that loi^ before there was sufficient frost to 
injure peach foliage, the seedling peaches grown in pots with 
oats, rye, blue grass, mustard, potatoes, or any one of the sev- 
eral other species, had dropped their leaves, and the trees were 
ready for winter. Not so with the young trees grown in pots 
with crimson elover, peas and beans. Until a severe frost on 
the night of November 1st, the leaves remained on these trees 
green and luxuriant. So far as ripening of wood is concerned, 
they are totally unprepared for winter. 

An examination of the root growth in the various pots was 
interesting. The root systems of the trees and the plants in the 
first-named group were not at all intimate. The roots of the 
plants scarcely came in contact with each other, but the roots of 
the clover and the peach were so intermingled that they were 
matted together and could not be easily separated. The practi- 
cal side of all this is that legumes are not good cover crops when 
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the object is to cause trees to ripen their wood. I believe that 
peach trees would suffer more iB a eold winter with a. legume as 
' a cover crop than without a catch crop o£ any kind. The experi- 
ence of Michigan peach growers confirms this .opinion. For a 
cover crop to hasten the maturity of the tree, instead of a legume, 
one of the cereals, aa oata or rye, would certainly answer the 
purpose much better. 

In conclusion I must express the fear that I have given you 
little that is tangible in regard to cover and catch croi«. My 
apology is that the practical side of the question has advanced 
as far as it can until more scientific work is done and that all 
that is practical is common knowledge, or should be, with every 
up-to-date fruit grower. That I have not given you more re- . 
garding the scientific side of the problem, my excuse must be 
that the field here is vast and vague. But surely we are not to 
leave it unexplored just because it is vast and vague. The little 
incursions we have made into the region but faintly indicates 
what lies therein. We have not touched the boundaries, if, 
indeed, there be boundaries. Much of what can now be seen 
is meaningless for we are not yet ready to ask intelligent ques- 
tions. But the task of explorations need not appall us. That 
man has wrung from nature many of her secrets, impels us to 
become still more potent in our sway of her forces. But do- 
minion in nature's realm is not given us. We must gain it by 
conquest. And so I leave the problems I have tried to lay be- 
fore you — subjects for future conquests. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Brackett : Would not your theory of the- grass mulch on 
your peach trees which you stated would induce ripening before 
frost and hardening of the wood, would not that sEune theory 
work on the apple tree in a northern climate where young trees 
are liable to have late growth? 

Prof. Hedriek: Certainly it would, but it would somewhat 
weaken the vitality of the trees, but if it were absolutely neces- 
sary to ripen the wood, to secure a good growth, it certainly 
would help. You would find that your trees would blossom and 
leaf out at least a week later in the late spring. I do not know 
of the advantages of the grass mulch myself, I do not claim >o|(^ 
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there are no advantages in the grass mulch, but it is true that 
trees mature their wood earlier with the grass mulch and also 
are later in coming into blossom. 

Mr. Brackett: In our location west of Minneapolis nine 
tenths of the orchards planted there are grown with the grass 
mulch. I was employed two years ago to gather fruit for the 
St. Louis Exposition, and I visited every orchard in our coun- 
try up there and I found that the orchards that were seeded down 
to grass, were the orchards that were bringing the money and 
they were successful and were not winter killing or blighting 
as early as the orchards that were thoroughly cultivated. I re- 
member one ease particularly of two orchards, one on each side 
of the road, standing right opposite each other on the same kind 
of ground, one orchard was thoroughly cultivated and blighted 
and killed to the ground, it was entirely worthless, while the 
other that had been seeded down to grass and had been for 
thirty-five years, the blight never touched it. Every year that 
orchard brings a good crop of apples. They have this year an 
off year with hs on apples up there, but that one acre of ninety- 
four or ninety-five trees has brought in a revenue of $240, while 
the other orchard, which is in thorough cultivation, has not 
brought in anything at all. 

Mr. Underwood r How about plums 1 

Prof. Hedrick : We have the same effect as upon the peaches. 

Mr. Underwood. And potatoes t 

Prof. Hedrick: I am not sure about potatoes. Prom recent 
observations published by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture I suspect the potato is not a tremendously desirable 
companion crop for any crop where the roots come in contact. 

Mr. Bumham: I wotuld like to ask the professor, as a com- 
promise between the two, grass mulch and cultivation, how would 
it do to cultivate, say until July, as long as you wish, and then 
sow winter rj-e T 

Prof. Hedrick: The thing to do. It is a good cover crop. 
I think the large orchardists in commercial orchards all over 
the country very largely practice that, unless there are condi- 
tions which make cultivation almost impossible, and there are 
those conditions, and there are the conditions in the northern 
climates, as the gentleman has just said, where you want the 
trees to mature their wood rapidly, and certainly there are eases 
where the grass mulch may be all right. 
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Mr. Foley : Would you recommend growing corn in a young 
orchard ? 

Prof. Hedrick : I think com is the most desirable crop of any 
to be grown in young orchards. Com and peas; beans also 
are desirable. 

Mr. Kellogg: In cereals, is winter rye as desirable a crop 
where the party wishes to cultivate next year, as one of the 
cereals that would be killed by the winter, say oats or barley ? 

Prof. Hedrick : Well, if you begin your cultivation by plow- 
ing under, it makes little difference. If you are not going to 
plow, but simply cultivate, then the oats or barley would be the 
better cover crop than winter rye. 

Mr. Kellogg: Would buckwheat be all right? 

Prof. Hedrick : No, I do not like buckwheat for a cover crop. 
It is apt to give you a sour soil, so that I would not advise buck- 
wheat at all. Wheat makes a fairly desirable cover crop. The 
practice in western New York and the practice for a greater 
part of southern Michigan, I think with apples at any rate and 
some other crops, is to use a clover like plant once in about two 
or three years and then use cats or rye or grain crop for two 
or three years, but all that depends on the amount of nitrogen 
in the soil. 

Mr. Kellogg: Do you have any trouble with mice? 

Prof. Hedrick: Yes, all over the country. I expect that 
every young tree that is set out in New York is protected 
through the winter against mice. 

Mir. Kellogg: What protection are you using against mice? 

Prof. Hedrick: A protector that is made in Syracuse, New 
York ; I have forgotten the name of the article, but it is simply 
a cylinder of wire, small mesh wire, about 15 inches wide, similar 
to the wire mesh in a window screen, that is put about the trees. 
It costs about one or two cents for each tree, probably less, and 
universally throughout New York this wire mesh is used to pro- 
tect the trees. We formerly used wood veneer and coarse paper 
and various other articles, but I believe this wire mesh is now 
used universally. 

Mr. Kellogg: What objection* are there to the veneer and 
paper! 

. Prof. Hedrick: Well, they decay quickly and mice sometimes 
get in, and another reason, they make the wood of the tree more 
taider than the wire mesh. That wire mesh lets in sun and 
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wind and is better for the tree. There is no great objection to 
the wood veneer, it is cheaper, but the wire mesh is much better. 

Mr. Menn: What is the price? 

Prof, Hedrick: I think $10 or $12 a thousand. 

Mr. Bingham: I have used the wood protector and fouDd I 
had much more trouble with the mice than without. 

Prof. Hedrick : You will find the wire mesh, if you get it at a 
reasonable price, the best protection. It is put an inch or two 
into the ground. 

A Member: What would be the harm in leaving the wire 
mesh in during the summer? 

Prof. Hedrick: No harm except in cultivating you are con- 
tinually catching onto the wire mesh, and it is a small matter 
to pick these up in the spring and put them on in the fall. 

Mr. Brackett : I would like to know if in a cold climate it is 
not advisable to have trees root deep, that is, anything that will 
induce them to root deep is a good thing T 

Prof. Hedrick: Tip-top; in any ehmate it is. 

Mr. Braekett: Don't you think grass grown around trees, 
taking the moisture from the top of the ground, and also oc- 
cupying the top of the ground as a surface, would induce deep 
rooting? 

Prof. Hedrick: No, I think juat the other way; I think it 
induces the roots to come to the surface. Without going into 
the philosophy as to why they do it, experience in plowing up 
grass orchards will show you the roots of the apple trees are 
right close up to the surface. In plowing each spring, you will 
find they are further down. Grass mulch brings them up to 
the surface. That is a fact any man can demonstrate. 

Mr. Street: Is it best to plow every spring from the time 
the orchard is set, to keep that up, or to cultivate after the trees 
get two or three years old to practice cultivation without the 
plowing? 

Prof. Hedrick: Well, I suspect there are many conditions 
in which you might omit the plowing now and then, but I 
should certainly recommend an occasional plowing up in the 
spring. In Michigan Horticultural College in which an old 
orchard was proved to he fairly profitable, we plowed every 
other year and cultivated every year and sowed a cover crop. 

Mr. Kellogg: Would you recommend a well rotted manure 
in place of a cover crop? 
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Prof. Hedrick : It will take its place, but it is more expensive. 

Mr. Kellc^g: Will the added fertility pay for the extra ex- 
penditure 1 

Prof. Hedrick : I doubt it. I think the coat of hauling out 
the manure would be too great. If you have abundant manure 
it is a good thing for the orchard ; it depends very largely on 
the soil. 

A Member: What is the result say of ten year's cultivation 
in an orchard, no cover crop and plowing for that length of 
time. 

Prof. Hedrick : I should not like to try it. By that time you 
have worked all your plant humus out of the soil, and it is like 
ashes, it is light and in a poor condition. No, I would prefer 
grass mulch to that. 

The Member : I know some orehardists that have been prac- 
ticing the cultivation and perhaps allowing little weeds to grow 
up in the orchard in the fall and again next spring cultivate 
again, with no cover crop. 

Prof. Hedrick: I am sure I would not like it. No, tillage 
and cover crop must always be coupled together; cannot get 
■ results without them. 

Mr. Moyle: Is there any experiment on record where there 
have been kept two orchards, one in cultivation and another in 
pasture for sheep, say for ten years; has any such experiment 
ever been conducted for a term of ten years T 

Prof. Hedrick : No, I know of no experiment that has been 
laid out with that express purpose in view. I know of orchards 
nearly side by side, under the same conditions, that have been 
managed under such conditions for a greater length of time 
than that. Most of you know J. C. Woodward and G. P. "Wil- 
son, Mr. Van Alstine of New York and men who advocate pas- 
turing orchards with sheep, although the orchards they have 
are very old orchards. All the men, however, claim that if they 
were setting out new orchards, they should not use the sheep 
pasture, but for the old orchard with the old trees they find it 
more profitable to pasture with the sheep than to plow and 
cultivate. 

Mr. Moyle : I am glad to know that. X made the statement 
to the society and they laughed at me. I su^ested that we 
pasture our orchards with sheep, and they said down in Missouri 
where they turned in the sheep they would not need to spray, 
and a gentleman from Missouri said it was a failure all the time. >QIC 
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Prof. Hedriek : I am not advocating that practice at all. 

A Member: We have run sheep ia the orchards and killed 
the worms. 

Prof. Hedriek: There must be some other conditions there. 
The orchards that I have known that have sheep in pasture need 
just as much spraying as any other. I do not take much stock 
in sheep as a means of keeping down pests. 

Mr. Moyle: Don't you think it would be a good idea to 
make a test for ten years, to decide that I 

Prof. Hedriek : The trouble is that it would not be of benefit 
to a great many people in conunercial orcharding, because sheep 
growing and fruit growing do not go hand in hand, and it might 
be of decided benefit to some few gentleman farmers and gen- 
tleman apple growers, but for orehardists it would not have 
any great value. A man could make his orchard much more of 
a success by giving it good orchard treatment, and I do not 
advocate the sheep treatment as good treatmnet. It is success- 
ful under some conditions, but imder most conditions we do not 
advocate it, 

Mr. Goodman: Our orehardists in Missouri adopt rather a 
medium plan. We have a rotation in our orchards, so that we 
continue the cultivation or the grass land or the weed land and 
thus take care of two or three times as much orchard land with 
the same number of teams than we could if we simply used any 
one plant, and that rotation is followed thus; A plowing of 
the ground during the fall and the winter of part of the land, 
then we let it go during the summer with only one cultivation 
or harrowing, and allow the weeds to take that ground and we 
find the weeds as a cover crop almost equal to cow peas, which 
ia our best cover crop. We then follow that over portions of 
the land which have been plowed, sow it to cow peas in June and 
let that remain as a cover crop during the summer and winter, 
sometimes pasture that ground with hogs, sometimes cut it ofE 
for feed, sometimes let it be on the ground. Then the next 
spring that ground which was sowed to eow peas we seed to 
clover. So we have the four processes going on all the time, 
and every fourth year this sod ground is turned over and we 
follow the rotation so that we do not allow the laud to keep in 
sod any more than the four years. I am sure that up north here 
you need a winter cover crop, I am sure you need, as we do 
down south there, a summer cover crop also, and I think that 
one-half of the winter killing was caused, I know in our MieWj|( 
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gan orchards, by not having a summer cover crop as well as a 
winter cover crop, and the best summer crop you can have is to 
let the weeds grow, if you cannot do anything else, and we 
utilize the weeds as part of our rotation system, as worth as 
much to us as the clover, not as much as cow peas, but as much 
as clover. That is a part of our rotation. I think here in the 
north you need a later summer cover crop in August and Sep- 
tember as much as you do a winter cover crop. We do, down 
with us, and a cover crop for the winter wo do not care for 
specially there as you do here. We are plowing all winter long 
in the orchard and that winter plowing we use next spring by 
either planting corn, sowing cow peas or harrowing it down 
dui-ing June and letting it go to weeds or seeding it to clover. 
I am positive in our orchard problem it is just as necessary to 
have a rotation in our orchard ground of the crops that grow 
there as it is for any farmer to follow rotation. I am sure that 
we can keep up the fertility oif our groimd in that way. We 
had some ground in which we planted trees that we cannot grow 
com on at all, and that ground, by the turning over of weeds 
and cow peas is loose and nice and has really good fertility to- 
day, so that we have grown ooir crop of fruit on it this year. 

Mr. Reeves: In the neighborhood where I live there are a 
number of orchards of Baldwins and Rhode Island Greenings 
and all those old eastern sorts. They were successful orchards, 
they paid as well as any later orchards that I know of. Now, 
the owners of those orchards had a system of caring for their 
orchards; they plowed in the spring, then cultivated a few times 
during the summer and then from July on let the weeds grow. 
They laid that down as an established principle. Now, I wonder 
if we are not going backwards rather than gaining knowledge 
all these years. That was some forty years ago and those men 
who grew those orchards were successful. They have varieties 
that we do not attempt to plant in that same neighborhood now. 
They kept the ground enriched, I will say that, and that will 
take the place of rotation. 

Mr. Moyle: It seems to me it would be a valuable experi- 
ment to be carried on for ten years, taking ten acres of orchard 
land, five acres to be pastured with sheep, the other five to be 
under cultivation. Spray the trees and pick the fruit in both 
orchards, sell it and take the money you get from the sheep for 
wool and at the end of ten years I am sure the five-acre orchard 
in which you had the sheep will pay the largest amount of money. )q[p 
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I hope some of the experiment stations will try that experi- 
ment for ten years. 

Mr. Qoodman: Any one plan followed for ten years »uc- 
ceasively is not the correct plan to foUcFW in my opinion. I 
would use the sheep and we do use sheep, but it is a part of 
the rotation in a plan which we follow. We use hogs and let 
tfaem pasture down for one or two or three years, but to follow 
the same plan right straight through is just as wrong as it is 
to cultivate very thoroughly during the whole of the season, 
which is wrong. 

Mr. Bingham: We start in the early spring and cultivate 
until about the time the fruit is ready to harvest. We suspend 
cultivation during the harvesting and then begin and cultivato 
once or twice more in the fall. Some of us have not been prac- 
ticing having a cover crop any more than what amounted to 
weed growth from the time of cultivating to freezing up. 

,Mr. Goodman: Don't you get quite a little covering of 
weeds? 

Mr. Bingham: We get a covering of weeds that covers the 
ground entirely. 

Mr. Goodman : Well, that is right. 

Mr. Rowe: We have one or two men, three men perhaps, in 
our county that have been able to grow apples that were just 
enough finer than the apples grown by any other person to get 
from two to three times as much per bushel as the other fellows 
were able to get and we have been observing their methods some- 
what. One man, Mr, Charles Wilde, last year, when apples were 
cheap, was able to get at his own place seven miles out of the 
city from $1.25 to $2.00 a bushel from the best groeerymen; 
they came out and got them ; he had a little over five thousand 
bushels. This year he is getting better than $2.00. At our 
State Horticultural meeting he showed thirty varieties and there 
was not a single apple that could be found that had either a 
worm hole in it or a scab. At one' of our institute meetings held 
right near his. place he went into the storage and brought a box 
that was taken out at random and turned out on the table and 
you could find neither a scab nor a worm in his apples. Now, 
this man cultivates thoroughly, and he cultivates until after the 
10th of September and his reason for doing that is that he wants 
to destroy by cultivation the homes of all the larvae that have 
gone into winter quarters to eome up and sting his apples next 
year, and he cannot do it unless that is done. We know that 
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they all burrow within an inch of the anrfaee of the ground 
and that they have all gone into winter quarters before the 10th 
of September, but if cultivation is stopped by the first of July, 
they are simply all housed there in nice quarters ready to hatch 
out in the spring and you have got your pest to fight again. 

The President : Does he spray t 

Mr. Rowe: He sprays thoroughly, but he says he never was 
successful with his spray unlesa he kept his cultivation up in 
that way. 

Mr. Crawford: Has he had any winter killing T 

Mr. Rowe : No, he has no winter killing at all. I might say 
this orchard is twenty-fivs years old and it was set to apples 
and peaches. The peaches are now gone, the last of the peachy 
were pulled out two years ago. Now it is an apple orchard, the 
trees were set sixteen feet apart and every other tree in the 
row was an apple tree and now the peaches are gone. He has 
kept up that cultivation for several years. 

Mr. Henry : Do you think that method would answer here in 
Wisconsin just as well? 

Mr. Rowe: I believe it would. 

Mr. Street: How does he keep his fertility, the humus T 

Mr. Rowe: The hiunus in the ground, — weU, he puts on 
plenty of manure. He has quite a dairy in connection with his 
place and his stable manure is scattered out. About the 10th 
of September he sows oats, he gets quite a heavy stand of oats. 

Mr. Goodman: He is doing the right thing exactly. 

Mr. Rowe: But the main point I am trying to make is that 
it seems to me in all this talk of cultivation, you stop cultivat- 
ing too quickly. The last three or four weeks it seems to me is 
the more important time to cultivate in order to help the spray- 
ing time out the next spring. 

Mr. Toole : Are you troubled with winter killing under any 
conditions 1 

Mr. Rowe : Yes, we have some winter killing, but I think a 
great deal of what we call winter killing has not been winter 
killing. We have four men that have claimed that they were 
able by cultivation and treating of the soil to enable their trees 
without any cover crop to stand from eight to ten degrees more 
frost than they would othenvise and that by constant cultiva- 
tion and no cover crop at all by the very liberal use of wood 
ashes. I know of one of our best exhibitors and the best grow- 
ers for years, E. J. Philips, who was right close to the eit^ipdAalp 
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he never had a cover crop and he grew the tenderest varieties of 
peaches and cherries by the liberal use of hardwood ashes. His 
teams were hauling ashes from the city all the time and he 
claimed his trees would stand from eight to ten degrees more 
frost, and I know, following that hard winter weather when no 
one in our section had any peaches the next year to speak of, be- 
cause the buds were killed, Mr. Philips' were not any better 
looking than Mr. Grimes' or my own, but he had peaches to sell 
at $3.00 a bushel and plenty of them, not as many as iisual, but 
he had peaches. When cherries were all gone, Mr. Philips al- 
ways had cherries. He contended, although it was disputed by 
many, but the old man always contended that he, by the liberal 
use of wood ashes, was able to make his trees that much hardier 
so that he did not need any cover crop. I don't know whether 
there has been any experiment carried on along that line. 

Mr. Sperbeek : It seema to me that the late cultivation would 
stimulate a growth and be injurious in a northern latitude; 
that the wood would not mature in time to stand the winters. 

Mr. Periam: That is a fallacy; the late cultivation does not 
necessarily throw the tree into late growth. Occasionally under 
any system the tree will stop growing and then take on a later 
growth, but the continuation of cultivation through the whole 
season does not necessarily, nor does it really, carry the tree in- 
to vrinter quarters with immature, unripe wood. That is the 
result of eircumstauces they get now and then. 

Mr. Rowe : I have found in my own experience that when I 
had cultivated constantly until the 10th or 15th of September, 
that it did not cause trees to continue their growth longer than 
those that I stopped cultivating in July, but I found on the other 
hand that when I had a piece that was left and could not get out 
to plow it and did nothing with it until way along to the first 
of July, that there I would have a late growth. But when I be- 
gan to cultivate early and kept it up late it did not continue 
the growth longer than if I had stopped. If I began late, that 
is where I had the trouble. 
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, BORDEAUX MIXTURE AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 
Pbof. S. a. Beach, Iowa State College. 

I will talk to you a few niDmentg upOD the old subject of 
spraying with Bordeaux mixture. Bordeaux mixture has came 
to be recognized as par excellence the best liquid preparation 
with which to hold fungous diseases under control, speaking 
of those diseases that attack our fruit bearing plants. It is 
a mixture which was accidentally discovered ; the hint was 
obtained from the practical experience of fruit growers in 
France; it is not something that was first worked out by scien- 
tists and then handed over to the fruit growers, but it is some- 
thing which came from the fruit growers themselves. The stoiy 
is of interest, it has been told a good many times, but I want to 
tell it again, as to just how this Bordeaux mixture eame to be 
known. 

The French grape growers some years ago found that an 
American disease was devastating their vineyards; it was the 
grape mildew, something that had been imported from this 
country, and was spreading there very rapidly, and causing 
a great deal of damage. In one of the districts near Bordeaux 
where grapes were grown, some of the grape growers were 
bothered by the pilfering of grapes from those vines that stood 
next to the road; people passing by would help themselves 
to the fruit and they determined to do something, if possible, 
to scare them. They did not wish to poison the fruit, but they 
did wish to make the people who went by believe that they 
had put something on that would poison them; so they took 
copper sulphate and mixed it with fresh slaked lime, and 
with a whisk of twigs spattered it over the grape vines along 
the road. It so happened that these men had the mildew ou 
their grape vines and the important discovery was made that 
where this mixture of copper sulphate and lime had been spat- 
tered on the vines they did not have nearly so much of the 
mildew. This fact was reported to Millardet, professor of the 
faculty of sciences iu Bordeaux. From this suggestion be and 
others worked up the method of making the preparation which 
we now know as Bordeaux mixture. In 1886, I think it was, 
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cur United States department of agriculture first took the mat- 
ter up and helped to introduce the use of this mixture in this 
country. We were then told to dissolve six pounds of the 
copper sulphate and stake four pounds of lime, mix the tW3 
together and dilute to twenty-five gallons; that made a mix- 
ture in which we had one pound of copper sulphate to make 
a little over four gallons of the Bordeaux mixture, a very 
strong mixture and it was also a different mixture to apply, 
as those of you can testify who had anything to do with mak- 
ing it. We would try to strain that mixture through sieves 
and gunnysacks and hold our temper and kee]) from saying 
our Sunday School lessons the wrong way while doing it, 
which sometimes was not an easy nmtter to do. But with 
years of experience in using this mixture, we have found some 
important improvements that are of interest to anybody who 
has anything to do with it. As you are fruit growers, i take it 
that the larger proportion of you have, or will have, something 
to do with this Bordeaux mixture, because it is one of the 
most efficient weapons that we can use against these fungous 
diseases which we must fight if we are to be permanently suc- 
cessful in fruit growing. 

The first thing I will say about the preparation of the Bordeaux 
mixture is that instead of weighing out the definite amount 
of copper sulphate that you need each particular time you use 
the formula, it is possible to dissolve the copper sulphate be- 
forehand, and know how much you have in solution, and meas- 
ure the number of pounds by the number of gallons you use. 

First, with regard to the dissolving of it, if you would hang 
it in the top of the liquid the way I have hung this here, that 
is the best way to dissolve it, because as the water takes up 
the copper sulphate it becomes heavier and drops down to 
the bottom of the vessel; fresh water which is not charged 
with copper sulphate takes its place and the operation goes 
on until the water is saturated with the copper sulphate; 
whereas, if we drop the copper sulphate in the bottom of the 
water in the first place it takes a great deal longer to dissolve 
it. So in dissolving the copper sulphate, hang the copper sul- 
phate in a sack in the top of the water. That is a little point, 
hut it is a good thing to know. 

By keeping more of the copper sulphate crystals in the ves- 
sel than the wat^r can dissolve we may be sure that we have ft 
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saturated solution; that is to say, the water has taken up all 
the copper sulphate it eati hold. In that ease at the ordinary 
temperatures at which we use water, we have about fifty 
ounces of copper sulphate in every gallon, practically three 
pounds to the gallon. So you ean if you choose dissolve the 
copper sulphate now in February that you are going to use 
next summer. So long as you have a saturated solution, more 
than the water will take up, you know that every time you 
dip out a gallon measure of it, you have dipped out practically 
three pounds and it is not necessary for you to weigh it. 

What is the Bordeaux mixture? It is simply a compound 
made from dissolved copper sulphate and fresh slaked lime. 
Why do we use the lime with it? The fungicidal properties 
are in the copper sulphate, not in the lime ; it is because of the 
copper in the mixture that it is injurious to the fungus, not 
because of the lime in it. Why then do we use the lime? We 
use the lime to prevent the copper from injuring the foliage. 
In all this work of using insecticides and fungicides, the diffi- 
culty is to find something that will prevent the fungus from 
growing or that will kill the insect without at the same time 
injuring the foliage that we are working on. It is easy enough 
to find plenty of things that will kill the insects and kill the 
fungi, but the difficulty is to find something that will do that 
without injuring the foliage. Bordeaux mixture does not al- 
ways do that. Sometimes we get some unjury to the foliage 
by the use of Bordeaux mixture. But the copper sulphate so- 
lution is decidedly more injurious to foliage, so we use lime 
to combine'with the copper sulphate and make a mixture that 
will not injure the foliage. The least amount of lime which it 
is safe to use is about two-thirds as much by weight of the 
stone lime as you have of the copper sulphate. That is a safe 
proportion; it will supply more than enough lime to comibne 
with the copper siilpliate. Thus, the formula which calls for 
six pounds of copper sulphate, and four pounds of lime is safe 
hecaupc it provides more than enough lime to combine with 
the copper sulphate. But if we have dissolved the copper sul- 
phate so we can measure the number of pounds of dissolved ■ 
copper sulphate by the gallon measure. 

Is there not also some way in which we may tell whether 
we have enough of the lime so that it will not be necessary 
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to weigh the lime each time? If eio, it has an advantage be- 
cause in slaking the lime for the Bordeaux mixture it is beat 
not to use it at once, just the minute that it has slaked. If 
you do you will find more grit in it then than you will if you 
let it remain a little while to become more thoroughly slaked. 
When masons slake lime for malting plaster they prefer to 
let it remain a while after slaking before they use it. In 
making Bordeaux mixture it is also best to let it remain an 
hour or two in slaking so that all through it the fine particles 
will become slaked. 

If we do slake the lime beforehand how can we tell when we 
have enough lime to combine with the copper sulphate t By 
a very simple test. I have here a poisonous substance, a yellow 
crystal," which is called pnissiate of potash; the chemists call 
it by the name of potassium ferrocyanide. Five cents worth 
of it should be enough to last a man through the spraying 
season. Dissolve and it is ready to use. A little of it put in 
the mixture will find any of the free copper sulphate. In using 
this, all that is necessary is to drop a drop of it into the Bor- 
deaux mixture which you have made, and it will show a dark 
color when there is not enough lime, but if there is lime enough 
it does not change color (demonstrating). You see here the 
dark color; it shows that some of the copper sulphate is free in 
such a manner that it will injure the foliage; and therefore 
more lime is needed. By using this teat we are enabled to dis- 
solve the copper sulphate beforehand ; wc are also enabled to 
slake the lime beforehand; we can, if we choose, slake enough 
to last for a week at a time because at any time we can tell by 
this test whether we have enough lime in the Bordeaux mix- 
ture. 

Now, one point more. As an extra precaution to prevent 
possible injury to the foliage, it is well to have an excess of 
lime, particularly if you are using with it, as we usually do 
now, Paris green or some other arsenical poison against the 
insects. So after you have tested the Bordeaux mixture and 
find that you have enough lime, being sure, of course, that it is 
stirred thoroughly before making the test, then add some more 
lime, so that you will be doubly sure that there will be no in- 
jury to the foliage on that account. 

Mr. (loodman: "Would it be safe if we always use 4-4 in- 
stead of 6-4 formula. ■ 
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Prof. Beaeh: The i-i formula calls for an equal weight of 
copper sulphate and lime. It ia a safe measure; in faet, it is a 
disadvantage to use greatly more than that, because if you use 
too much lime it tends to counteract the fungicidal action of 
the mixture and so it is not well to ute lime in too great an 
excess. An equal weight of copper sulphate and of lime is a 
very good rule. By a little practice in following the plan 
which I have given you can tell just about how much extra 
lime you will need to add in order to make your formula cor- 
respond to the one having ingredients of equal weight such as 
the 4-4 formula. 

A word with reference to the strength of the Bordeaux mix- . 
ture. As it was first used it was altogether stronger than 
needful in. combating fungous diseases. The strength of the 
Bordeaux mixture can be varied to suit conditions. If you 
are spraying for the potato blight, you need a stronger mix- 
ture than you do if you are spraying apples for apple scab 
or peaches for p^ach curl. In spraying the apple orchards, 
a Bordeaux mixture which contains four pounds to forty- 
five gallons, or even four pounds to fifty gallons, is strong 
enough for all ordinary conditions. But if you are spraying 
potatoes for the blight, I would advise you to use one pound 
of copper sulphate to make eight or even seven gallons of 
mixture. That is to say, you would use six pounds of copper 
sulphate in spraying potatoes for blight, whereas in the apple 
orchard you would use but four pounds for an ordinary fifty 
gallon barrel. The ordinary kerosene barrel will hold a little 
over fifty gallons usually and when conveniently full it will 
hold from forty-five to fifty gallons. 

There is a very important point about the way in which the 
mixture is put together. I wish to call your attention in par- 
ticular to that. The good housewife can take flour and water 
and perhaps a little salt, possibly a little bit of sugar and some 
yeast and she will handle it so as to make good bread where 
you and I would make a botch of it. "We may use the same 
materials, but we do not manipulate them in the same way 
and we do not get the same results. There is just about as 
much difference as that between the right way and wrong 
way of making Bordeaux mixture. If you make Bordeaux 
mixture one way, it is a mixture which settles rapidly to the 
bottom of the barrel, and one which needs to be agitated aU . 
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the while in order to have it put on at all satisfactorily. For 
various other reasons it is not as desirable a mixture to use 
as the Bordeaux mixture is when it is made properly. Let 
me demonstrate that to you. (Demonstrates.) From this sat- 
urated solution I will take a small amount of the copper sul- 
phate and put the same amount in each one of these glass cyl- 
inders. Now, the directions which we received when we first 
began to work with the Bordeaux mixture was to dissolve the 
copper sulphate, put that in a barrel, slake the lime and put 
that in the barrel and then dilute the whole mixture to twenty- 
five gallons and this was the way we did it. (Demonstrates.) 
Now, we will take the copper sulphate solution in the other 
glass cylinder and fir£t, before putting in the lime, we will 
dilute it to about one-half of the amount required to fill the 
formula. We will also dilute the lime to about one-half of 
the amount required, and then having both of them so diluted, 
we will pour the two together. Now, that is the Bordeaux 
mixture made in the proper way. You can see the difference 
that it makes in the kind of mixture that is obtained, whether 
the ingredients come together dilute, or whether they come 
together in concentrated form. This one which was made in 
concentrated form has already settled down, while I have 
been talking. You can see how rapidly it has settled to the 
bottom. Whereas, this other which was made in dilute form 
can stand from a half hour to an hour without settling, but a 
very little. 

Notice with regard to the use of the Paris green or other 
insecticides, which are combined with the Bordeaux mixture, 
that having made the Bordeaux mixture in this way by bring- 
ing together the two ingredients in dilute form, lastly, we add 
the Paris green. The reason for this is that the Bordeaux 
mixture is composed of a sticky compound which is in suspen- 
sion all through the liquid. When the Paris green is put in 
last, that sticky substance will hold the Paris green in sus- 
pension all through the liquid. Paris green is very heavy. 
If you do not believe it, put some in a tumbler of water and 
see how quickly it settles down to the bottom of the tumbler. 
When spraying Paris green on potatoes or on fruit tress, it 
is more essential than many think to keep the mixture thor- 
oughly stirred in order to insure its even distribution and to 
prevent injury to the foliage. The other day I had a letter 
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from a gentleman living in Iowa who has about a hundred 
and sixty acres of apple orchard which he sprayed last sum- 
mer. He sent me some samples of the leaves and complained 
about the fact that in spite of spraying the leaves showed that 
they were injured. An examination showed where the spray 
mixture had collected along the lower side ot the leaf and 
killed the tissues; in some cases along the lower edge, in 
other cases on the tips of the leaves it showed where the mix- 
ture had run down and evaporated. Being thus made of eou- 
centrated strength it burned the tissue. You will find a great 
deal more trouble of this kind where you do not keep the mix- 
ture thoroughly stirred all of the while that you are making 
the application of the arsenical poison. Too many people in 
spraying potatoes with Paris green bum the foliage without 
realizing the amount of injury that they do in that way. la 
using Paris green, put it in last, so that the Bordeaux mix- 
lure will help to hold it up in suspension. 

It is not necessary, however, to use as heavy a substance 
as Paris green for poisoning the insects. You can use the 
arsenate of lead, which although more expensive, can be put 
upon more tender foliage, that is, foliage that is particularly 
susceptible to injury from arsenical spray like plum foliage, 
with greater safety than you can put on Paris green. It is 
sometimes called disparene or rather disparene is a trade name 
for it. But you can yourself prepare an arsenical which will 
be less expensive than the Paris green, and if you are using it 
in any considerable quantity, it will doubtless pay you to do 
so. Get ordinary white arsenic which when bought in quan- 
tity, can be purchased very cheaply. Boil it with common sal 
soda, the washing soda, in order to dissolve the arsenic. This 
has been done with the sample I have here. This is the white 
arsenic boiled with sal sqda, till, as you see, the arsenic dis- 
solved. This gives an arsenite of soda which can be used by 
putting it right into the Bordeaux mixture. Be sure that you 
have an excess of lime so that the arsenical will not burn the 
foliage. It can be used in place of the Paris green at the rate 
of one pound of white arsenic, where your formula calls for 
two pounds of the Paris green. That is to say, if your formula 
for spraying the apple orchard calls for one pound of the 
Paris green to 150 gallons, you can use instead a quantity of 
this arsenical solution equivalent to one-half pound of rtvi^itp,^^l.^ 
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arsenic, because the white arsenic is twice as stroog as the 
Paris green. It can be boiled as just directed and then put 
away and - kept indefinitely. By Isnowing just how many 
pounds of white arsenic you have in a certain number of gal- 
lons of this liquid you can measure it out by the pint or by the 
quart and know exactly the equivalent amount of white ar- 
senic which that pint or quart represents. In that way you 
can use it against all leafeating insects, such as the codling 
moth, tent caterpillar, the potato beetles and other insects 
which injure foliage by eating it. This, when used with Bor- 
deaux mixture should also be put in after the Bordeaux mix- 
ture is made. Summarizing what I have said on this matter, 
notice : 

We can dissolve the copper sulphate readily and keep it in 
solution, and approximately know the number of pounds we 
have in solution if we keep th(! solution saturated. Tou can 
of course dissolve, say, iifty pounds of the copper sulphate in 
twenty-five gallons and know that you have two pounds in 
every gallon, but if you leave that exposed to the air, gradu- 
ally it will evaporate, and if you give it time it will evaporate 
until it contains about three pounds to every gallon, whereas, 
if you use a saturated solution in the first place it does not mat- 
ter how much is evaporates because the solution can get no 
stronger. 

"We can slake the lime beforehand and know how much lime 
we have by using the ferroryanide test to show how much is re- 
quired to combine with the copper sulphate. 

We can prepare the Bordeaux mixture so that it will make 
a heavy mixture that will settle quickly to the bottom if we 
choose to do so by comibning the ingredients in concentrated 
form, or if we choose to follow a better plan and combine the 
ingredients in as dilute form as possible we can prepare a Bor- 
deaux mixture which will hold up so that it needs less agitat- 
ing. 

We can greatly add to the uniformity of the distribution of 
the Paris green or other arsenical if we add it the last thing 
after the Bordeaux mixture is made. 
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Mr. Bingham ; The gentleman said that in making the satu- 
rated solution it did not matter any time after that how long 
it was kept, at any time you could tell how much blue vitriol 
there was m it. 
Prof. Beach : Yes. 

Mr. Bingham: If you make a saturated solution and leave 
it stand two or three weeks and it evaporates, what becomes 
of that extra amount of the blue vitriol? 

Prof. Beach : It will crystalize on the outside of the barrel. 
I have specimens of the other arsenicals that are used. This 
one is Swift's arsenate of lead, which is a form that can be 
used on plum foliage with leas liability of taking off the leaves 
than if you used Paris green. 

Mr. Rowe: Did you not give us the formula for making 
this? 

Prof. Beach: I will not attempt to give you the formulas 
for two reasons: First., if I give to you, you will not remem- 
ber them, and you can get them better by sending to your sta- 
tions and find them in the bulletins printed there, 

Mr. Rowe : The reason I asked the question, I used that 
altogether last year. I made it myself, and the cost, as I re- 
member now, was about seventy-five cents for 250 gallons. 

Prof. Beach : I would advise any one to get that formula 
from the experiment stations. Here is another form of the 
same general compound which is called disparene. That is a 
proprietary article, but it is practically arsenate of lead and 
used for the same purpose. 

Mr. Goodman ; Is it perfectly safe to use disparene in the 
Bordeaux mixture ? 

Prof. Beach : I have found it so. I have not had any con- 
trary experience. 

Mr. Goodman : I never had, but some men reported that it 
was dangerous to use it, that is, it was no good. 

Prof. Beach : Well, let me state this, by using the disparene 
you need to use probably three pounds of disparene where you 
use one pound of Paris green and they may not have used it 
strong enough. It is a more expensive, although a safer thing 
to use than Paris green. 
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Mr. Johnson : I would like to ask if you prepare the Paris 
green in any way! How do you apply the Paris green when 
you put it in? 

Prof. Beach; Well, we take Paris green in this ordinary 
form, weigh it out, if we are to use four ounces to the barret, 
weigh it out in a little sack and then when we get ready to 
put it into the Bordeaux mixture, instead of doing as you have 
seen some men do, take the sack and dust it out on the top 
of the barrel and have it roll off in little balls on top of the 
water, we go again to the good house;ivife for some good sense 
and do the same way that she would do if she were putting 
flour into gravy, that is to say, wet it with a little water, then 
it will go all through the mixture in uniform proportion. 

Jlr. Smith : I would like to ask what proportions of arsenic 
and soda is used, in combining to make this solution that you 
spoke off 

Prof. Beach] Yes, I did not give you that. I will break 
over my rule that I stated and I will give you that. In making 
the arsenite of soda for one pound of white arsenic you need 
four pounds of sal soda. 

Mr. Smith : IIow long do you have to boil it ? 

Prof. Beach: Well, usually it will be made in 15 minutes' 
boiling, to put it all in solution. 

Mr. Smith: How much water? 

Prof. Beach : Oh, well, you will find that a pound of the 
arsenic and four pounds of the sal soda and two gallons of 
water will give you a very good formula to use. Then you 
know that in every gallon of water you have what is equiva- 
lent to one pound of Paris green. And, let me say, that if you 
put in a certain measure of water in boiling, and that is partly 
evaporated during the process of boiling, and when you get 
through boiling put in some more water to make up for what 
was lost in boiling, so that you will have the same measure when 
you get through as you had when starting. 

Mr. Rowe: If I did not misunderstand you, you said yon 
put three pounds of copper sulphate, dissolved it in one gallon 
of water? 

Prof. Beach : Yes. I said you can do that for your use. 

Mr. Rowe s We have never been able to get more than one 
pound in a gallon of water and hold it there long. 

Prof. Beach : Well, Michigan water must be different from , 
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New York water then. We get three pounds in there; I think 
you ought to be able to crowd in more than one up in Michi- 
gan. 

A Member: I would like to ask how much arsenite of soda 
you use? 

Prof. Beach : I would use it on the basis of how many 
pounds of white arsenic you have in your solution. If you 
make a solution according to the formula that I just gave, in 
which you have one pound of white arsenic in two gallons, 
then you see you have a half pound of white arsenic in every 
gallon, haven't you. Now, that is equal to one pound of Paris 
green, and use it in the same way that you would use Paris 
green. Is that clear? 

A Member; Don't you put more lime in your Boardeaux 
when you use the arsenite? 

Prof. Beach r Well, if you have even 4-4 lime, then you have 
enough lime to take care of the arsenic in the arsenite of soda. 
If you are using the arsenite of soda on your peaches without 
Bordeaux mixture, then it would be necessary for you to put 
in, I should say two pounds of lime for every pound of the 
white arsenic, so that you woiild be sure that you will not bum 
the foliage. 

A Member: Does soft water dissolve copper sulphate as 
hard water? 

Prof. Beach: Either will dissolve it. 

Mr. Goodman; The question is, will it dissolve it more 
readily ? 

Prof. Beach : Soft water would dissolve it a little more 
readily; not enough to make any difference in practical work. 



PEUNING. 

Fkof., E. p. Sandsten. 

The subject of pruning is one on which there is abundant room 
for opinions and disagreements. Hardly two fruit growers 
will agree exactly as to the manner a given class of fruit trees 
should be pruned. Individual opinions are prerequisites tcsuc- 
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cessful fruit growing and nowhere can individualism show it- 
self to greater advantage than in pruning, hence the question of 
form or shape to be given a fruit tree depends upon the con- 
ception of the individual. This being the case, this paper is 
written from the personal point of view, rather than from gen- 
eralization of other people's ideas. 

Apart from individual ideas of pruning a few principles can 
be laid down which may be safely followed by beginners and 
amateurs. First, it is well to consider that in dealing with a 
tree we are dealing with a complex organism, not an individual 
but a collection of individuals or a colony. Between the differ- 
ent buds or individuals in this colony there is a constant struggle 
for existence, resulting in great mortality between the warrine 
buds and branches. Those occupying the favorite positions with 
respect to light, moisture and food supply, naturally survive and 
grow stronger, while the others gradually starve to death. This 
struggle is nature's way of pruning and we should not look upon 
our pruning as a devitalizing and injurious process, but rather 
as a means to regulate the struggle by cutting out the weak and 
undesirable branches and shoots and selecting those which will 
form the most advantageous shape of a tree. So instead of per- 
mitting the struggle for existence to settle the supremacy be- 
tween the different branches and shoots, the wise fruit grower 
stops the battle and directs the future development of the tree 
to best serve his purpose. 

We may consider the subject of pruning under three separate 
heads. First: Pruning to maintain a balance between the pro- 
duction of wood and the production of fruit. Second: Prun- 
ing to shape the trees to facilitate the various orchard opera- 
tions, such as priming, thinning, spraying, etc., Third: Prun- 
ing to shape the tree to conform to the owner's ideal of form. 

Pruning to maintain a balance between fruit production and 
wood growth. — Pruning so as to maintain a balance between 
these two functions is of vital importance to the fruit grower 
because upon such balance success or failure depend. In nature 
the trees come into close contact with other trees and a struggle 
for existence between them results, the stronger ones crowding 
out the weaker. In cultivation this struggle for existence be- 
tween trees is eliminated and they are given an opportunity to 
develop without much competition. It is obvious that under such 
conditions the natural tendencies and functions of the tree are 
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often thrown out of harmoDy. If the soil is very fertile, or 
especially rich in nitrogen, the wood producing functions tend 
to crowd out the fruit producing functions, or if the soil is 
poor, fruit production is encouraged at the expense of wood pro- 
duction and the vitality is affected, which may result in pre- 
mature death. Often under conditions such as these, intelligent 
pruning may correct the difference. 

Pruning for wood. — (Winter and early spring pruning.) 
The best time to do general pruning is from the 15th of Febru- 
ary to the first of April. Wounds made at this time will heal 
very readily and there is little devitalizing effect on the trees. 
It should beVemembered that pruning at this time acta as a stim- 
ulant and tends to encourage greater wood growth. Hence win- 
ter and spring pruning should be practiced on young trees dur- 
ing their formative period and on old, run down trees, which 
have become weakehed and unproductive from the lack of young 
wood. All heavy pruning should be done at this time, as there 
is less danger of the wound becoming diseased, and besides the 
healing process is most rapid in the early spring. 

Pruning for fruit.^ (^nmrner pruning.)* As a rule heavy 
wood growth is not conducive to fmitfidness, while slow wood 
growth encourages fruit production. Light summer pruning 
is employed to cheek the wood growth and induce the formation 
of fruit buds. In order that summer pruning may be effective, 
it should be done from the 15th of June to the 15th of July in 
our climate. The young shoots will have grown to the length of 
8 to 12 inches and should be pinched back two to four inches. 
Now and then a leading shoot should be left to grow. The buda 
below the pinched portion will, as a rule, begin to swell and 
develop into fruit buds. Should the secondary leaf buds start 
after pinching back, the operation should be repeated. No 
heavy pruning of apples, pears, cherries and plum trees should 
be done during he summer. The result will generally prove 
serious, since by the removal of the leaves the tree is unable to 
elaborate food to supply the root system and the development of 
new shoots. 

On the other hand the root system continues to supply more 
water and mineral matter than the leaves can make \ise of and 
bad results follow. To be on the safe side, we should confine 
the summer pruning to the pinching-back process and the rub- 
bing off of water sprouts. 
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Pruning to facilitate spraying, thinning, harvesting, etc. The 
most suceessful grower is one who can produce the best possible 
crop at the lowest possible cost. Low headed trees will naturally 
lessen the cost o£ spraying, since the trees are closer to the 
ground and can be reached and covered readily. Thinning and 
harvesting can be done more cheaply from low headed trees than 
from high headed. Those of ua who have picked apples from 
the old style trees with branch and trunk resembling our elms 
and oak ean appreciate the advantage of low headed trees. 

The old style trees are not economical. They carry too much 
unproductive wood, which consumes food otherwise used for the 
production of fruit. The modem fruit grower wants a business 
tree — one that devotes the larger part of its energies to produc- 
ing fruit, and at the same time permits of easy pruning, spray- 
ing thinning and harvesting. These operations necessarily play 
an important part in the economical production of the fruit. 
Low headed trees will not break down as easily as a high headed 
one, and the fruit will not blow oflE as quickly. Sun scald, one 
of the braetting evils of northwestern fruit growing, is practi- 
cally eliminated by low headed trees. 

I have no arbitrary height at which fruit trees should he 
headed— any height below 24 inches. This may seem too low to 
most people — especially those who are in the habit of growing 
and pruning apple trees into forest trees. But bear in mind that 
we want an apple tree and not a forest tree, that we want fruit 
and plenty of it, and not fire wood. The nurserymen are will- 
ing (if not, they should be) to supply low headed trees if we 
demand them, but as long as we prefer fishing poles and whips, 
we will be served with them. It may cost more to grow low- 
headed, stocky trees, since a fewer number are given on a given 
area, and besides, it demands more labor, but the time is at hand 
when the fruit grower is willing to pay if he ean get what he 
wants. 

Pruning to shape the tree to conform to the owner's ideal.-^ 
This phase of pruning is the most diftteult to discuss because the 
question is not based upon any well founded scientific principles. 
It matters little whether a grower prunes his trees to a pyramid 
shape or a vase shape, whether it is hollow centered or left in 
the natural shape, so long as the foregoing principles of pruning 
have been observed. Personatly I prefer an open centered tree, 
with moderately spreading branches. Perhaps I prefer this 
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style of a tree because it is sin ideal with me and one I should 

follow in- planting an orchard — ^with you it may be another shape. 
The ideal, however, should never be allowed to interfere with 
the general principles of pruning, and the most economical way 
of caring for the trees. 

Pruning after planting. — With these few remarks upon pnm- 
ing in general, we may start with the young tree when ready to 
set in the orchard. Personally I prefer a strong two-year old 
tree, with head formed within 18 to 24 inches of the ground. If 
three-year old trees are used, I should want them headed back 
severely at the beginning of the second year so as to form a low- 
headed, compact tree. 

If, however, we have to accept what we can purchase in the 
market, the first thing to do it to decide upon a shape or ideal 
the grower wishes to follow. If open or hollowed centered 
trees are wanted, the leading shoot should be cut out entirely 
and the strong secondary branches pruned back to about four 
to six inches, depending upon their size. From four to five 
strong secondary branches ^ould be left and these should be 
located little above each other and be distributed around the 
trunk. If on the contrary we wish to maintain a leader, we 
should only cut back the leader from two-thirds to one-half of 
the past season's growth and the secondary shoots proportion- 
ately. It is seldom advisable to prune back to the old wood 
when planting, excepting peaches and apricots. These may be 
cut back very severely without danger. The foregoing remarks 
ara especially applicable to apples and in a measure apply to 
the pruning of plums. 

The pruning of the trees a second year after planting is an 
important operation and should be carefully done, if the best 
results are to be expected. The ideal that the fruit grower has 
in mind should be emphasized and the young trees shaped to 
conform to it. If the pruning has been done carefully the first 
year, it will be much less the second, consisting mostly in the 
removal of shoots which cross or interfere with other shoots, or 
shortening in some of the branches, which are growing unduly 
fast so as to give the weaker ones a chance to develop. The 
subsequent pruning of the trees should be along the same line 
as indicated. No severe pruning, as a rule, is necessary, for if 
the trees have once attained a proper form, and yearly judicious 
pruning done, there is little occasion for severe cutting. 
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After the trees come into good bearing, pruning on the same 
scale should be continued. Most fruit growers will find that if 
the trees have been properly pruiied up to the time of bearing, 
that the two functions of wof>d growth and fruitfulness are well 
balanced and that the tree will generally take care of itself. 
Personallj- 1 have no sympathy with the fruit grower or farmer 
who prunes without any idea as to the needs of the tree. In 
fact, the pruning is with him nothing but a trimming process that 
is performed once in five or ten years. Such pruning or trim- 
ming is always injurious. 

So far no mention has been made of the method of cutting 
and disinfection of the wound. Aa a rule small branches, one 
inch in diameter and smaller, need no further attention after 
cutting. Larger branches should be painted with thick lead 
paint to prevent the ingress of fungous diseases. The cut should 
be made as close as possible to the stem or the main trunk and 
be left smooth. A cut so made will heal quickly and decay will 
be prevented. If stubs are left, these invariably prevent the 
healing of the wound and form an excellent place for the spores 
of the fungi, and black heart and decay result. A great deal of 
decay and rotting in our orchards come from bad pruning. 

Before closing, a few moments' thought should be given to 
the pruning of our native plums. Those of you who have had 
the privilege of dealing with these trees, know the difficulties 
which are encountered. It is impossible to predict the shape or 
the direction or growth of a native plum tree. If we endeavor 
to prune a branch with the idea of directing the terminal bud 
left, we are generally disappointed. It may take any direction. 
If, on the other hand, the branches are permitted to grow with- 
out cutting back, disastrous results are sure to follow. A young 
plum tree will grow as much as six or seven feet in a single sea- 
son, making long, slender branches. The subsequent branching 
generally takes place near the end of the shoots, leaving long 
slender branches, which upon fruiting, are bound to break. 
Still, if we cut back the long shoots to within a foot or two of 
the old ones, a great number of secondary branches develop, 
which in turn must be removed the following year, which en- 
tails a considerable amount of labor. Still, I firmly believe that 
this is the most rational method of pruning the native plum. 
Long slender plum trees .should be avoided, as they invariably 
spht. The head should be formed of at least three branches. 
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four OT five is better still, but these should be situated one above 
the other, on the trunk, and not concentrated at one point. I 
also believe that we are making a considerable mistake in prun- 
ing the plum. If we wish to prevent as much breakage as 
possible, we should permit the branches to spring up as close to 
the ground as possible, making it a compact bush, rather than a 
tree. Prom observation I have found that 75 per cent of the 
trees iii plum orchards have invariably broken down or split 
from wind or over-loading with fruit. This in a measure can 
be prevented by extremely low heading of the trees. They may 
not be as convenient to cultivate, but this is a secondary matter, 
if we can prevent the trees from breaking. 

In regard to cherries, little pruning is necessary. In fact, 
beyOnd the first or second year no pruning should be done. 
They naturally form a symmetrical and well-balaneed head and 
the wood growth is, on the average, consistent with the produc- 
tion of fruit. There is great danger in severe pruning cherry 
trees, since the wounds do not heal readily and decay invariably 
sets in. The same is true in planting young cherry trees; they 
cannot be cut back as severely as apples or plums — relatively 
little pruning should be done. 

I have often noticed in buying fruit trees from nurseries, 
that careless pruning has been done. Instead of cutting off a 
branch or twig in the nursery close to the trunk or main 
branches, stubs from one to three inches are left. These stubs 
prevent the healing of the wound and black heart and decay 
set in, resulting in the premature death of the trees. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Taylor : Tou spoke about trimming trees in the summer 
to make them form fruit buds, I would like to ask you what 
time in the season 1 

.Prof, Sandsten : The fruit buds begin to form the latter part 
of July up to the middle of August. Now the seasons vary, the 
time varies from year to year. It is a fact that in all the ordi- 
nary fruit trees, the fruit bu^ form the season before, generally 
in July. 

Mr. Goodman; Would it not remedy your plum pruning to 
prune one-third of the branches down, or one-half, and 
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the other half to carry fruit on themT We have some large 
growing peach trees growing the same way. Ton cannot make 
all the cuts, you have to make too much of a cutting, vary the 
places of cutting down, cut one half this way, and then up half- 
way, and then a little off the top. 

Prof. Sandsten: I did that to a certain extent, but we can- 
not tell — the worst part of our plum tree is, they go in all direc- 
tions, they go horizontally. If they would take a general di- 
rection like the peach tree, we would be sure of their way, hut 
they do not take that way. Some of them go down and go up 
again; they have very bad habits. 

Mr. Crawford: How would it do to let those plum trees go 
altogether unpruned! 

Prof. Sandsten: They would look like a brush pile. They 
would be all right if you keep them in the woods, if several of 
them come together, then they will stay up, but you cannot 
spray them or do anything with them when planted close to- 
gether, and when not planted close together they will grow in 
all directions; you cannot do anything; they are not civilized at 
all. I would like to ask Mr. Marshall what his idea of prun- 
ing native plums is and what his experience is. He has a large 
native plum orchard and he has run up against some of the 
problems that we have. 

Mr. Marshall : I am a great deal like you are, I find I know 
nothing about it, and the more I prune them the less I know. 
Mr, Rowe I think spoke about pinching them back in the sum- 
mer, along in August about the time the terminal buds form, is 
that what you mean? 

Mr. Rowe: No, sir, pinch them back when they get out just 
as much as you want of them, two or three feet. The Bur- 
bank will grow in the old way sometimes ten feet, but we have 
watched those young trees and when we have a len^h of limb 
as long as we want, we trim off the terminal bud, usually about 
June, just after the thing starts to grow. It starts in a hurry 
when it starts. 

Mr. Marshall : I never have tried that. I have tried trimming 
the terminal buds off, and that was not at all successful, and 
I think that the native plum is much more difficult to prune 
than the Burbank. I have some Burbank trees, about 50 Bur- 
bank trees in my orchard ; I never have had the difficulty with 
them that I have had with the native plum. Take such a plum 
as the Wyant, that insists upon growing upside down, and it is 
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pretty hard, I have never found any way to turn it around by 
pruning, and the other trees, all of the native plums, with the 
exception of a very few, like the Surprise and the Hammer, 
they are naturally quite shapely, and are very diflBcult to prune, 
for the reason that Prof. Sandsten spoke of. If you let your 
branch grow to the length that you think it ought to be pruned, 
why, then you have that extent of limb out from the trunk to 
wherever you prune it, without anything on it, and the fruit buds 
will form on the new growth, and of course it gives the weight 
80 much more lever, and I have never discovered any way to 
stop it. 

Mr. Kowe, Pinching them back you will find will do this with 
the plum just the same as it does with the black raspberry. If 
they come to a certain length, pinch out that when it comes out 
a foot or eighteen inches, wherever you want it., you will find it 
will throw out and fill right up back, if it is early in the sea^ 
son when your wood is j'oung and tender and they fill out that 
branch back there with limbs. 

Mr. Marshall: That may be practical in an orchard, but I 
have my doubts of it in an orchard of native plums. But at 
the suggestion of Mr. Hale I cut back at the time the terminal 
bud formed; he said that was practical, had been successful in 
his orchard in Georgia with the Burbank and the other Japan 
plums, and I have tried it on for two yeara now on 100 trees and 
I cannot see that it is any better than the winter pruning. 

Prof. Beach: Did you find a difference in the habit of the 
different trees of the same variety T 

Mr, Marshall: Some, not very much however. Take trees 
like the Wyant and Quaker and the Brittlewood, and you never 
can tell what they are going to do, or where they are going 
to jump, they will go almost any way. The Brittlewood I think 
is one of the worst of the native plums: 

Prof. Beach : Would it not improve the variety of plum you 
wish to grow, suppose it was the Surprise, to take the buds from 
the most shapely tree T 

Mr. Marshall : "Well, the Surprise has most shapely trees. 

Mr. Toole: I have a few plum trees, have been pruning at 
them for several years, young trees, and possibly I have not 
pruned them long enough to get seared about it, and the diffi- 
culty with these trees is making the rapid growth, and then, as 
has been mentioned before, if you do any pruning on these low 
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Hprouts they will invariably string out at the tops; the conse- 
quence is, you have long, slender twigs on the tops of the trees 
and the trouble of breaking down will occur. I cut back not 
less than two-thirds of the growth. Some will say that I cut 
back too much ; ray experience is that if I cut back two-thirds 
I am not cutting enough rather than overdoing it, and you may 
feel as though you may have a very brushy tree in a very short 
time. If we have a few branches in there and they can easily 
be taken out while they are young, if the tree has a tendency of 
throwing twisted branches, as the "Wyant does, such branches 
are easily taken away, and as soon as the tree gets to fruiting 
you do not have the excessive growth, and the tree that you 
thought was going to be so very full ceases to get out of shape. 

Mr. Marshall : I do not want to have any misunderstanding. 
I do not say that the native plum tree cannot be made to grow 
the way and shape ycoi want it to, but what I have been lootdng 
for for years is how to do that economically, so that it will be 
practical in a commercial orchard of 2,000 or 3,000 trees. If a 
man has a few trees he can devote time to them that he could 
not afford to devote where he is growing them to any extent at 
aU. 

Prof. Sandsteti : That idea that I want to bring out is not 
pertaining to the bearing period, but to the formative period. 
It takes care of itself after it gets into bearing, the wood growth 
is not very heavy, and the tree takes care of itself. 

Mr. Fales: The professor advises quite a low-headed tree. 
That is all right to a certain extent, I believe in a medium low 
head, but wo do not advise as low as he does. 

Mr. Rowe : "We have found that the upright growing trees 
we can head very low, but the spreading trees of the Wolf River 
type and that class of trees we want to start high, because we 
can never keep the limbs off the ground, so it depends on the 
variety where we want to place the head. 

Mr. Goodman : I want to say just a little right here, because 
we have had to train so many thousands of trees and have come 
to just this conclusion. In all apple orcharding the first year 
you have a spreading tree, the second year, if your tree is right, 
you have your branches cut out at right angles; you will find 
that in any good two-year old tree, if you shape those trees well, 
start out in the one year old, those branches will start out at 
right angles and you have plenty of those. Now, if you prune 
that tree, if you leave your center shoot straight down, cut those 
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branches aside and make them head 18 inches or two feet — we 
never head over two feet, rather 15 to 18 inches — and then next 
year you will have shoots from each of those side branches, and 
this main shoot, let it continue on and you will have branches 
eonie out at right angles there, and in three years you will get 
that head and that tree formed so that there will be no crotches 
at all, as long as you keep that center going up like an evergreen 
tree, just an example of what we keep in mind always for the 
first three years in growing that tree, with the center shoot always 
leading and the branches at right angles as much as possible. 
If a branch comes out like your two fingers, this way (indicating) 
we either take that ofl" close to the tree, or we cut it back and 
leave a couple of inches, just two buds only, so as to make it 
come at the branch, and leave this one, two or three feet long 
and take this one off (indicating), just simply leave a couple of 
inches, and if you foUowthat for three years you will invariabty 
get your trees without any crotches at all, because you have your 
center leader which will follow the same as it will in a spruce 
tree. Now, it does not make any difference whether that tree is 
Rhode Island Greening or Winesap, or an upgrowing tree like 
the Red June, it does not make any difference in after years, 
ten or fifteen years, if you find your tree is too low to the ground, 
you have got enough anyway to take off there ; but just like the 
forest tree establishes its branches below because they will come 
off, they are little stem shoots ; you can cut the lower branches 
off some Norway spruce trees with a very little care, and they 
are kept in that way so that in after years you can raise the head 
as you determine to do it. We in the south do not want to do 
that, but you in the north want to do that. But for the first 
three years, if you will have your ideal tree with the center 
shoot, and get your branches at right angles from that center 
shoot, and follow that plan every year, to see that your leader 
gets the advantage, keep all the others back for this leader, then 
you will have no forks in your trees. I do not mean by that that 
you will find all our trees that way, hut you will find a great 
many of our trres that way, because we cannot follow all of 
them so closely as to keep that ideal, but we do follow that ideal 
tree for the first three years, and we scarcely ever have a fork, 
but if we do have a fork, we bore a hole and put an iron nut 
thnmgh and bolt it. 
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FAITH, HOPE AND CHERRIES. 
' A. L. Hatch, Stur^on Bay, Wis. 

I have been actively engaged in horticultural pursuits in 
Wisconsin since the spring of 1869. In that time I have grown 
considerable qualities of about all kinds of fruit grown in the 
state. Of them all the cherry is my favorite. When we made 
our first plantings of fruit trees at Sturgeon Bay they included 
a liberal quantity of cherries. Prof. GofE and I had faith in 
the Door County Peninsula for certain kinds of fruits and our 
hope was that we might show how fruit growing there could 
be made profitable. In cherry culture at least, our faith and 
hope have been pretty fully realized as several years of suc- 
cess amply shows. 

While our success is largely dependent upon the climatic 
conditions of the Sturgeon Bay region, its soil and environment, 
we wish to state that our efforts there have been confined 
exclusively to development and in no sense have they been of a 
speculative nature. Nor shall I exploit the r^on in any way 
but what I know it richly merits as a natural vantage ground 
for the upbuilding of a splendid industry of which every good 
citizen may well feel proud. 

One reason why the cherry has proven so good for us is be- 
cause it is not so exacting of particular care at all times as most 
fruits are. Relieved of its fruit burden in midsummer it has 
the balance of the season to recover from the effects of the crop 
it has home. Although I have had trees bear heavily, with a 
single exception, I have seen none that have suffered from over- 
bearing. This is more than I can say of plums or apples many 
of which are quite ruined by the loads of fruit they are allowed 
to bear some seasons. While it is often necessary to thin the 
fruit of the apple and plum I have not found it necessary with 
the cherry. 

The harvest of the fruit early in the season eliminates about 
one half the risks of injury from winds, hail etc., that trees 
carrying their fruit the whole season must assume. This early 
harvest is also a decided market advantage, as the fruit does 
not compete with the usual flood of fall fruits and^therefore 
sells at far better prices. Digi,z™i)yC.OOQlc 
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Another and excellent feature is the early and contimious 
fruitfulnesa of the trees. As soon as the trees become estab- 
lished in the orchard and have made sufficient growth of 
branches they begin to bear and keep it up year after year if 
well cared for. Two or three sprajdngs with Bordeaux mixture 
with a little arsenical poison added seems to control fungous 
diseases and insect troubles. Indeed, as far as insects are con- 
cerned we have had no cherries injured and that is more than 
we could ever say of plums or apples no matter how much we 
sprayed. \ : . " : 

StiU another reason why we like the cherry is because it is 
easy to get the fruit picked. The children and women we em- 
ploy seem to like the work and aa they make good wages at it 
the harvest is more like a jolly picnic than hard work as far as 
the picking goes. 

Of the advantages for cherry growing possessed by the Stur- 
geon Bay region one of the most marked is the effect of the mild 
temperature of the growing season. The excessive heat both 
night and day experienced in the interior of the state away from 
the influence of the water is scarcely known at Sturgeon Bay 
and as a result our fruit is firmer, less likely to decay, and ships 
better. About the close of the cherry season Prof. Sandsten 
visited our place and expressed his surprise at the excellence of 
our cherries, declaring them superior to those he had seen else- 
where. We hope this will come to the notice of some enter- 
prising young man who will come to Sturgeon Bay and establish 
a cannery for putting up our fruit in glass to the end of not 
only producing a strictly high grade and fancy product but also 
to establish a permanent and paying industry. Already the 
field is sufficiently large and growing to warrant such an estab- 
lishment. 

In giving figures of cherry growing at Stui^eon Bay, I wish 
to say that my own yields have been duplicated in degree by 
several other growers and are likely to exceed in the future as 
my own plant included some kinds I would not plant, notably 
Dyehouse and AVragg. The latt«r is wholly unworthy of culture 
in our locality. "Where the plantation consists of half each of 
Early Richmond and Montmorency the best results may be ex- 
pected as far as kinds go. 

The whole crop of cherries grown at Sturgeon Bay last sea- 
son was about six thousand cases of which my own crop was 
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twenty two hundred crates, which is probably the largest crop 
of cherries grown in Wisconsin by one grower. For the first 
time in my life I last season suffered a loss from a severe rain 
with very fine hail that damaged my Early Richmond as they 
were just opening and soft enough to be hurt by the fine hail. 
This loss I estimated at fully 25% of my whole crop and yet the 
balance sold for a little over $2,000 which is by no means a poor 
revenue for eight acres. The years previous I had 425 bushels 
that sold for about $900 ; the year before that my crop was 450 
bushels and sold for over $1,400 and besides I had over $100 
worth of other stuff from the same ground, that being Uie last 
crop grown besides the cherries in the orchard. 

There is one feature of fruit growing that has always been a 
source of satisfaction to me. And this is one in common with 
fruit growing everywhere and is well worthy of consideration 
as regards our influence as citizens of the state. In picking the 
fruit we grow we give profitable employment to children and 
women that profoundly influences their lives. While I have 
satisfaction in knowing that the $400 I paid out last season for 
that purpose bought many comforts and necessities into needy 
families it also wiis a means of demonstrating to the children 
their ability, to do, to earn and accomplish, thus giving them a 
start in the business of getting .a living. I have often thought 
that a child once started as a wage earner can never become 
pauperized except by calamity, but has acquired at least one 
trait of good citizenship that of manly independence. I fully 
believe that fruit culture has a tendency to improve eonununitiee 
and if it can be made to yield a good revenue it is upbuilding 
as a home making influence. 

As far as cherry growing is concerned it has passed the ex- 
perimental stage at Sturgeon Bay and is now an established 
industry. We had faith and we planted : we had hope and we 
cultivated: and because of our faith and hope so manifested, 
we got cherries! 
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FIRE BLIGHT AND APPLE TREE CANKER. 
H, H. Whetzel. 

CANKERS. WHAT THEY ARE. 

During recent years several kinds of cankers occurring espe- 
cially upon apple and pear trees have been described and figured 
in bulletins from different experiment stations in this country. 
By careful inoculation experiments these various cankers have 
been shown to be due to different species of either fungi or 
bacteria. Some of these canker diseases are peculiar to certain 
regions only, others are more cosmopolitan and are apt to be 
found wherever apple or pear trees are grown. Growers very 
generally even at the present time attribute such injuries to 
"sun scald" or "freezing." Lack of knowledge of the nature 
of fungous and bacterial growths, together with the ease with 
which responsibility may be shifted upon the weather, has made 
this opinion the common and natural one. Not only have ex- 
periment station workers shown that these injuries are usually 
due to the attacks of living organisms rather than to the results 
of weather conditions, but they have demonstrated that the 
different forms of these cankers are due to distinctive different 



The term "canker" then has. come to he a very general one 
and is applied to diseases which cause the death of definite areas 
of bark on the limbs and bodiM of trees. The diseased area may 
be smooth and sunken or enlarged and roughened depending 
upon the nature of the organism causing it. At least six dis- 
tinct canker diseases of apple and pear trees have been described 
and figured in recent years. Among these may be mentioned 
the European canker, very destructive in Europe, not only to 
apple and pear trees but also to certain forest trees. It also 
occurs in this country : The New York apple tree canker, very 
abundant and destructive on apple trees in western New York, 
the bitter rot canker of the Mississippi valley and the black spot 
canker of the Pacific coast. Each of these cankers have been 
proven to be due to distinctive different kinds of fungi. In this 
paper, however, we shall deal with a canker disease, not caused 
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by a fungus and differing strikingly from those already men- 
tioned. To this disease I have given the name of blight canker. 
The history of this disease in this country covers a period of 
at least 135 years, having probably first been observed in the 
highlands of the Hudson iu 1770. Its true nature does not 
seem to have been suspected, however, until 1880. In that year 
Professor T. J. Burrill of the Illinois State Experiment Station 
while working on the fire blight of pears and apples came to the 
conclusion that the so-called "sun scald" spots on the bodies and 
larger limbs of apple trees were due to the same cause. At a 
meeting of the Illinois State Horticultural Society in 1881 in 
answer to a query regarding the nature of "sun scald" he said, 
' ' The sun scald on apple trees is the same as pear blight. ' ' Simi- 
lar statements of Professor Burrill upon the same subject are 
recorded in other places. Upon what experimental evidence if 
any this and other statements were based I have so far failed to 
discover. A number of writers since that time have referred to 
these cankered patches as "body blight" due to attacks of 
Bacillus amyWorus, but none seem to have actually produced 
the cankers by the introduction of the bacteria into the bark of 
healthy trees. 

THE nlSTINGUISIIlNG CHARACTERS AND APPEARANCE OP THE CANKER. 

The blight canker while it may occur on trees of almost any 
age is most destructive on young trees just coming into bearing, 
trees from 8 to 15 years old. In some sections of the state of 
New York, notably the upper Hudson River Valley, at least 
95% of the trees of this age show cankers on limbs or body. A 
very larga per cent of the affected trees are dead and the re- 
mainder are fast succumbing. Very noticeable throughout this 
section also were the large number of trees with cankers in the 
crotches where the main limbs arise from the body. Old trees 
weakened by age and neglect may suffer seriously from its at- 
tacks and the dead limbs protruding here and there from the 
green foliage in old orchards are often to be attributed to the 
ravages of this canker. 

In young trees with smooth bark the cankers are easily de- 
tected even in their first stages. They appear as discolored and 
somewhat sunken areas, the margin along the advancing front 
being usually slightly raised or blistered. The tissue in actively 
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spreading cankers is of a darker greea than the healthy bark and 
is very watery or sappy. On damp cloudy days drops of a 
milky, sticky fluid exude from the cankered tissues through the 
lenticles or pores in the bark. After a short time the diseased 
tissue begins to turn brown and dry out. Unless in a very 
active state of progress the margins are quite distinct, marked 
by a crack where, in drying, the diseased tissue has separated 
from the healthy bark. The older cankers are brown, somewhat 
daiier than the healthy bark. They are distinctly sunken. 
The surface is smooth, never checked or roughened or beset with 
pustules or pimples, except in the old cankers where after a time 
rot fungi gain entrance and thriving in the already dead tissue 
produce their fruit bodies on the surface. The progress of the 
spreading canker depends largely upon the continuation of 
favorable weather conditions, which seems to be a humid atmos- 
phere and cloudy days. With the return of bright, sunny 
, weather the active spread of the canker is checked abruptly often 
to be resumed again with the return of favorable conditions. 
This checking and renewing of activity sometimes results in 
large cankers with concentrically arranged cracks within the 
cankered area. This renewal of activity may take place during 
the same season or the canker may partially heal over to spread 
anew the following year. A large per cent of the cankers are 
active during but one season. There are always some, however, 
iu which the disease is perennial, living through the winter to 
become active again the following spring, spreading and enlarg- 
ing the original limits of he cankered area. Wait distiuguishes 
these when occurring on pear trees as ' ' hold over' ' cankers. The 
diseased bark is usually killed to the wood to which it clings 
tenaceously the first season. It gradually decays, however, and 
falls out leaving the wood bare and exposed. In small cankers, 
the cone of diseased bark may be quickly forced out by the 
rapidly forming calluses which heal and close the canker wound. 
In some cases the canker is superficial, never reaching the cam- 
bium except perhaps in a limited area at the point of infection. 
Such wounds heal quickly beneath the dead bark which clings 
to the tree as a sort of scab. 

The cankers vary in size from half an inch in diameter to as 
much as a foot or more in length and several inches across. On 
healthy, vigorous trees they are small and more or less circular 
in outline. They form funnel-shaped wounds with the small 
end at the cambium. These I have designated as "pit cankers." OqIc 
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Often the dead bark remains as a sort ol lid to the pit but it is 
easily removed with the finger or a knife blade. I have seen 
young trees with limbs and body literally covered with these 
pit cankers in all stages of healing over. Aside from affording 
an entrance to rot fungi such cankers unless they enlarge do not 
seem to seriously affect the health of the tree. In many cases 
these pit cankers do not heal properly or at all and the disease 
spreading the same or the following season forms the large and 
dangerous "limb" or "body cankers." 

"Crotch cankers" usually appear in the crotches where the 
main limbs arise from the body but may also appear in the sec- 
ondary crotches well up in the tree. In general characters they 
are similar to the limb and body cankers. Owing to their pe- 
culiar position water is retained more readily in the dead bark, 
thus affording the very best of conditions for the entrance and 
growth of rot fungi. These find easier access to the heart wood 
at the crotch than on the limbs. It was observed that these 
crotch cankers heal much less readily and successfully than do 
the limb and body cankers. Crotch cankers unless promptly at- 
tended to means the almost certain destruction of the trees. 

The large cankers at the bases of young trees frequently re- 
ferred to by growers as "collar rot" are in many cases very 
probably due to the same cause as that of the cankers on the 
upper parts of the tree. The well known "collar rot" of King 
trees may also be due to the same or a ^milar oi^anism. 

DISTRIBUTION AND SEVERITY OF TUE DISEASE. 

Since the first specimen of the blight canker was received from 
the upper Hudson river region early in the summer of J904, 
evidence has been constantly accumulating that points to a very 
wide distribution of the disease. Numerous trips during the last 
two seasons have convinced me of its very general occurrence 
throughout the state of New York. Practically no orchard of 
any size visited has been without some trace of it. 

Certain sections have sufferedmueh more severely than others. 
The accompanying map shows the regions known to be 
most seriously affected. No doubt other localities have suf- 
fered as severely as those indicated but limited time and funds 
at disposal for this work have made a more extensive survey im- 
possible. ' 

In the Hudson river valley north of Albany the eaoker has 
destroyed nearly every young orchard. Throughoor^iy^^^' 
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tion a number of orchards were set some ten or twelve years 
ago. These were just coming into bearing when the disease be- 
gan to appear in alarming severity. At first only a few trees 
died here and there in an prchard but by 1904 the loss had in 
many eases reached more than 50% and a careful examination 
of several orchards showed that not less than 95fo of the trees 
were affected. All along the line of the trolley north of Albany 
and about Saratoga the dead and leafless branches of the young 
apple trees bore witness to the destructiveness of the mala^. 
The severe winters of 1902-3 and 1903--4 no doubt seriously 
affected the vitality of the trees, rendering them especially sua- 
eeptible to attacks of the blight organism. The constant occur- 
rence of the cankers indicate, however, that they were the chief 
factors in the death of the trees. No dead or dying trees in 
the young orchards were found that did not show cankers. In 
one orchard of originally some 400 trees which began to go out 
in 1903 le^ than 50 were still alive in June 1905 and but a few 
of these were entirely free from the canker. The old orchards 
in this section have also suffered considerably from this same 
malady and pear trees liave almost entirely gone out. 

In certain sections in the ceiitral'aud northern part of the state 
the disease also became epidemic about 1903. The summer of 
1902 was a very rainy one in these regions offering the very 
best of conditions for infection and development of the cankers. 
No doubt many of them appeared during that time but passed 
unnoticed by the ordinary grower until their baneful effects 
began to show in 1903. A few active cankers were, however, 
noted on trees here and there in these badly diseased orchards. 
The force of the epidemic seems to have spent itself by the end 
of 1903, the completing of the destruction being effected by the 
rot fungi that liad gained entrance to the heart wood through 
the canker wounds. 

An examination of the young orchards about Ithaca show a 
large per cent of affected trees but as yet the disease has not 
occasioned serious losses. In an orchard of about 350 trees 
which has been under observation throughout the past season 
about 85% of the trees show cankers while the actual number of 
dead trees resulting from its attacks has not exceeded five per 
cent. It is on the other hand a significant fact that a very 
large proportion of this five per cent has died during the past 
summer, showing that the disease is slowly increiising in severity 
and only awaits a favorable opportunity to become epidemi&.iOOQlC 
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The canker is not confined to New York alone. Reports and 
^ecimena from different places indicate that it is more or less 
common in New Jersey, Delaware, Kentucky, Kansas, Iowa 
and "Wisconsin. What is doubtless the same disease is also re- 
ported from Canada. In fact it is safe to say that wherever the 
"twig blight" form of the disease occurs the "canker" form on 
limbs and body is more or less common. A study of horticul- 
tural and agricultural literature shows that the disease has been 
destructive not only in nearly every apple growing region of the 
United States and Canada but also in Europe as well. Dur- 
ing the period from 1878 to 1888 this disease under such names 
as "body Klight," "sun scald," "freezing," etc., formed one of 
the chief topics of discussions in most of the horticultural meet- 
ings of the middle west. Conservation and correspondence with 
fruit growers from various sections of the Mississippi valley dur- 
ing the past year convince me that this region still suffers as 
severely from ravages of this disease as it did 25 years ago. 

HOW THIS CANKER DIFFERS FROM THE NEW YORK APPLE TREE 
CANKERS. 

The New York apple tree canker described by Paddock in 
Bulletins No. 163 and No. 185 of the N. Y. (Geneva) State 
Experiment Station, is very abundant and destructive in many 
orchards, not only of the state of New York, but of other states 
as well. Specimens of this canker have been received during 
the past season from Iowa. It is caused by a fungus and is in 
most respects very different from the blight canker with which 
nevertheless it is frequently confused. The chief differences 
between the two are set forth in the following parallel columns: 

NEW YORK AVI'LE TltEE CANKER. BLIGIIT CANKER, 

raiispci Iiy s fangus. i^mised by bacteria, 

tJBuallf' foimd on the malii limbs of ofi' OccurrEng most frequently on the body 
trevs, nail limbs of t/oung trees Jnst coming 

l)isease<l [lortlnn more or leas gicoUen, DlBeaaed area s 

Cankered surface black. Cankered surfaoe broicn. 

Covered with minute black pimplon— tiol showing any pimplei or tangut ^ru(( 
the fruit iMjdlea of the f iinsus ; often hojici, eicept In old ennkera that 
not BD evident In old cankera. have been Invaded by sapropbytic 

Freshly cankered tissue dry. Freshly cankered tissue, watery. 

larjrc per ctnt of the canketB o 



spreadlne from year to year. 
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HOW THE DISEASE AFFECTS THE TBEB. 



The effect of the Blight canker upon the tree is to lower its 
vitality to a greater or less degree by cutting ofE the food supply 
to the roots and thus indirectly reducing the flow of sap to the 
branches and leaves. In other words it acts the same as "gird- 
ling." The "collar rot" and "crotch cankers" seem to be the 
most fatal to the tree. The effects of the canker are first evi- 
denced in the foliage. If there is a large body canker the en- 
tire tree may show the effects of the trouble. More often the 
first ^rmptom noted by the grower is the peculiar appearance 
of the foliage on one or more of the limbs. Either these branches 
fail to leaf out at all in the spring, or if they do the leaves never 
fully expand but remain undersized and curled or inroUed. 
They never take on the dark green color of healthy foliage, re- 
maining pale and gray. Growers often refer to such trees as 
having "mouse ear" leaves. As the season advances and the 
cankers spread, the leaves often die and dry up on the branches. 
Sometimes badly affected trees will pull through until autumn 
or even live for two or three seasons. Such trees have scanty 
foliage, blossom profusely and frequently set a heavy crop of 
fruit. This fruit falls prematurely or is small and inferior in 
quality. The picture before you shows a large body canker at 
the base of one of the main limbs on an old tree. The canker 
had nearly ^rdled the limb. This spring the branch was loaded 
with blossoms to the exclusion of foliage while the other limbs 
of the tree bore a normal quality of fiowers and leaves. Such 
affected limbs and trees aa if in anticipation of their approach- 
ing death seem to devote their expiring energy in one grand and 
final effort to reproduce themselves. 

"Where the trees are strong and vigoroiis they frequently suc- 
ceed in promptly healing the canker wounds. The dead bark of 
the canker makes, however, an excellent infection court for the 
entrance into the tree of "heart rot" and other decay inducing 
fungi. Moisture so necessary to the germination and growth 
of the spores of fungi, is retained for a considerable time in the 
dead tissue. This is more especially true of crotch cankers. No 
doubt these rot fungi are often to blame for the final death of 
the tree. The heart wood of badly affected limbs and trees is 
commonly found to be soft and rotten with only a thin rim of 
sound sap wood surrounding it. 
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the cause of the canker, 

A microscopic examiQation of the viscid miliy drops that exude 
from freshly cankered surfaces on moist cloudy days will show 
them to be composed almost entirely of minute rod-shaped bac- 
teria. The diseased tissue within the bark will also be fouud to 
be alive with these minute plants. By their rapid growth and 
multiplication within the cells of the bark they cause its death. 
When the canker dries down they die and disappear so that 
examination 'of the tissue of old cankers does not show them. 
That they are the direct cause of the disease was proven in the 
following manner: Bacteria from the cankered tissue 'was in- 
troduced into the bark on the body of a healthy apple tree and 
also into the bark of a healthy pear tree, with the result that 
typical cankers appeared in both cases. Blossoms and grow- 
ing twigs of both pears and apples were also inoculated with 
bacteria from this same canker. These nearly all developed 
good cases of blight in about ten days, while twigs and blos- 
soms punctured with a sterile needle gave no infection, This 
last experiment was twice repeated during the summer 'with 
pure cultures of the bacteria from the apple tree canker. The 
blight resulted in practically every case. Young fruits of both 
the pear and apple were also inoculated and gave well developed 
cases of the disease. By a comparative study in various culture 
media of the bacteria from cankers, twigs and fruits of both 
pear and apple obtained from different orchards about Ithaca 
the organism of the canker was shown to be identical with that 
of the well-known "Pire Blight" of the pear and "Twig Blight" 
of the apple, Bacillus amylovorus, ' 

HOW TREES BECOME INFECTED. 

Much of my attention while in the field during the past sea- 
son has been directed to a solution of the problem of how the 
bacteria gain entrance into the tree. Only those ways of in- 
fection which personal observation has discovered are here re- 
corded. No doubt the bacteria enter the bark in still other ways 
than those I have observed. 

Early in my investigation I came to the conclusion that the 
bacteria frequently get into the bark of the limbs and body by 
way of short spurs and watersprouts (Fig. 25). The opinion 
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was fully confirmed later in the season. Twig blight became 
very prevalent during July and August, especially in the region 
about Ithaca. It was then an easy matter to find blighted spurs 
and watersprouts with active cankers about their bases. Where 
these watersprouts grew out from the trunks as is often the 
ease in young trees, typical body cankers were formed. The 
infection of the sprout itself is generally attributed to the work 
of insects which after visiting freshly cankered spots or blighted 
twigs introduce the bacteria into the succulent tissues of the 
rapidly growing healthy shoots. The blighted watersprout soon 
dried up and falls away leaving often a very indefinite scar in 
the cankered area so that the following season it is usually im- 
possible to tell with certainty the manner of infection. Obser- 
vation of a large number of trees, during the past season con- 
vinces me that the blighting of adventitious shoots on trunk and 
limbs is responsible for a majority of the cankers in such loca- 
tions. A number of cankers were produced in this way by 
artificial inoculation. 

Another source of infection was found to be the pruning knife. 
Along one side of an orchard of some 350 trees which was under 
observation throughout the season, it was early noticed that the 
pruned stubs of 1904 especially, showed collars of dead bark 
often two or three inches in width. Instead of forming a callous 
and healing over the wound as would normally occur, the tissue 
had died and shriveled up hut still clung to the stub. In most 
cases the bacteria which had caused the death of the bark had 
died out the first season. In a few instances, however, the can- 
ker was observed to he active early in the spring, extending 
down the side of the adjoining limb. Two badly diseased trees 
on this side of the orchard seem to have been the source of in- 
fection. Owing to their diseased condition they had been se- 
verely pruned the previous season and very probably the knife 
or saw had carried the bacteria to the healthy trees. Flies which 
were observed to constantly follow the pruner to suck up exud- 
ing sap may have been the direct agents in many cases in trans- 
ferring the bacteria. Wait states that flies are the pioneers in 
the distribution of pear blight in the spring. The knife itself 
may convey the disease as is shown by the following incident. 
While making inoculations into the body of an apple tree on the 
station grounds, I had occasion to remove from near the base, 
a large sprout of several years' growth. This I did with my 
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knife which I had but shortly before used to cut h&Tk from a 
fresh canker. A typical canber soon developed about this pmned 
stub. 

Of a similar nature are infections that occur through wounds 
or bruises on the limbs and bodies of trees. These wounds, 
commonly known as "barking" may be made by careless work- 
men when plowing or working about the trees or from the gnaw- 
ing of animals, one of the worst of which in New York ia the 
woodehucb. A large per cent of such wounds heal over eventu- 
ally but frequently through the agency of insects or other means 
these wounds serve as infection courts for the canker bacillus. 
An interesting case of wound infection came under my observa- 
tion this season. In cutting a cankered branch from a tree I 
aecidently "barked" a healthy limb with the cut end of tho 
diseased branch. The tree was not again visited until some 
weeks later when a large and actively spreading canker was 
found to have developed about the abrasion. The bacteria were 
found in abundance in the diseased tissue and pure cultures ob- 
tained. 

The wounds or punctures of insects seem to be directly re- 
sponsible for some of the infections. Occasionally cankers on 
the bodies of trees cannot be attributed to infection through 
blighted. shoots. In some cases these cankers have been traced 
directly to the wounds made by insects. It is probable that 
many of the cankers at the base of young trees originated in 
wounds made by borers. One undoubted case of this kind came 
under my observation last summer. The bacteria are probably 
carried to these wounds by flies or other insects which visit these 
places to feed on the exuding sap and excrement. The infects 
ing agents in the case of crotch cankers have not as yet be«i 
definitely located. It seems likely that insects are here again 



As a general deduction, then it may be stated that infection 
occurs only through a wound of some sort. Moreover the in- 
fection court must be of such a nature that it will not dry out 
quickly. An abundance of moisture is known to be necessary - 
to the rapid growth and development of the blight organism. 
This peculiarity accounts for the ease with which growing shoots 
are affected. Where the diseased tissue of an active canker was 
at once cut out and the wound exposed to the drying heat of the 
sun without any other treatment, the canker ceaesd to spread 
and the place healed rapidly. (",-., a<\I,> 
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TREATMENT THAT PROMISES BEST RESULTS, 

Although the work of the past season has been devoted lacgely 
to a study of the various manifestations of the disease, its cause 
and distribution, still some attention has been given to the means 
of combatting it. Through the kindness of several growers I 
have had the opportunity of carrying on some experiments along 
this line on their trees. Prevention rather than cure is one of 
the axioms of plant pathology. In most cases the curing of a 
diseased plant is impossible or its value does not warrant the 
effort required to save it. However in the case of trees just 
coming into bearing it seemed that if possible some means of 
saving them should be worked out. Several things were accord- • 
ingly tried but the one that so far gives most promise of defin- 
ite results is to cut out the cankers. With a sharp knife remove 
all the diseased tissue, swab out the wound with a solution of 
corr<teive suhlimate (one tablet to one pint of water) or with a 
3% solution of copper sulphate (1 oz. to 2 gallons water) and 
, when dry paint over thoroughly with some heavy lead paint. 
This should be done early in the season as soon as the cankers 
are discovered, for two reasons: 1st, the spreading of the can- 
ker and its consequent damage to the tree is stopped ; and 2nd, 
the wound is thus given a long period in which to heal. The 
painting should be repeated again. toward the close of the sea- 
son and again the next year or until the wound has completely 
healed. This prevents a second infection or the entrance of rot . 
fungi. A bi-monthly inspection of every tree should be made 
and all cankers carefully cut out and treated as soon as they 
appear. Cankered trees so treated early in the spring of 1905 
have formed good calluses and are fast healing the wounds. 
Practically this same method has been used for some time by 
Wait in combatting the pear blight. He states that the cheap- 
est and most satisfactory way to control pear blight is to cut out 
and treat, as I have described, all the "hold over" blight during 
fall or winter, before sap starts in the spring. 

PREVENTATIVE MEASURES. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that every precaution 
should be taken to prevent bruises or injuries of every sort since 
these make excellent infection courts for the entrance of the 
bacteria. ^ - ■ 
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All dead limbs and treea should be promptly removed from 
tbe orchard and burned. Old pear trera in the neighborhood of 
young apple orchards are aften a constant source of infection 
and unless kept absolutely free of the blight should be removed. 
A neighbor careless in respect to blight in his pear trees is a 
dangerous one. 

Cut out and burn every trace of twig blight from both pear 
and apple trees as soon as it is detected. 

When pruning, treat all cut surfaces with the corrosive subli- 
mate or copper sulphate solution and keep them painted until 
healed. Treat all accidental wounds in the same way. 

Keep the body and main limbs of the tree free of watersprouts 
throughout the summer. 

In planting, select trees with open or spreading crotches. 

Avoid excessive fertilizing with nitrogenous manures. Apply 
some form of phosphoric acid to ripen new growths. 

The planting of varieties known to be more or less resistant 
to this disease is to be recommended. The Wolf River and 
Talman Sweet appear to be of this sort, while Baldwins and Ben 
Davis suffer most severely. Desirable non-resistant varieties 
may be top grafted on to resistant stocks. 



A WINTER INDUSTRY FOR FRUIT GROWERS AND MAR- 
KET GARDENERS. 

Prop. J. G. Moore. 

Winter on a fruit farm or vegetable farm is a season on 
which the operator finds himself more or less out of employ- 
ment or at least with considerable spare time on his hands. 
Many growers would be only too glad to turn this time into 
money, if some way, not too foreign to their occupation, could 
be found for so doing. It is the object of this article to point 
o'.:t a method of securing both pleasure and profit during the 
long winter season without diverging from the path of true 
horticultural pursuits. The means of doing this may be sum- 
med up in either of the two terms, "Vegetable Forcing," or 
"Growing Vegetables Under Glass." di^; zHiiiyCiOOQlc 
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The winter forcing of vegetables as a commercial project 
is of comparatively recent origin, but since its innovation, its 
grotpth has been remarkably rapid. At the present time it 
forms the sole occupation of a large number of men in the 
vicinity of our large cities and is extending itself even to the 
smaller ones. Some localities are especially adapted to the 
foreiDg industry and in these places establishments using 
thousands of feet of glass are now in operation. 

The subject of growing vegetables under glass is an exten- 
sive one and can be treated only in a superficial way in the 
time alloted to me. As we are coDcemed with forcing through- 
out the entire winter months, we must pass over all the minor 
means of growing vegetables out of season and consider only 
the forcing house as a means of producing the crops to be 
grown. 

Before doing this, however, let us first consider the probabili- 
ties of success in such an undertaking. In the first place, 
can a man who grows winter vegetables find a market for his 
product? To this there is but one answer— " yes. " To the 
fruit or vegetable grower who takes up forcing as a winter oc- 
cupation, there is open two means of disposing of this prod- 
uct—the wholesale market and that afforded by his local mar- 
ket. Where the grower is situated near a city of 5,000 or 
10,000 inhabitants, the local market will doubtless prove the 
more satisfactory. 

Take, for example, Madison. There is a fairly good demand 
for winter vegetables here, yet there is not an establishment 
in the city which makes an attempt to supply this demand, and 
the grocers are obliged to ship is their products from Milwau- 
kee or Chicago. Nor is the present demand what it should be, 
for with a local grower, the grocer could be induced to push 
his products, with the result that the demand would be greatly 
increased. Madison could well, with a little education in the 
use of winter vegetables, furnish an outlet for five or six es- 
tablishments as large as the ordinary fruit or vegetable grower 
would care to operate. Of course the establishments would 
necessarily have to handle different vegetables. 

What can be done in Madison is only an example of what 
can be done on a larger or smaller scale in a number of cities 
of the state. There are in Wisconsin twelve cities with a 
population of between 5,000 and 10,000; six with 10,000 to >a|(> 
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15,000; and fourteen with over 15,000. These tMrty-two 
cities ought and doubtless would, when once a good product 
was offered regularly, use all the vegetables which the fruit 
and vegetable growers present, and a large number of others 
would force, if each had a fair-sized establishment. 

Almost the first question which presents itself when one con- 
siders entering upon a new project is the amount of capital 
involved and the probable returns on the investment. For the 
establishment which the fruit or vegetable grower would care 
to install the necessary investment would probably not exceed 
$3,500. Estimates secured from such firms as John C. Monin- 
ger and the Foley Manufacturing Company of Chicago, placo 
the coat of constructing a modem forcing house, and piping 
the same, at from $12 to $14 per linear foot, with an additional 
cost of from $300 to $500 for a heating plant, if steam is used. 
Thus if a grower wishes to start with two houses 100 by 20 
feet,, the maximum investment would be in the neighborhood 
of $3300. A boiler sufficiently large to heat eight houses 
would cost about $500 and thus the stablishment eould be en- 
larged from time to time, as desired, without additional cost 
for a heating plant. 

What eould the grower expect in the shape of returns upou 
this investment? It is evident at once that this will be deter- 
mined largely by the marliet, but on the average certain re- 
turns could be confidently expected. The kind of crop grown 
also figures somewhat in the profits. Everything considered, 
with reasonable success, these two houses should return a net 
profit of from $500 to $700 annually, or in other words from 
15 to 20 per cent on the investment. Nor have we taken into 
consideration that at the same time this is allowing the grower 
$50 per month during the winter while he is looking after the 
house and the same amount per month to hire a man to look 
after them for the remainder of the time when the groWer is 
too busy to do so. With some crops one man can care for a 
great deal larger area, while with tomatoes two houses 100 by 
20 is about as large an area as one man can tend, especially at 
certain periods of growth. 

The heating of houses is one of the factors which must bo 
given a great deal of care if best results are to be obtained. 
Two chief methods are in vogue and each has its merits and 
advocates. These systems are steam and hot wata 
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ough discussion of the two systems is impossible at this time 
and we must necessarily be content with a summary of their 
chief djilerenees. Steam possesses the following advantages 
over hot water: It is better adapted to crooked circuits; holds 
heat better and distributes it more readily and evenly; costs 
. 15 to 20 per cent less to install and can be used in larger estab- 
lishments. On the other hand, hot water surpasses steam in 
that it requires less fuel, breaks are less apt to occur, it lasts 
longer and requires no night fireman. There is no appreciable 
difference in the effects of the two systems on the plants, and 
consequently the answer to the question of whether hot water 
or steam shall be used in heating an establishment depends 
upon whether there shall be a larger cost at the start with 
smaller outlays for repairs, management and fuel and a longer 
lasting system or the reverse of these conditions. 

Nearly all the vegetables are forced to a greater or less ex- 
tent, but only four — the radish, lettuce, tomato and cucumber, ■ 
have assumed much commercial importance. AH vegetables 
which are forced are classed under one of two groups, cool or 
warm plants. This grouping' is determined by the relative 
amouEtn ( f I c:;t the vegetables require to secure the best re- 
sults. Of the four vegetables just mentioned, two, the radish 
and lettuce, belong to the cool plants, while the tomato and 
cucumber belong to the warm plants. It will not be possible to 
discuss in detail how to grow each of these crops, but a few 
general principles may be given. 

Cool crops require a temperature of 40 to 45 deg. at night, 
and of 55 to 65 deg. during the day. In addition to this the 
radish demands a goodly amount of bottom heat to give the 
best results. Too cool a soil causes slow growth and pithiness ; 
too warm a soil forces the plants to excessive foliage produc- 
tion at the espense of root growth. In all cases houses must 
be ventilated even in the coldest weather. 

Soils differ so much for the various crops that no definite 
statement can be made whieh will cover all. Lettuce, particu- 
larly the heading sorts, is very exacting in this regard. A soil 
which holds a goodly supply of moisture without baking or 
puddling is necessary. One which retains water in excessive 
amounts in the upper inch of soil is conducive to the lettuce 
rot, the worst pest whieh infests this crop. Non-heading sorts 
are less influenced by soil. A good garden loam with a liberal , 
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supply, say one-fourth to one-third well rotted stable manure, 
produces very good results. Bsdishes demand a more sandy 
soil and yet one which is retentive of moisture. It should be 
fairly rich but should not contain too much nitrogen as this 
fertilizing element is apt to produce an excessive leaf growth. 

Watering is one of the most important factors in growing 
crops under glass. The great tendency is to water too often. 
If the soil is kept in a proper condition of tilth, the upper sur- 
face of a bench may appear dry while the soil an inch deeper 
may contain a sufficient amount of moisture to answer the re- 
((uirements of the plants. If water is given too frequently the 
soil is kept damp and soggy, air is excluded and the plants 
suffer as much, if not more, than if they were allowed to show 
slightly the effects of the lack of moisture before it is given. 
We make a practice of soaking the benches thoroughly when 
we apply water and then let them go for a period before giving 
a further supply. In this way we have been able to bring a 
bunch of lettuce into a marketable condition by the use of 
three applications of water. With the use of bottom heat in 
growing the radish, care must be taken that the under por- 
tion of the soil does not become absolutely devoid of moisture 
before the upper inch or so shows such a condition. With 
bottom heat it is possible to have the bottom soil of a bench 
dry and the surface soil quite moist. 

The warm crops, tomatoes and cucumbers, require more at- 
tention than the cool crops. Their temperature requirement is 
from 60 to 65 degrees at night, and 75 to 85 degrees during 
the day. Bottom heat is necessary for the profitable produc- 
tion of either. Ventilate whenever the temperature reaches 80 
deg. or above. 

In soil requirements neither is as exacting as head lettuce. 
A rich garden loam — 3 parts garden soil and 1 part well rot- 
ted manure — answers the purpose well. As soon as the plant 
comes into bearing liberal quantities of liquid manure are ap- 
plied after the benches have been thoroughly watered. This 
manure is prepared by placing one bushel of fresh cow manure 
in a barrel and then filling the barrel with water. This fer- 
tilizer should be applied at intervals of 10 days. Both of these 
crops require training and hand pollination, the details of 
which are too numerous to discuss at this time. 

The forcing of most vegetables is not as difficult as is gener- 
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ally supposed. Neither is it an occupation whicli invites a man 
who is not willing to put good hard work into it. Every crop 
which we try to force has several insect and fungous pests and 
a crop is produced only through continual vigilance, and the 
careful attention of an energetic and reliable man. 



SPRAYING FOR POTATO BLIGHT AND EOT. 
Jambs G. Milwabd. 

The potato industry in Wisconsin is handicapped by thi*efe 
important enemies, namely, the early blight (maerosporiam 
solani), the late blight (Phytophthora Infestana), and the com- 
man potato beetle. I shall confine myself entirely to some prac- 
tical problems concerning the control of these three enemies. 

First, what is early blight? The term "blight" if often very 
broadly used among potato -growers, even to the extent of eall- 
. iog any early withering of the vines blight. Early blight proper 
is caused by a semi-parasitic fungous, maerosporiam solani. It 
seldom attacks the healthy vine directly, but gains entrance 
after the vine has become weakened by injury. Hence its preva- 
lence during seasons of serious damage from the beetle. The ap- 
pearance of yellow leaves and dark circular spots upon the foli- 
age indicates the early presence of the disease. 

Under favorable conditions this appearance may develop to 
the extent of giving the entire field a speckled and blackened 
appearance. The stalks turn yellow, grow spindly, and ripen 
prematurely several days in advance of the season. During un- 
favorable seasons for fungous development, the disease may exist 
unobser\-ed during the period of most active growth, and later 
multiply rapidly at the expense of the forming tubers. A mi- 
croscopic examination at this stage will show the presence of 
thousands of club-.shaped conidia in the tissues of the plant. 
The name, "Early Blight," is misleading because its effects may 
be most noticeable during the months of August and September. 
It must be remembered also that the fungous does not attack 
the tubers directly, but the yield results in an inferior grade of 
potatoes, with a high percentage of eulls. 
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Quite in contrast to early blight, late blight is caused by an 
active, virulent, parasitic fungous (Phytophthora Infestans). 
The disease is a native of the wild potato vine of South America 
and was introduced into Europe, early in the 19th century. In 
1845 it swept over Germany and the British Isles as an epidemic, 
causing practically the loss of the entire crop. Due to its 
economic importance in these countries, the life history of the 
fungus, as far as it is now known, was early worked out by 
German and English horticulturists and scientists. The great- 
est advance toiward the control of the disease has been made in 
this country in recent years, due in part to the production of 
efficient spraying machinery, suitable for large coinraercial plan- 
tations. 

Moist, warm weather during the months of August and Sep- 
tember is especially favorable for the development of the late 
blight fungus. Under these conditions, in two days' time, the 
diwaae may turn au apparently healthy field into a mass of 
putrefied and blackened vines. A most unfortunate feature of 
the disease is that it not only destroys the vines, but the summer 
spores may gain entrance to the tubers and cause serious damage 
from rot. The rotting of potatoes in storage, which is very gen- 
erally attributed to the lat« blight fungus, is very likely due 
to bacterial causes. The relative importance of the early and 
late blight fungus to the Wisconsin potato industry, is not defi- 
nitely deterinined. The loss from early blight is more steady 
and it is probable the disease does more or less damage every 
season. Late blight appears mol-e periodically, but when it ia 
present, it causes more serious damage to the yield. 

The success of any commercial spraying venture depends upon 
the efficiency of the selected fungicide in controlling the 
disease and upon the actual increase in profit, which can be 
realized above the cost of treatment. In New York state several 
potato growers are co-operating with the experiment station to 
determine the profits under actual farm conditions. A report of 
that work for 1905 estimates the cost of each application at 90 
cents per acre. They obtained an average increase of 58 bushels 
per acre, which netted an average profit of $22 per acre. Later 
reports indicate that potato spraying has made rapid progress 
in that state. and is becoming quite general among the progres- 
sive growers. 

Probably no sprayiug operation of the horticulturist or gar- 
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dener can be' aeeomplished as rapidly, as cheaply, and as effi- 
ciently as can potato spraying. The machines have reached a 
high grade of perfection, making it possible for two men and 
one team to cover thoroughly about 25 acres in one day. Also, 
combining a poison with Bordeaux mixture not only facilitates 
in controlling the bugs, but also divides the cost between the two 
treatments. 

One of the results of the potato spraying agitation will be the 
introduction of better methods in fighting the beetle. Serious 
loss resulted in the state last year, due to the clumsy and care- 
l^s methods of applying Paris green. The past season's ex- 
perience shows that Paris green applied with water is a failure. 
In several potato districts outside the state home-made arsenic 
compounds seem to be supplanting Paris green. These will un- 
doubtedly be combined with the Bordeaux next season in Wis- 
consin for the control of the beetle. 

Wisconsin is the second state in the union in potato produc- 
tion. During a normal year the crop approximates 30,000,000 
bushela Last year that yield was probably reduced one-half, 
due to a combination of the causes I have mentioned. The year 
proved a favorable one for practical field demonstration, under 
ordinary farm conditions. The season proved conclusively that 
a timely, intelligent application of Bordeaux mixture will pre- 
vent the blights to which, the potato vine is subject. The profits 
realized above the cost of treatment were highly gratifying. 
Statements regarding the cost of treatment, time and number of 
applications, and profits, will seem leas arbitrary, if brought out 
in the discussion. 

Potato spraying gives promise also of arousing the farmers 
along the more general lines of improving the industry. In 
many localities the crop suffers severely from drought. Con- 
tinuous cropping to potatoes in many sections has reduced the 
fertility and water-holding capacity of the soil. The greatest 
progress in the potato industry will result in combining spray- 
ing, with more rational methods of conserving the soil fertility. 
This will mean that the potato grower must introduce stock 
raising more generally into his system of farming, combined with 
a rational use of commercial fertilizers. The bugs and blight 
may drive the careless grower out of the business, but the suc- 
cessful grower may find these the indirect source of his profit. 
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REPORT OP PRUIT GROWERS' EXCURSION TO SOUTH- 
WESTERN TEXAS. 

E. P. Sandsten. 

Early last year I received an invitatioii from the officers of 
the "Cotton Belt Railroad" to join a fruit growers' excursion 
from St. Louis to southwestern Texas. Through the kindness 
of this society I had the pleasure of joining the excursion at 
St. Louis June 22nd. The party was made up of delegates from 
practically all the middle and eastern states. The object of the 
excursion was to make the fruit growers and horticulturists in 
the aforementioned section acquainted with the great possibili- 
ties afforded, by the favorable soil and climatic conditions of 
southwestern Texas, for the growing of peaches and early truck 
crops. 

The excursion was timed so as to reach Texas in the height of 
the peach harvest, in order to give the party a chance to see the 
country at its best. I may say that in this respect the excur- 
sion was a failure for we arrived at least a week or ten days be- 
fore the opening of the season and we were thus deprived of see- 
ing and judging of the quality of Texas peaches. 

A special train left St. Louis at 8 :30 P. M. and we arrived 
at Jonesboro, Arkansas, at 9 :00 the following morning, where 
we had breakfast. During the day we traversed through the 
whole state of Arkansas and all of us were forcibly impressed 
with the story of the Arkansas traveller. The section of Ar- 
kansas traversed by the "Cotton Belt" railroad is almost level, 
in fact so level that drainage in some instances appeared to be. 
impossible. The soil appeared to be of a clayey nature with 
some sand in it, but devoid of humus and generally poor. The 
principal crop grown is cotton, which did not look very prom- 
ising. Only a relatively small portion of the land is under cul- 
tivation, and with few exceptions the farm buildings and negro 
cabins corresponded with the general aspect of the country. 

We were to have taken our dinner at Texarkana — a city de- 
riving its name from the fact that one-half is built in Arkansas 
and the other half in Texas — but were late a few hours and had 
to take a premature supper instead. The famous Razorback 
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hog and the darkey were familiar objects in the landscape. In 
fact, they constituted the larger part of the population. Prom 
Texarkana southward the country began to assume a different 
aspect, becoming more rolling and sandy. 

Our first destination was Tyler, Texas, at which place we were 
scheduled to arrive at supper but it was after 11 :00 P. M. when 
we finally arrive4- The delay was due to the soft road bed and 
to the fact that our engine left the track twice. We stayed at' 
Tyler over night and were well eared for by a typical southern 
landlord with a broad expanse of white shirt bosom. 

At Texarkana a number of real estate agents joined us and 
made life miserable for us the rest of the journey. The num- 
ber of agents was increased at every stop we made, and each one 
endeavored to persuade us that southwestern Texas was the 
promised land and that we ought to own a section of land. I 
might say that in this attempt they were not successful as we 
saw no streams of Tnilk and honey. 

We left Tyler at 9:00 o'clock the following morning on our 
special train and arrived at Morrill, our destination, a station 
named after Mr. Morrill, the famous Michigan peach grower, 
who met us with conveyances. Mr. Morrill & Co. own 13,000 
acres of land in and about Morrill and about 3,000 acres are now 
planted to peaches, over 2,000 acres will be in bearing the com- 
ing year. The great peach section extends from Tyler south- 
ward within 100 miles of the Gulf, the largest orchards occurring 
around Morrill, where a number of northern men have large 
plantations. A number of these plantations are now in bear- 
ing. The lay of the land at Morrill is very fine and the soil is a 
sandy loam, and an ideal peach and trucking soil. The wild 
land is generally covered with ^irub oak, chestnut, pine and 
under brush. There can be no doubt but what the land is ad- 
mirably adapted to peaches and truck in general. This has been 
amply demonstrated in the last few years. 

The great advantage of this section for peaches and truck is 
that the crop comes on the market in advance of all other sec- 
tions and hence brings a higher price. At the time of our ar- 
rival the melon and tomato season was over and sweet potatoes 
were planted on the land before occupied by these crops. The 
only apparent drawback to the development of this section is 
the lEick of adequate transportation facilities and labor. I am 
inclined to believe that the number of very large orchards 
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planted will not be uoiformly profitable and disastrous results 
to many orchardlsts are quite certain to follow. Trucking and 
orcharding on a moderate scale will undoubtedly prove very re- 
munerative if not over done. 

Before diimer we inspected the home orchard of Mr. Morrill 
and found the same to be in some excellent condition. A fine 
dinner was provided for by Mr. Morrill in which all partook 
The afternoon was devoted to the inspection of a two thousand 
acre peach orchard about three miles from the station. In this 
orchard the peach trees were of the age of three and four jearsi 
They were very uniform and were well cared for. In fact it 
was said by those who have visited all the peach growing sec- 
tions of America, that this peach orchard of Mr. MlorriU's was 
the most perfect peach orchard in America. The land is almost 
level and composed of sand and loam. As stated it was located 
about three miles from the station and Mr. Morrill has spent 
several thousand dollars in building a turn pike out to the or- 
chard. The turn pike may in the future be turned into a rail- 
road track in order to facilitate ready transportation of his crop 
to the station. Mr. Morrill does everything on a large scale and 
is eminently successful in the management of his orchards and 
his men. 

The labor problem is at the present not a very serious ob- 
stacle but is bound to be so with the rapid growtii of the in- 
dustry. Mr. Morrill has a contract with the state for sixty 
convict negroes who work every working day in the year at the 
price of $1.00 per day, if I remember rightly ; the state to care 
for the convicts and to supply guards and be responsible in 
general for their conduct. It was a pathetic sight well worth 
studying from a socialistic point of view to see sixty convicts 
lined up and planting sweet potatoes after the removal of the 
tomato crop. In front of the convicts were three guards with 
Winchester rifles and behind them the same number similarly 
equipped. On either side was a man with half a dozen blood 
hounds to prevent any nc^ro from absenting himself. The fore- 
man informed us that this type of labor was worth twice as 
much as ordinary white help obtained. These convicts will work 
incessantly for ten hmirs and the amount of work accomplished 
is astonishing to a northerner. 

In speaking on this subject later to a citizen, the interesting 
fact was brought out that the question of convict labor in Texas 
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aod other southern states was becoming a serious matter, the 
state making considerable money out of the convicts, since the 
cost of maintaining them never exceeded $.50 per day, thus 
leaving $.50 per day in clear profit to the state. "While this may 
be economy for the state in caring for its convict population, it 
has another demoralizing side. It was intimated that the ne- 
groes in some sections were arrested and convicted for the small- 
est offense with little show to escape punishment and subsequent 
labor. The labor contracts are given to the higher bidder and 
there is a keen competition among the large planters to obtain all 
the help that they can from the prisons. In fact, the demand is 
greater than the supply and hence the remark of the person re- 
garding the chances of the negro population in this section. 

We were all greatly disappointed in not being able to par- 
take of the lucious peaches which appeared to be very inviting 
on the tree. A mistake was undoubtedly made in not timing the 
excursion right. 

In regard to the advantages of southwestern Texas for north- 
em settlers much can be said, both on the side of Texas and 
against it. The white population are certainly desirous of hav- 
ing northern immigrants and undoubtedly would make the 
social life as pleasant as is possible under the existing conditions. 
There is no doubt but what there is a future for this seceion for 
people who intend to engage in early trucks with a small or- 
chard of peaches, an from Mr. Morrill's statement I learned that 
he has been able to pay for all the improvements and expenses 
from trucks, such as tomatoes, sweet potatoes and musk melons. 
In fact, the field of trucking appeared to me more promising than 
the growing of peaches. I could not help but feel that the large 
peach growers in this section will suffer severely from lack of 
adequate transportation facilities, and also the cost of trans- 
portation and refrigeration from Texas to the north, which is 
very high. A statement was made that the cost of a car load of 
peaches from Morrill, Texas,, to Chicago would be in the neigh- 
borhood of $150 up to $200 and $225 to New York and Boston, 
This heavy charge will make a heavy inroad upon the net 
profit of the orchard. Mr. Morrill himself did not feel sure of 
the financial success of his venture though he hoped to be able 
to make a success of it. I fee! at the present at least peach 
growing on a large scale in Texas is yet in the experimental stage 
and that in the next few years the question will be settled- , , 
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QUESTION BOX. 

1. When and where was the State Horticultural Society or- 
ganized f Give names of some of its members. 

The Secretary: There is on file in the Secretary's office a 
copy of an old book, a report of which I think there are but few 

in existence, which states that the State Horticultural Society 
was organized in 1865. Now, there may be some here who will 
dispute that statement. The State Fruit Growers' Association 
was organized in 1853, which was really the beginning, I think 
it was at Whitewater a number of men met, among whom was 
George J. Kello^ and they held successful meetings and exhibi- 
tions for a number of years. Then at the beginning of the war 
the society lapsed and at the close, in 1865, when agriculture 
and horticulture began to attract more attention, they reorgan- 
ized here at Aladison, in the old Assembly Chamber, in 1865, and 
the society has been ia existence since. In regard to the second 
part of this question I would refer the inquirer to onr annual 
report, which contains the names of 350 annual members and 
about 35 life members. If the question meant charter mem- 
bers, that is a different question, that I cannot answer. I do not 
know that we have any other of the original members than 
George J. Kello^ living, I think he is the only living charter 
member of the State Horticultural Society. Mr.'Kello^ is 
this winter on the Pacific coast. 

2. Information wanted on the Eed Cross Currant. 

Mr. Street: I got it from Nebraska and have had it only 
about three years. I think it is one of the largest we have, a 
red currant of good size and bearing well. 

The President: Is it one of the old ones named over! 

Mr. Street: Well there are a good many of those that I am 
not familiar with. It is different from any I have. . 

Mr. Smith: Is it larger than the Prince Albert? 

Mr. Street : A little larger than any on the market, I think. 
It stands up first rate. 

Mr. Underwood : We have not tested the Eed Cross Currant 
in Minnesota very much. I believe some of our Lake Minnetonka 
growers consider it a very good quality, but we have not had it 
long enough to be able to say it is the best currant. We think a 
great deal of the Prince Albert up our way. After trying some 
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of the newer currante, we have fallen back on that as the best 

market currant. 

The President : Who originated the Red Cross, do you know t 
Mr. Underwood : I do not know ; the original stock that we 

got came from Ohio, from Dustin (t) I don't know whether he 

originated it or not,*I do not believe so. 



QUESTION BOX. 

1. Three best varieties winter apples for southern Wisconsin. 
North slope with west protection. 

Mr. Moyle ; In southern Wisconsin nnder those eircumatanees 
if I would plant an orchard from three varieties, I would plant 
Fameuse, MeMahan and Golden Russet. 

2. What kind of soil is adapted for walnuts T 
Mr. Coe : Rather low, rich, black soil. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 



IOWA'S SHARE WITH SEEDLING APPLES. 

Mr. Reeves. 

At the present time we are looking hopefully for the advent 
of not only one apple that shall be a valuable addition to our 
list, but for a list that shall include varieties of high quality for 
all seasons and all the various locations where apple growing has 
been so hazardous in the past. A few years ago we knew not 
where to turn for such a list and all parta of the earth were 
searched in hope of finding ready-made, the varieties we desired. 
We forgot for the time that other sections had produced their 
own varieties from seed and that even New York had her difficul- 
ties until her fruit growers by a liberal planting of seeds, or- 
i^nat«d their own list of apples suited to their eonditiOns^,^j[,, 
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However, with them as with other eastern sections the climate 
was lesa severe than through the west and a hap-hazard planting 
sufficed to bring tjie desired results and no foundation principles 
were studied out to guide those who came later or those of regions 
where the difficulties were greater. 

Having failed to find a ready-made list we have again turned 
to the production of seedlings and now begin to see the solution 
of the problem for us. 

All through the northwest each neighborhood has its seedling 
varieties and every fruit exhibit brings out a number of more or 
less value. Many of these are small, of poor quality, poor grow- 
ers or tender in tree or with some other fault that render them 
of little value. 

But many people are interested in this matter and are plant- 
ing seeds and looking for a prize to come forth. 

Among fruit men the question is often asked, "what is your 
state doing in this work?" I can answer for Iowa that like 
othere states each neighborhood has its seedling orchards and its 
favorites that are locally of great value and many are gaining a 
wider reputation. It would be impossible to name all that are 
claimed to be valuable and worth planting but among the best 
a few may be mentioned. Red Warrior, Prices Choice, Rankin, 
Ivin'a No. 1 and No. 15, Ivin's Pipin, Stuart's Winter, Chis- 
man, Adamson, Greggs, Hinkley, demons, Okoboji, Iowa Green- 
ing, Merritt, Banks, Winfrey, Ideal, Delicious, Old Dubuque, 
the Reigler collection among which are about fifteen valuable 
ones, one of which is a choice sweet apple, the Thompson seed- 
lings long famous, and from Mr. Patten we have Patten's Green- 
ing, Arthur, Eastman, Brilliant, Summer Pear, University, Iowa 
Beauty and many others. 

These named varieties are becoming well known and have de- 
cided merit. Old Dubuque is from a tree found growing near 
Dubuque by the early settlers and is a choice long keeper of 
medium size and should be well known. As to quality Delicious 
is the best ever grown. It is a Madison county seedling and in 
tree appears to be able to stand all through the state. Patten's 
Greening, a sedling of Oldenbui^, is too well known to need 
description here. It is now one of the standards for home use 
and market. It is a choice cooking apple and sells at the high- 
est price and the tree is as reliable as any we have from central 
Iowa far to the north. ^ - , 
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On the college grounds at Ames are several thousand seedlio^ 
of various ages. Many of these are selected seedlings giving 
promise of value ■while a large portion are of known parentage, 
the result of work done by students and others under the super- 
vision of the college and ttie Iowa State Horticultural Society 
and this line of wort is being enlarged each year. Many people 
through the state are planting seed from known crosses or se- 
lected specimens and are on the alert for a valuable find. How- 
ever, it is to C. Q. Patten of Charles City that we must give 
credit for long continued and persistent work in the planting of 
seeds, making numerous crosses and studying the principles 
upon which this work depends. Not Content with simply plant- 
ing and waiting for results he has by long-continued study 
developed rules to aid in the selection of the parents for future 
crosses. He has on his grounds a large number that come from 
such varieties as Pameose, (Oldenburg, Grimes Golden, Johna- 
than, the Russetts, Ben Davis, etc., and among his later seed- 
lings his own Greening figiires largely as a parent. If we had 
nothing outside of his grounds we should have no need of dis- 
couragement, but still he plana to continue and enlarge his worit. 
In the field of producing new varieties he stands as the peer of 
the famous Burbank of California with this difference. Luther 
Burbank is working in a mild climate where nearly every plant 
produced is hardy and will do well in some portion of the field 
he covers. The questicm of hardiness does not enter into his 
calculations until it is time to decide where a new creation is to 
find a field of usefulness. In his mild climate it is comparatively 
easy to produce new fruits but a mild climate will not develop 
hardiness which is the main requirement in this cold prairie 
region. 

Mr. Patten, located in the central portion of a greater prairie 
has a severe and changeable climate to contend with. A new 
variety may possess all the good points required except the 
ability to stand a rigorous climate and it is worthless to him. 

How much greater patience has it required for Mr. Patten to 
study and work away for these thirty-five years with all the 
discouragements that nature has placed in his way and answer 
the remarks of men of lesser faith and works, keeping meiintime 
a brave determination to solve the problem of producing a suit- 
able fruit list and formulate rules to guide others in later years. 

His Greening has already been mentioned. The Brilliant is 
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a pure Fameuse seedling and the best of the many I have seen. 
It shows the improvenient in leaf that seedlings in this climate 
are inclined to and a vigor of tree as well, a seedling of Tetofsky 
and one from the Golden Russett as well as many others show 
the same improvement in leaf and general vigor. 

Among his seedlings from Ben Davis is one crossed with 
Johnathan that is a treasure. The crosses with Grimes Golden 
are among the valuable ones and several of these with a Green- 
ing cross are long keepers, of good size and desirable quality 
and in tree appear to closely follow the Greemng. 

Many others might be mentioned but perhaps this is enough 
to indicate that Iowa is in the procession and trying to do her 
full share in this work. 



QUESTION BOX. 

(1) Which two varieties of plums are best to plant in Sauk 
County, on north slope, clay soil, to fertilize one another? 
Hardy varieties considered! 

Mr. W. A. Toole: I think for a choice I would take Sur- 
prise and Quaker, although there are so many different varie- 
ties that it would be hard to name any two that would best. 

(2) My young apple orchard on rolling clay soil raised a 
crop of wheat last year seeded with clover. Had I better plow 
it in the early spring, or hoe around the trees and plow in June 
and plant to com, thus turning under a crop of clover, as the 
soil needs fertilizing? 

Mr. Goodman 1 Do so by all means, plow under wheat and 
clover and then cultivate the trees well and put in com. Com 
is one of the best crops that can possibly be grown in an orch- 
ard. 

Mr. Chappel : Com or potatoes will do. 

(3) Would you recommend Bordeaux mixture for summer 
leaf blight for the raspberry? 

Mr. Rowe : It will take off your leaves. 

Prof. Beach: I am not sure that I know what trouble the 
gentleman has in mind in speaking of the blight on the Mack 
raspberries. Raspberries I believe are sometimes affected with 
the pear blight, they more often have a leaf spot that makes 
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small spots in the leaves. I do not believe I would undertake 
to answer the question, because I am in the dark as to what 
the gentleman has reference to. 

Mr. Swartz: Jly blackberries looked first rate until about 
picking time, then the leaves turned light and dropped off and 
sometimes that interferes with the crop. They turn yellow, 
they do not turn black. It is gravel soil. 

Prof. Beach : Let me ask you, have you observed the canes, 
have you anthraenose or blight on the canes? 

Mr. Swartz : We have anthraenose, but I do not think that 
is the cause. 

Prof. Beach : In ease of a general yellowing of the leaves 
as you have described, I should look for some root trouble or 
cane trouble that you cannot handle by spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture. I would advise you to send some specimens to 
your experiment station, and let them see what you have to 
contend with and they can advise you what to do with it. 

Mr, Swartz r The canes seem to be strong, the roots seem to 
be strong and nice. The leaves drop right in the picking time. 

Mr. Rowe : I think the trouble is with the roots. I do not 
think the trouble is with the canes. 

(4) If a shy bearing variety of apple is grafted on a heavy 
bearing variety, will it have any effect on the bearing habit of 
the shy one? 

Mr. Periam : The scion carries the blood of the fruit, the 
influence of the stock upon the graft is very slight. It is a 
question that is open yet, as far as I am informed, and prob- 
ably always will be ; it is a very deep physiological question. 

Mr. Brackett : I think that in grafting, a tree that is a very 
strong grower and for that reason does not come into bear- 
ing so young, might be grafted onto a stock that would dwarf 
it somewhat and make it bear more readily. 

The Secretary: This question relates wholly to hearing. 

The President: Prof. Brown, can you give us some light on 
this question? 

Prof. Brown: Prom my observation, and as far as we are 
able to learn from those who have studied the subject very 
thoroughly, there is no great influence in regard to shy bear- 
ing of fruit, of the stock upon the scion. There is supposed to 
be some influence on quality where a scion is grafted upon a 
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Mr. Moyle : I think we will have to admit that as a rule a 
shy hearing variety grafted upon a heavy bearing variety will 
affect the shy bearer and make it bear, simply for this reason : 
Let us reason back, what is the result, what is the growth of 
the tree, that as a nile, is a heavy bearer? We find as a mat- 
ter of course 'hat that is a slow grower, and it has that in- 
fluer.?^, /f a shy bearer is grafted upOD a heavy bearer, to check 
the growth, and as a consequence of that we will get fruit 
earlier on our shy bearing variety. That has been my exper- 
ience. 

Mr. Goodman : It will depend on whether the shy bearing 
of that variety was on account of its rapid growth, or whether 
it was on account of the lack of pollen, or upon lack of fer- 
tilization. That would be the point to be considered, whether 
or not it was due to the fact that the tree grew too rapidly. 
If it was just because of the growth of the tree, then if it were 
grown on a tree that would dwarf it or check it a little, that 
would cause it to fruit better, anything of that kind. If a tree 
does not bear, make it bear. There is no tree but what you 
can make bear, and bring them into bearing yourself, either 
by very heavy summer pruning, or by girdling and girdling 
is as good a way to treat an orchard if it does not bear as 
cultivation, or to improve in any other way, and we use gird- 
ling as part of our orchard work just as much as we do prun- 
ing, just as much as we do cultivating, so that if this variety 
is deficient in pollen, or not a self-fertilizer, why, that is one 
question, and if it is because of rapid growth, that you can 
overcome by grafting on a slower growing variety, or by gird- 
ling the tree. 

Mr. Smith : One object of that question was to know if there 
is anybody here that hag practiced that and knew whether 
it worked? I do not care especially in that about the theories, 
the why and wherefore, I want to know the facts, and what 
led to that question is this fact: We have growing. side by 
side, aboiit eight feet apart, a Grimes Golden and Duchess apple 
trees. The Duchess bears as the Duchess would do, and the 
Grimes Golden grows about, as far as I can make out, as they 
usually do, not any to speak of. and a few years ago I took a 
couple of slips of the Grimes Golden and stuck them into the 
Duchess, forgot all about them ; a few years after I noticed 
they were full of apples, and the thought came to me, as that 
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Duchess made that Grimies Golden graft bear, whether there 
was an influence of any kind there that could be made use of. 

Prof. Brown : I would like to enlarge upon that a little, and 
say that many times trees that are shy bearing in themselves, 
say, like the Baldwin, one that I am very familiar with, if 
planted in gardens composed entirely of Baldwins, they will 
not have very good crops, but if they are top-grafted with 
trees that are poUenizers, then they are good bearers. Now, 
this whole matter may not be a setting of a scion into a cer- 
tain stock, but it may be a matter of eross-pollenization ; that is 
what it is in most cases. 

Mr, Hatch : I want to arise to correct one mistake that is be- 
ing made. It is taken for granted that the fast growing varie- 
ties are all shy bearers, which is not the fact. The McMahan'a 
white is one of the sti'ongest growers we have, and one of the 
heaviest bearers, and there are other varieties just the same. 

The President: I want to say that perhaps in your putting 
that seion in there, you got a hardier scion than it would have 
been on the parent tree, and that perhaps the winters affected 
the parent tree so that it would not bear as much. 

Mr. Periani : That is another phase of the question. 

(5) What is the matter with strawberries that causes the 
leaf to commence rolling up soon after they commence bloom- 
ing, and dry up before the berries ripen ? 

Mr. Richardson : I should say that that is the leaf roller, if 
I understand the disease right, something that is very perva- 
lent is this state. It is not doing a great deal of damage at the 
present time, but that seems to me to be the symptoms of leaf 
roller. I know the leaf curls up tight, if you open it up you 
will find inside the leaf roller, which is a small green worm. 
That is one of the problems that I think them strawberry grow- 
ers of Wisconsin will have to face at the present time, it seems 
to me the leaf roller is one of the most dangerous enemies we 
have got to fight in the strawberry business. 

Mr. Crawford : I was at the Ohio Experiment Station last 
June to see their berries, and perhaps one-half of all the varie- 
ties they had were curled up in that way, not only curled up, 
but mouldy ; they were in very bad shape. They do not seem to 
understand yet just what it is. What they had is not the 
leaf roller, we are acquainted with that, but it was a very se- 
rious matter. It is a new plantation on land that had been ,^1 , 
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used for vegetables, and the plants were in very bad shape, 
some varieties did not have one good sound leaf in them. 

The President : What is your solution for that I 

Mr. Crawford : Well, I have not any. 

Mr. Periam ; The natural solution would be that the garden 
ground was excessively rich in humus and that might produce a 
I'ungous disease. 

Mr. Brackett: I have been in the strawberry business all 
my life and have had a great deal of experience in Iowa, 
Sotith Dakota and in Minnesota, and more particularly in South 
Dakota, where we have our strawberries go into winter quar- 
lera dry, the ground is perfectly dry, and in such cases as that 
we have a great deal of root killing ; while it may not kill the 
plant out entirely, it kills a majority of the roots; your crown 
may be alive and enough of the roots alive to start the plant 
into growth, it will throw out a few small leaves and sometimes 
the blossom bud will come open and the berries will form, it 
may be so, you will not get any blossom, and it may be so it 
will form a blossom and form fruit and may be you will get 
one picking off the vines, and your vines dry right out and 
your crop will dry out in short order. But if you will investi- 
gate that, nine times out of ten it is caused by the roots being 
injured by winter. I have seen acres of berries that have been 
hurt in that way, both in Dakota and Minnesota, and last 
winter that was the trouble with our strawberry crop in Min- 
nesota; our crowns came out iu the spring looking well and 
they started to grow, but in digging the plants we found a 
great many of the roots were injured, and when they came to 
fruiting we got one picking, and then the leaves shriveled up 
and dried up. 

Further questions on strawberries were postponed, to be con- 
sidered in connection with the other strawberry subjects on the 
program. 
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WEDNESDAY—MOKNING SESSION. 



REPORT OP DELEGATE FROM EUREKA LOCAL SO- 
CIETY. 

Eva Loope. 

To the officers and members of the Wisconsin State Horticul- 
tural Society : 

Rushford Ilorticnltural and Improvement Society was organ- 
ized on Feb. 19, 1893^ and we have been very much alive all 
these thirteen years. 

We now have a membership of about 63. We lost one faith- 
ful member by death, last May, one who was always in his 
place and who will be greatly missed as a charter member of 
the state society. I refer to Ilcnry Floyd, one of the most 
enthusiastic and untiring workers our society possessed. 

,We hold our regular meetings on the first Saturday in 
every month and the kind leading members generally have a 
fine dinner for us. 

You have all noticed, no doubt, how our state meeting is al- 
most exclusively composed of men but in our local society the 
women are in the majority and keep up the interest by their 
untireing efforts. 

La.st June we had a strawberry festival and later we held a 
fniit and a flower show. Both were well attended, and much 
interested was manifested. 

Luther Burbank of California was made a most interesting 
topic at a couple of our meetings. Our president for the year 
of 1906' has not yet been elected as we failed to hold any meet- 
ing this year — so the old officers hold over Dr. Loope, presi- 
dent and II. II. G, Bradt, secretary. 
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REPORT OF DELEGATE FROM OMRO HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

Mrs. Jas. Stead. 

Ombo, Wis., Feb. "2, 1906. 

The Omro Horticultural Society respect fully submits the 
following report for the past year. 

Our society has held eleven meetings and our programs 
for the year have been both instructive and interesting. "Wo 
have a membership of 70 besides a fair attendance of the 
young people who assist in the programs at different times. 

At the Annual Meeting held January 12, the following offi- 
cers were elected; 

President — Henry Ross. 

Vice President— A. Marshall. 

Secretary — Mrs. Jas. Stead. 

Treasurer — Mrs. W. J. Jenkins. 

Delegate to Winter Meeting, Mrs. Jos. D. Treleven; Alter- 
nate Delegate to Winter Meeting, Mrs. A. B. Preese ; Execu- 
ive Board :^Chas. Oak, W. Ward, Mrs. Lester Stead and Mrs. 
A. Hyde. 



REPORT OF ALGOMA SOCIETY. 

L. J. Atiiearn. 

To the Officers and lilembera of the Wisconsin State Horticul- 
tural Society: 

The Algoma Horticultural Improvement Association has 
just closed the sixth year of its existance, a year marked by 
harmony and good works. 

The society had at the close of the year an enrollment of 
about seventy-five members. 

The officers for 1906 elected at the December meeting are; 
President, J. C, Davis, Vice President, Austin Payton, Secre- 
tary, S. J. Athearn, Treasurer Chas, Phillipson. 

Following are the members of the executive committee who 
are appointed by the president and who with the offi«eTs,foRil,-, 
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ihe executive board; John Athearn, Mrs. Jesaie Moon, Geo. 
Jones and Mrs. E. A. DuBoise. 

The society meets regularly on the second Tuesday of each 
month. All the meetings are held at Grange hall which is lo- 
cated about two miles west of the city of Oshkosh. 

This hall has many advantages as a place of meeting over a 
private residence that io the opinion of the members, amply 
repay the cost of rental which is $2 per evening. It brings 
the members all together in one room facing the president's 
desk so that all may hear, see and pay attention to the pro- 
gram. There are sheds for the protection of teams during the 
meetings and the hall is provided with facilities for serving 
the basket lunches which are served at each meeting. 

Besides the regular monthly meetings there is an annual 
public dinner which is given sometime in March, These 
events are always well attended and are made an occasion for 
recruiting our membership. 

Our society learned with pleasure early last season that our 
invitation to the state society to hold its summer meeting 
in Oshkosh had been accepted. The various committees ap- 
pointed to make arrangements for the summer meeting worked 
faithfully and harmoniously to make the summer meeting of 
August 29, 1905 a success. 

The expense incurred in the entertainment of the state so- 
ciety placed our society slightly in debt, but a small assess- 
ment on the members followed by a successful box social en- 
abled our society to meet all its obligations and have a small 
balance in the treasury at the end of the year. 

The discussions in our society are not confined strictly to 
horticultural topics, as oiir membership contains patrons of all 
branches of agriculture. Informal exhibits of fruits, flowers 
and vegetables are made at the meetings in season. 

The practical discussions — many of our members being suc- 
cessful horticulturalists — the social feature and the educative 
parliamentary practice are among the features that make our 
society popular in this community. 
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REPORT OP THE WAUPACA COUXTY IIORTICULTailAL 
SOCIETY. 

W. H. HOLUES. 

The Waupaca County Horticultural Society has its head- 
quarters at the county seat, Waupaca City, though we often 
hold our meetings at the homes of our members. There are no 
local societies at present in the county. The county society 
was formerly the Waupaca Horticultural Society and Improve- 
ment Association. We have about one hundred names on the 
rolls of the present organization. One meeting was held 
January 27th, 1905 at which time a splendid talk was given by 
A. J. Philips of West Salem on Wisconsin seedling apples in 
general and Waupaca county seedling apples in particular. 
Other interesting talks were given by Mr. Barnes of Arctic nur- 
sery fame. Dr. Frost of Chicago and Rev. P. A, Hayward of 
Waupaca and Mr. Holmes paid a tribute to the late 0. G. Secor 
the originator of the Secor strawberry. 

Another splendid meeting was held at Mr. S. S. Chandler's 
October 10, 190ij, the day Prof. Sandsten dug across sections 
of the experimental potato field showing the results of 
sprayed and unsprayed potatoes. It is needless to say the re- 
sults were in favor of spraying, a bulletin of which is or will 
soon be issued telling the exact readings and results. Apple.'^ 
were also exhibited from orchards sprayed and not sprayed 
showing that the orchard should not be neglected any more 
than the potato patch. The results in more dollars to the or- 
chardist as well as to the potato raiser should be an incentive 
to spraying. 

At our meetings the wants of the "inner man" are never 
overlooked as the good suppers prepared by the lady members 
always attest. • 

The following officers were elected at a meeting held Janu- 
ary 27, 1906 at the Park Hotel in Waupaca City. 

President, W. II. Holmes. 

1st vice president, Mrs. Ilollis Gibson, Lind. 

2nd vice president, Mrs. A. D. Barnes, Waupaca. 

Secretary, Ray Barnes, Waupaca. 

Delegate to the state meeting, Madison, Feb. S, 7, 3, Mrs. 
A. D. Barnes, Waupaca. C (X^'jlc 
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REPORT OP THE LAKE GENEVA GARDENER'S AND 
FOREMEN'S ASSOCIATION. 

Albert II. Ebupkb. 

Mr, President, Ladies and GeuUemen : As the delegate 
from Lake Geneva, representing the Lake Geneva Gardener's 
and Poreman 's Asssociation, it gives me great pleasure to sub- 
mit my report, herewith. Lake Geneva is well known on ac- 
count of its many fine and large estates and the homes of 
wealthy people surrounding the lake from one end to the other. 
The gardeners on these country places, seeing that much 
was to bfi gained through the exchange of experiences and new 
ideas organized themselves into an associaljon on March 4, 
1905 with the following object in view — to increase the inter- 
est in gardening, to make exhibits of flowers and vegetables 
at seasonable times and furnish each other with reliable infor- 
mation pertaining to gardening. 

At our first meeting the association had thirty two members 
and has since increased to forty-five. We meet on' the first 
and third Saturday of each month and although some of the 
members live from five to six miles away, many of them make 
it a point to attend these meetings which are nearly all made 
profitable and enjoyable to the members by showing flowers, 
fruits and vegetables and the reading of papers especially 
prepared for the association. It is one of our rules that every- 
thing for exhibition at our meetings must be correctly labeled. 
During the season were shown the first sweet peas on June 
17, var.. Earliest of All and Lady Spenser, also Campanula 
persicifolia, Hauchera sanguinea. Peonies and Cos lettuce. On 
August 19th, there were on exhibition some splendid spikes 
of Gladiolus princeps. On September 16 and 23 were shown 
fine collections of dahlias of all types and on October 7th the 
first chrj'santhemums were shown grown out of doors, var,. 
Glory of Pacific, Polly Rose, Mrs. AVhilden, Omega and the 
Queen &s well as a fine collection of grapes, and on January 
6 some fine bunches of green house grown sweet peas. These 
-lad been sown October 15th and were therefore in bloom about 
seventy-five days later. 
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The following papers were read aad discussed at our meet- 
ings: 

The Propagation and Growing of Exh. Cbrysaiithemum pot 
plants by John Sligh. 

The Culture and Propagation of Carnations by Ales. John- 
son. 

The Forcing of the ■following Vegetables : Potatoes, Cauli- 
flower, Peas, Snap -Beans, Spinach, Beets, Head Lettuce, 
Onions, Kadish and Carrots. 

The Crowing of Strawberries in frames, both papers pre- 
pared by A. J. Smith, 

A paper on iWild Flowers by William Longland. 

The Cultivation of the Grape-vine out-of-doors by James 
Balsden. 

The Cultivation of Melons Under Glass by Henry Tollman. 

Hardy Pereunials by J. Iliggins, Lincoln Park, Chicago. 

The Growing of Chrysanthemums out-of-doors by Prank 
Kuhns. 

The Peony by A. J. Smith. 

Then we have each month a paper on Seasonable Fruits pre- 
pared by some member. At the Mid-Summer Fair of which 
you have probably heard and with which we are afBliated, we 
made a display of flowers and vegetables which exceeded the 
expectation of every visitor. The following is an item from the 
L. G. News: "It is enough to say of the floral and vegetable 
exhibit that it was one of the finest ever held at any agricul- 
tural fair. The floral collections arranged for greatest effect 
were certainly in the highest state of art and attracted the at- 
tention and evoked the admiration of every one. Our con- 
gratulations to our Lake Geneva gardeners for this greatest 
of Fair hits." 

In November on the 3rd and 4th we gave a flower or rather 
a Chrysanthemum show which proved financially as well as 
socially a great success. The premiums awarded were blue, 
red and white ribbons and some cash premiums offered by 
some of the shore residents. These premiums and the knowl- 
edge that all exhibits would be judged according to points by 
a competent judge made the competition keen and brought 
forth the best efforts of the gardeners and so added greatly to 
the success of our show. Wc closed the flower show with a 
banquet for the members and their visitors. At( 6ur. iMJSt 
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meeting it was decided to make the chrysanthemum show an 
annual event in our association and we have already prepared 
the schedule list for . this year. "We have arranged to dis- 
tribute ehrysanthemum cuttings among the school children of 
Lafee Geneva and will offer suitable premiums for the best 
plants grown by them by next fall. Prom the aforesaid you 
will perceive we are busy people, but still we found time to 
visit several nurseries and green houses. Last summer we 
made two trips around the lake with our families visiting the 
estates of our fellow gardeners. 

At our organization the following officers were elected: 

President, A. J. Smith, gardener for J. J. Mitchel. 

Vice President, Alex. Johnson, gardener for R. F. Crane. 

Secretary, John Tiplady, gardener for H, H. Porter. 

Treasurer, Prank Kuehne, gardener for 0. W. Potter. 

Delegate to Windsor Meeting, Albert Reupke. 

We are proud of our Treasurer's report, which shows: 

In receipts from March i, 1905 to September 1st . . $148 50 
i from same date 68 25 



Leaving a balance of $80 25 

Then we gave our flower show on Febniary 1st 1906 and our 

treasury shows an income of $561 75 

and an expenditure of 327 92 

Balance $233 83 

$150 of this was put aside as a reserve fund to furnish the 
premiums at our next flower show. 

Last June we had the pleasure of joining the State Horticul- 
tural Society and in the name of our association I wish to 
thank the society for the courtesies shown us and to extend 
to all an invitation to our Mid-Summer Pair and Chrysanthe- 
mum' Show, as well as to any of our regular meetings if you 
should be in the neighborhood. 
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REPORT OF DELEGATE TO ILLINOIS. 
W. A. Toole. 

Your delegate to the Illinois State Ilortieultural Society was 
well entertained and reports a very enjoyable time. 

This being the fiftieth anniversary of the organization of 
the society, considerable time was spent in reminiscence of 
pioneer days and reviews of the development of different lines 
of horticulture and related subjects during the past fifty 
years. None of the original members of the society are now 
living, though there were a number present who wore the 
"pioneer member" badge. 

To a young man of the present day the enormous strides in 
horticultural progress during the fifty years considered was a 
surprise when so many illustrations were furnished together. 
The florist trade, the apple and small fruit industry, and mar- 
ket gardening have grown to very large size, and knowledge 
of the best means to combat insect pests and plant diseases, 
also methods of transporting and .preserving fruit have de- 
veloped from almost nothing during this time. 

Besides the strictly historical papers, time was found to pre- 
sent much other valuable information. Probably the most not- 
able thought brought out in the strawberry discussion, was, 
that to the commercial grower it is much more profitable to let 
the other fellow do the testing of new varieties. Owing to the 
fact that the strawberry plant will not grow well if planted 
so that the crown is too low or too high the transplanting ma- 
chine does not find favor among Illinois strawberry men. 

Bitter rot of the apple has received much careful investiga- 
tion by the Illinois Experiment Station. This disease is not 
so troublesome in "Wisconsin as it is south of us, yet at times it 
may become serious. The first infection of the fruit comes 
from cankered limbs and from mummified fruits left hanging 
on the trees over winter. Secondary infection may follow 
from the first infected fniit. Prevention consists in removing 
cankered limbs and mummified fruits and repeated sprayings 
with a fungicide. Much more careful spraying seems to be 
done in the commercial orchards in Blinois than the y 
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heard of in Wiseonsin. Dust spray was pronounced a failure 
when a fungicide was used and of very little use in combatting 
the codling moth. 

A very pleasing feature of the meetings was the strong 
spirit of mutual helpfulness shown by both the horticultural 
society and the experiment station. 

"While this was very much an apple growers' convention, or- 
namental horticulture and market gardening also received at- 
tention. Though there was some discusssion as to varieties of 
apples, most of the time devoted to apple talk was spent on 
spraying. 

The fruit display was large and very interesting, but few 
Wisconsin varieties were represented and the coloring and 
size of these were not equal to good Wisconsin specimens oE 
the same varieties, such as are shown upon our tables. Their 
manner of arranging plates in the exhibits of fruit was very 
satisfactory. All competing plates of one variety were ar- 
ranged together instead of grouping all the plates of one exi 
hibitor. The re-arranging was done by a committee imme- 
diately after the entry books were closed. This method of ar- 
rangement would not be practical .where sweepstakes are of- 
fered. 

It was decided to judge fruit at future meetings by the use 
of a score card, the one recommended by the Massachusetts 
Board of Agriculture being adopted for present use. 

The question box was a decided success at this meeting; it 
was put in charge of a competent man who distributed paper 
and collected the questions each day and who also lead in the 
discussions. A question box seems desirable where well 
handled, otherwise it is a flat failure. 

A banquet was held which was well attended and it proved 
a very enjoyable occasion, presenting as it did, another side of 
the generally versatile horticulturist. 

Your delegate was rather amused sometimes at the remarks 
of some of the citizens of Central and Southern Illinois who 
seemed to believe Wisconsin and the north pole have much 
the same climate and consequently that there is but little 
chance for fruit growing in this state. 
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REPORT OF DELEGATE TO IOWA. 
William Hanchbtt. 

It was with a feeling of unalloyed pleasure that I received 
Secretary Cranefield's notice that I had been honored with the 
appointment as delegate to the Des Moines meeting to be held 
December 12th to 14th 1905, for I must confess to a longing to 
explore new fields and discover whether or not the horticultur- 
ist there belonged to the same class as Wisconsin people. I 
arrived at Des Moines early on the morning of December 12th 
and took my way to the appointed headquarters as a gathering 
throng of earnest looking men gave notice that the crowd had 
commenced to arrive, and that horticulturists were the same 
earnest, enerj^etic men the world over. 

The time alloted the several sessions was well filled and the 
discussions interesting and spirited. 

The directors from the several districts reported all classes 
of fruit vines and trees were in excellent condition through the 
state. 

The discussion on spraying brought out the fact that where 
ever thorough work had been done that the results had been 
very beneficial, numerous instances being cited where thor- 
ough work during the past unfavorable season had been re- 
warded with a handsome return on an orchard while neglect 
had given no return whatever. 

From the discussion on fire blight I discovered that they 
have just as many theories in Iowa regarding it as we have in 
Wisconsin, but would not be willing to concede that they have 
any more. 

The general complaint of the small fruit grower was low 
prices and small profits. 

One gentleman found it profitable to can his strawberries 
when the price dropped below $1.25 per 24 qt. ease ; he used for 
this work an outfit that be made himself at a cost of $50.00, 
with which he could can 1,000 to 1,500 quarts a day. 

I was very much pleased at the practical businesslike turn 
all discussions took. The discussion on cold storage brought 
out the estimate that could the orchardists of Iowa by proper 
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cold storage facilities and by raising suitable varieties, supply 
the urban population with winter apples it would make a sav- 
ing to the state of $1,500,000.00 per annum and estimating that 
the rural population consumed as much per capita the saving 
would be over $5,000,000.00 per annum. 

Would not some carefully gathered statistics of this kind bo 
of value to our state. There were over 600 plates of fruit on 
fxhibitin at the meeting. The banquet given at the Savery 
Wednesday evening was a very enjoyable affair, and this re- 
port would not be complete without a mention of it. 



. REPORT OP DELEGATE TO N. E. IOWA. 
CnAS. L. Pearson. 

The N. E. Iowa Horticultural Society held its annual meeting 
in Hampton December 19-20 and 21st; W. H. Guilford pre- 
sided and John C. Ferris was secretary. 

The delegates were warmly recived and hospitably enter- 
tained. The local attendance at this meeting was light. The 
total attendance averaging about thirty-five for each session. 

The papers read were short and to the point, up to data 
methods of fruit culture were advocated and the discussions 
were spirited and keen. 

Hampton is a beautiful little city of three thousand people 
and no saloons in sight. The surrounding country is dotted 
with groves of trees and the substantial farm buildings denote 
prosperity. Considerable fruit is grown near Hampton, 500 
bushels of strawberries were marketed by N. E. Ferris last 
season. They were of the Jones variety originated by himself. 
We heard of one resident who sold $900 worth of wealthy 
apples from 100 trees. Another local fruit enthusiast had re- 
cently ordered $4,125 worth of plum trees, he was not present 
at the meeting. We hardly think it worth while for the nur- 
serymen here to go to Iowa hunting for like chances to sell 
trees, 

Hampton is proud of its green-house and the owner Mr. Ed. 
Curtis, who has by strenuous endeavor climbed the rugged , 
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pathway of sueeess— takes pleasure in showing visitors tho 
blooming beauties which thrive beneath 10,500 square' feet of 
glass. There were about one hundred plates of apples exhib- 
ited at the meeting some of the best being "Patten's Seedlings." 

In his paper on "The evolution of the apple" C. G. Patten 
said that in the process of cross pollenizaticn he could control 
the color of the apple he wiKhed to produce and could also con- 
trol the form of the tree. 

Prof. Beach told how the fruit grower could overcome some 
of his troubles by proper attention to sprayinp. He also gave 
an interesting demonstration on preparing the liquid Bordeaux 
mixture showing that each ingredient — the lime and the blue. 
stone — should be dissolved and fully dilluted before mixing 
together, 

Elmer Beeves advocated the dust spray, claiming that it 
could he purchased ready for use, was easily applied and did 
the business. 

In the discussion on trimming sec. Wesley Green of the state 
society said: "Don't trim your orchards severely, don't cut 
oS large lirnks, thin out the small limbs to let the sunlight in, 
and in a commercial orchard head the trees low." 

C. Berthelsen, delegate from Minnesota, said he had cut off 
all the limbs in an orchard of Hibernal and grafted in Wealthy 
with satisfactory resnltf. 5Ir. Bertheisen said the favorite 
varieties of apples in his locality are — Duchess, Lowland 
Ea.spberry. Wealthy, Patten's Greening and N. W. Greening. 

Elmer Reeves gave the following as a list of fruit adapted 
to northern Iowa, Apples^ — Dnobess, Wealthy, N. W. Greening, 
and Patten's Greening, lie also spoke highly of Windsor Chief 
and Brilliant. 

Plums — Desoto and Wyant. 

Cherries — Karly Richmond and Montmorency. 

Cun-ants^Yictoria and White grape. 

Gooseberrief: — Ilowland and Downing. 

Grapes — Concord, W(irden and Jloore's Early. 

Strawberries — Warfield. Diinlap luid Crescent. 

Raspberries — Turner, Cuthbert, Older and Kansas. 

Blackberries — Snyder. 

B. Blakenism of Decornb, Iowa f^aid there were hut few 
farnrs in his locality without apples, Wealthj' and Fatten 'g 
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Greening are favorites, pears are a failure, peaches no good, 
strawberries yield heavily and prices range low. 

Prof. Van Houghton of southern Iowa talked on cold stor- 
age. Apples should be cooled over night before being placed 
in cold storage. The Wealthy is exceptionally good for keep- 
ing in this way. Cave cellars were recommended for storing 
fruit. They should he covered with three or four feet of 
earth and air admitted by an underground pipe and should 
have a small air chimney at the top. 

The president's address recommended that papers be as- 
signed six months previous to the date of nest meeting. The 
members voted to adopt this rule. 

These officers were elected for the next year. President, 
C. G. Patten; Vice President, C. P. Gardner; Secretary, C. H, 
True; Treasurer, E. Blakeman. 

The next meeting will be held in Charles City. 



REPORT OF DELEGATE TO MINNESOTA. 

E. P. Sandsten. 

Through the kindness of this society I was appointed a dele- 
gate to the meeting of the Minnesota State Horticultural so- 
ciey. The meeting on the whole was both profitable and in- 
teresting. It was held in the First Unitarian Church and the 
facilities for handling the crowd and the exhibit was very 
good, but so far as the general attendance was concerned it 
was a disappointment. It was told by the secretary that the 
membership of the society is nearly 2000, while the attendance 
was not larger than is here today. Many of the old pioneers 
were present as usual, prominent among them Mr. Wyman, 
Mr. EUiott, Mr. O'Brien, Mr. Yanhke, Mr. Latham, Mr. Loring, 
and our Mr. Phillips and Mr. Kellogg of Wisconsin. 

The program was extended over three days and it was too 
full to permit of a full discussion of the various topics handled, 
and I think a mistake was made in trying to cover to much 
ground. One part of the program was given over to the nur- 
sery men and their customers. This part proved exceedingly 
interesting and brought out facts which the fruit growers H>- -,-»-?[> 
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general are not acquainted with, though the couseusus of opin- 
ion was that the nursepymen and the fruit grower having the 
same object in view should be honest with one another. The 
promiscuous employment of agents was discussed as a menace 
to substantial progress. It seems that our society could profit- 
ably devote a half day to this subject in a future program. 

The impression an outsider would gain from attending the 
Minnesota meeting would be that Minnesota horticulturists 
have gone apple mad, while Minnesota members may accuse 
us of going plum mad. Apple seedlings were the most absorb- 
ing topic and the exhibit showed evidence of great activity 
among fruit growers and farmers in the production of new 
seedlings. The exhibits were exceptionally large and fine, es- 
pecially so was the collection of seedling apples. I think that 
the Minnesota people have stolen a march on us in having their 
meetings in December, as they can then make a better exhibit 
of fruit than we can in February. We can only exhibit fruit 
that has been kept in storage or a few of our winter apples. 
Whether any direct gain results from having the meeting in 
December instead of February is an open question but I think 
it worth while for us to consider. 

There were two prominent apple seedlings exhibited. These 
two seedlings are now being propagated and distributed. There 
is also a seedling shown by Mr. Perkins of Goodhue County 
that stands very high and is now being extensively tested. 
This seedling is in line for the prize offered by the society for 
the best winter seedling. 

The liberal prizes offered by the society for the production 
of apples and plums is beginning to bring results. Besides 
the prizes for apples there are two prizes for plums, one for 
$1,000 and another for $100. 

Eeferring to the question of membership, I was impressed 
with the fact that while the membership in the Minnesota so- 
ciety is very large the attendance was relatively small and I 
firmly believe that the strength and usefulness of the society 
does not lie entirely in the number but in the enthusiasm and 
activity of the workers. 

One criticism I would make on the meeting is the generality 
of the topics discussed and I heartily want to second our sec- 
retary's idea of the program, namely, that so far as possible 
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each paper presented at the meeting shall stand as a monogram 
or a thesis on that subject for a long time to come. It should, 
as far as possible, be a finished product printed for future 
reference. In this way only can permanent good be derived 
from the report and a history of horticulture in each state be 
recorded. 

Another fact was brought back to me with greater force 
than ever, namely that while discussions in many instances arc 
for the enlightenment of others, they are in other instances 
mere discussions of personal opinion which are hardly profit- 
able since seldom two persons agree. Each speaker is insist- 
ent that he is right in his opinion— the fact is that we are all 
right according to our own opinion. 

"When we consider Minnesota's position on the map and her 
age as a settled state, I think that she has a right to be justly 
proud of her achievements. She will some day be able to 
teach her more favorite sister states the secret of profitable 
fruit growing. 

The closing climax of the meeting was the banquet Thurs- 
day night, December 23rd. At this meeting a number of 
toasts were given, Mr. Phillips and Mr. Kellogg responding in 
their usual happy mood. Prof. Hansen of South Dakota 
gave a very interesting talk on Luther Burbank and his work. 
He dwelt at some length on the achievements of Mr. Burbank 
and upon the favorite soil and climatic conditions under which 
he is carrying on his labor. He was not able, however, to get 
from Mr. Burbank any direct pointers as to how he accom- 
plished his marvelous results. Mr. Hansen's opinion was that 
Mr. Burbank's success was attributable to his intimate knowl- 
edge of plant individuals, his ability to judge the value of a 
seedling while in its infancy, and to the favorable soil and 
climatic conditions. The height of the discussion was en- 
gendered when the question was brought up of extending the list 
of the best apples for the state. The principal warriors were 
Professor Green and Mr. ,Wyman. On the whole, the meeting 
was one long to be remembered by those in attendance. 
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REPORT OF DELEGATE TO iNOKTIIERN ILLINOIS, 
Mb. M. Y. Sfbbbece. 

It was my good fortune to be appointed delegate to the 
the Northern Illinois Society, which was held December 7 to 
8 at Harvard, Illinois. The eonveution was held in the Opera 
House, with a good attendance and much interest majaifested. 
The members seemed to feel that they wanted to gain more 
knowledge along the line of work that they are engaged in. 
The display of fruit was good; the apples, such as Jonathan, 
Wealthy, Pewaukee, Grimes Golden, Ben Davis and euch varie- 
ties as that they had fine specimens of, and a nice showing of 
pears, I think about six varieties. Their exhibit of canned 
fruit was nice, and a very fine show of seed corn, which was 
not on the list for premiums, but they made a fine exhibit, the 
finest I ever saw. Their vegetable show was not very exten- 
sive, but they bad good specimens. 

Senator Dunlap gave them an able address on Successes and 
Failures of Fruit Growing. Sir, Sehermerhorn, of Southern Il- 
linois, gave them an able paper on spraying, showing the bene- 
fits, the profits and losses in the proper care of an orchard. 
He spoke of one man who had sold his crop on the trees for 
$1,200, that orchard had been properly eared for, and, the man 
gathered the apples and took '2,C00 barrels of apples from the 
trees, so they grow quite a few apples down there. Another 
man I think was a Chicago man who had bought a farm and 
had not eared for his orchard, perhaps thought spraying did 
not pay, or had not the time, and he got this gentleman to go 
with him and estimato for him what he should ask for his 
apples, he wanted to sell on the trees also, and he said when 
he got within sight of the orchard he could not see a leaf on 
the trees, that he concluded there was something wrong, and 
he went through the orchard, examined it thoroughly, and he 
said he could not find five apples on a tree that would sell for 
a number 2; I guess the insects were doing better work down 
there than they are in Wisconsin. And the old fellow was very 
anxious as to what he should ask for his orchard, and he finally 
said, "If you can get $25 for your crop, you had better sell." 
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And the man who bought gathered the apples and he was out 
$40 on the purchase price, so that it seems to me it demon- 
strated fully the value of spraying, and I believe to-day that 
the question of spraying is the leading question among fniit 
growers. Mrs. Hey, of the Society, had an able paper on 
"Home Adornment," and Mr, Kaukin of the State University, 
gave them an able talk on the American Farm Boy. The only 
objection I could find was that he did not tell ua how to make 
a smart boy out of a lazy one. The la.st evening was given 
over to the young people, and there was music and recitations 
and a very enjoyable evening was had. The Society re-elected 
President Thomp«on, who I believe is the right man in the 
right place. I believe that he is the lever that has raised North- 
ern Illinois Society to its present standard, and 1 look back to 
this meeting as one of the bright spots along life's pathway. 
Now, I hope that our State Society will extend the right hand 
of fellowship to the visiting members and delegates from other 
states and accord them such a hearty welcome that they will 
feel that there are worse wild animals to meet than the Wis- 
consin Badger. 



REPORT OF 1905 MEETINO OP AMERICAN POMOLOGI- 
CAL SOCIETY. 

S. II. Marshall. 

Mr. President and Members of the State Horticultural Society; 
The Twenty-ninth Biennial meeting of the American Pomo- 
logical Society was held at the Coates House, Kansas City, Sept. 
19, 20, 21, 1905. The meeting was opened the 19th at 8 P. M-, 
and immediately adjourned to the dining room where the So- 
ciety was served a most elaborate banquet tendered them by 
the citizens of Kansas City. The speeches were good and some 
of them very witty. Kansas City is growing and thriving 
very fast. The city is built on a hill of stone where houses 
can be built with the rock excavated from the cellar. They 
have a most extensive and np to date trolley system and we 
were given a chance to see it and the city by a ride all over 
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its lines oue beautiful afternoon. Any one interested can re- 
fer to the pictures on the President's desk whicli have been 
left there for your inspection. 

The Society opened for business the morning of Sept. 20th 
when the mayor made an address of welcome which was ably 
ref.ponded to by Mr. Parker Earle, upon behalf of the Society. 
Mr. Watroiis, of Dcs Moines, Iowa, was elected chairman as 
President Hale did not come. After listening to the reports 
of the secretary and treasurer of the various committees. Prof. 
Albert Dickens, of Kansas Agricultural Collejje, read a paper 
"American Plum in Kansas." As the climatic conditions in 
this state differ so 'from ours, there was little in this paper of 
value to north-western growers. In the discussion which fol- 
lowed Mr. Munsoa, of Texas, claimed that most of the Amer- 
icannos winter killed with them. Mr. Watrous, of Iowa, found 
it impossible to dispose of his crop this past summer. He did 
not agree with Mr. Munson, but claimed that the trees referred 
to had summer killed, not winter killed. This paper was fol- 
lowed by several that were of no practical value to Horticul- 
turists in Wisconsin. C. H. Williamson, of Illinois, chairman 
of the committee on Grading and Inspecting Fruits said that 
his committee were not ready to recommend any rules as yet, as 
it was very difficult to formulate a set that would be applicable 
to all parts of the country. Mr. Joe A. Burton, of Orleans, 
Ind., read a most interesting paper iipon cultivation of Orch- 
ards as practiced by him in raising apples that won him a 
silver medal at Paris and a golden medal at St. Louis. From 
117 trees of Grimes Golden that produced him half a crop of 
fruit the year before he sold $1,750 worth of fruit this season. 
He does not believe in clean cultivation in rich land when 
there is liable to be any wash, but cultivates twice a year, 
fertilizes and uses quack grass for a cover crop. Sprays thor- 
oughly with lifjuid spray and finds it cheaper and better to 
put two men at the pump handle. In the discussion of the 
paper by Mr. Pollards, of Nebraska (On Spraying) the con- 
census of opinion was in favor of liquid spray, though the 
dust spray had its advocates. The first spray before the buds 
start was the most important and that too much care could not 
be used in the preparation of Bordeaux mixture. There 
was considerable difference of opinion as to the best arsenic. 
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Mr. Cobum uses a preparation of 4 oz, white arsenic and 4 oz. 
sal soda, boiled 15 minutes and then add 4 lbs. lime. This 
quantity to each bbl. of water. Mr. Williamson who buys an- 
nually from five to ten thousand dollars worth thinks there is 
nothing so good as arsenite of lead. Parker Earle and others 
recommended Disparine very highly. It might be well to men- 
tion that the only enemy apple orehardists have to fight against 
as yet in the western states is the coddling moth. 

Mr. W. D. Colburn, of Colorado, read a very interesting 
and novel paper on top grafting, using a saw instead of a 
chisel to make the cleft. He claims he does not loose one scion 
in a thousand and can graft a six inch branch as easily as a 
small twig. Saw a notch in the limb after sawing off the 
part above where you wish to insert your scion, use a half moon 
harness knife to smooth off the cleft. Cut the scions about two 
niches and after beveling it on one side hammer it into the 
cleft. Leave all branches below and do not cut them or the 
water sprouts away until the following year. Wrap plum or 
cherry trees to keep the bark from turning back. Wax the 
same as other grafts. This manner of grafting has been suc- 
cessful on 160 varieties of trees in the past ten years. The 
advantages claimed for it are that it is more successful, easier 
and faster than any other method. 

Prof. Hansen, of South Dakota, then gave an interesting 
talk on Breeding Strawberries and Raspberries for the North- 
west, but brought out no points that we are not familiar with. 

Wednesday evening was devoted to short papers upon fruit 
growing, historically considered in some of the states west of 
the Missouri. While this was an entertaining session the condi- 
tions of that country are so different from ours they would be 
of no practical benefit to this Society. 

[We opened Thursday morning by electing Mr. L. A. Good- 
man, of Kansas City, President ; Prof. L. V. Munson, of Texas, 
Vice President; John Craig, Secretary, and Prof. L. R. Taft, 
of Michigan, Treasurer. The balance of the morning was de- 
voted to the benefits to fruit growers, and lessons learned at the 
St. Louis Fair. 

The most interesting papers were given at the afternoon 
session by Mr. Bassett, of Michiagn, and Dr. H. H. Whetzel, of 
Cornell, both of whom you will have the pleasure of hearing at 
our present meeting. The principal paper of the evening was 
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presented by C. L, Watrous, of Iowa, and was a very interest- 
ing talk on Japanese Ilortieultiire as observed by Mr. Watrous 
and presented by him in hia usual happy manner. This finished 
the program and we all felt fully repaid for our journey and 
with a renewed interest in the work we were trying to aooom- 
plish. It is not only the set talks that make these meetings 
HO valuable but the meeting and discussing with the men in 
attendance. It is there you come in contact with the most 
prominent men in Horticulture from all over the United States, 
Who could help being benefited after spending two or three 
days with such men as Jno. Craig, of New York, Mr. Goodman, 
of Kansas City, Parker Earle and Prof, Pahian Graoia, of New 
Mexico, Prof. Beach, of Iowa, Col. Braekett, of Washington, 
Prof. Emeraon, of Nebraska Agricultural College, Prof. Mun- 
son and Col. Kirkpatrick, of Texas, and C. L. Watrous and 
Mr. Patten, of Iowa, and dozens of others from thirty or more 
different states. I sincerely hope that at the next meeting that 
this Society will not send one delegate, but that they can af- 
ford to send four or six from various parts ofthe state. These 
men I speak of must be enthusiastic workers or they would 
not have arrived to the prominent positions in Horticulture that 
they now hold and you come away with a part of their en- 
thusiasm. 

The exhibit of fruit was fine and especially interesting was a 
display of Missouri, showing applos grown in 1903, 19IM and 
1905, one of some thirty or forty plates of seedlings grown by 
our old friend Mr. Patten, of Iowa, and 123 varieties of peas 
grown on the grounds of Ellwanger and Barry. All of theso 
exhibits were awarded Wilder medals. 

On Thursday evening, September 21st, after procuring a 
berth in one of the two special Pullman's and a health certifi- 
cate properly signed by the City Physician and Sanitary Su- 
perintendent stating that I had not been in the states of Mis- 
sissippi or Louisiana I started on one of the most enjoyable ex- 
cursions ever participated in by a body of Horticulturists. Thia 
excursion was tendered by the Kansas City & Southern and St. 
Louis and San Francisco Ry. Co.'s through the efforts of Mr. 
Goodman and his brother members of the Missouri State Hor- 
ticultural Society, and others. From beginning to end it was 
most enjoyable and instructive and nothing was forgotten that 
would add to the comfort of any member of the party., -Enough 
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cannot be said of the courtesy, thoughtfulneas and efficiency 
of Mr. Goodman and his aids, and the railroad companiea and 
their employes, the citizens of the various towns where we 
stopped or of the Ilorticultiirista and farmers who lived near 
these various places. If we had been President and his Cabi- 
net we eould not have had better care nor greater ovations 
than we received along onr line of travel. It took some time 
and trouble to get 73 of us provided with bertha in the two 
Pullmans, but it was finally accomplished and we all retired in 
good spirits and full of expectations. We awoke nest morn- 
ing in the fruit country and had breakfast furnished ua by the 
citizens of Neosho. After breakfast we were all given a drive 
out to the fish hatchery and hurried back to our train, which 
being a special did not leave until all were aboard. A short 
time aft«r we had started Mr. Goodman (who was in our car) 
got up and said that we were now entering his orchard and 
would be going through it for the next ten miles. Here is food 
for thought for a man from Wisconsin with a ten-acre orchard 
on a sixty-acre farm. This orchard was only partially planted, 
some 2,500 acres mostly apples, but some peaches. The apples 
were not all Hen Davis, but of a number of varieties, Jonathan, 
Gano, Tompkins County, King, Grimes Golden, Pearmain, Wine 
Sap, Maidens Blush, Ingrain, Gravenstein and others. The soil 
is red and filled with stones (that is the best fruit soil) ao that 
you could not use a disk on it. This soil seems in most places 
to be many feet deep. Cultivating an orchard here seems to 
mean plowing it np in the fall. Parts of Mr. Goodman's orch- 
ard was under cultivation and parts of it were grown to grass. 
There seems to be a wide difl'erenee as to the benefits of cul- 
tivation down here as there is with us. Many an argument was 
heard on the ears on this same subject, and I must admit that 
those against cultivation seem to have had the best of it, judg- 
ing by the various orchards we saw through the Ozarks on our 
five day trip, and no good example of either a cultivated or 
uncultivated orchard was allowed to pass without the cham- 
pions of that method calling the other side's attention to it. 
Thi.s is explained, I think, by their having such a very wet 
season there and the land most of it bein^ very high and roll- 
ing. The sod land ran a great deal of the water off that the 
plowed land absorbed. Onr next stop was at Gentry, where 
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we arrived about eleven. Here all the town turned out with 
a brass band to meet us. Twenty or thirty carriages, all the 
school children dressed in white to sing for us, and flags flying, 
everything in the true Southern hospitable style. We were 
diiven through orchards and orchards and then brought back 
to town and had a dinner in the open square, and such a din- 
ner. Pried chickens by the hundreds and such fried chicken, 
beaten biscuits, more than a dozen kinds of preserves, sweet 
and white potatoes in every style, beef, vegetables, pies, ice 
cream, cakes and a welcome, and you were forced to eat three 
meais in one because you could not help yourselves. This was 
repeated at all the other stops. 

After our dinner we adjourned to the town hall and ex- 
changed speeches for half an hour and then all aboard for 
Silvain Springs. We reached this pretty little city about five 
'clock, and were driven to the springs and from there to the 
hotel to supper. About eight o'clock we gathered at the Opera 
House and had some more speeches, and a good audience. Two 
things Mtrprised me here, and -it several other towns we 
stopped at, the entire absence of negroes and saloons. A gen- 
tleman told me that some years ago when they had both, it took 
eight men armed with rifles and revolvers to keep order, an<l 
that now one man did the work, and they seldom had a pris- 
oner in the lock up. We left Silvain Springs that night and 
breakfasted the next morning at seven at Horatio, the most 
southern stop on our trip. This place is about twenty miles 
from Texas and forty from Louisiana. After breakfast we were 
driven out to see a three thousand acre orchard all planted 
to the Alberta peach. This orchard is owned by a syndicate, 
and has been planted three years. The company cultivates on 
each side of the trees and the balance of the land, between the 
rows, is let out to farmers. They being given the use of the 
land, but must raise some crop that requires cultivation and 
in most ca«es cotton is the crop. This land stands the company 
about $30 an acre with the trees ready to bear. Nearly all 
of it has been sold in small parcels at $1.00 an acre. Under this 
arrangement the company has a very safe investment. From 
here we went north to McQueen where the train was held un- 
til we had dinner. -We then continued on our way and had a 
most beautiful ride through the Ozarks. The country reminds 
one of Northern Wisconsin except that it is more hilly and the 
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timber is heavier. You see a small saw mill occasionally and 
the towns have a familiar look. The cities are well built, look 
new and thriving, with all the modern conveniences and you 
find wherever you stop northern people. The best of this tim- 
ber land is worth from $8 to $10 an acre, and when cleared 
some of it makes good fruit land while that in the valleys will 
make fair farming land. In talking with a farmer from Jeffer- 
son County he told me his land would produce about the same 
as his old farm at home, and that he could increase his bank 
account quite a little each year on what he saved in fuel, 
clothes and feed for his stock. "We arrived at Meua about 
supper time and some of us drove and others strolled about the 
city. This is a very pretty city of some 5,000 people, seven 
years old, surrounded by rough hut charming country, and the 
air is clear and pure. No young man could make a mistake 
in starting here in almost any line of business. We had our 
usual speeches and then took our train again for Ft. Smith, 
where wo arrived at 5 ;10 A. M. and spent the day, it being Sun- 
day. 

Ft. Smith is suite a place, being a city of some 30,000 in- 
habitants, with a very good hotel. ^Ve had no stated program 
for this day except a trolley ride in the afternoon out to a nice 
park of 100 acres or more, owned by the City Railway Com- 
pany. They have a' very nice club house at the Park, also 
owned by them, and they furnish free concerts and vaudeville 
shows for the general public. This is Southern enterprise. We 
spent the day (and it was a hot one) going to church, bathing 
and resting. 

The party left Ft. Smith some time that night and arrived 
at Fayetteville in time for an early breakfast. After breakfast 
we spent several very pleasant hours going through the State 
University which is located here. We went from here to Rog- 
ers and then to Bentonville where we had another dinner and 
saw more orchards and had another pleasant drive and more 
speech making. From Bentonville we went hack to Rogers, 
put in several hours there and then went on to Springfield, 
arriving there at night, and leaving shortly after. We got to 
Thayer at 6:10, and while waiting for breakfast the railroad 
people hauled us down to Mamoth Springs, a few miles below 
and across the state line. This is said to be the largest spring 
in the world and feeds 
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good-sized mills. You can «ee the spring bubble up in tbe 
center of the lake and it will turn a boat over it is so gtrong. 
The few fish caught in this lake have no eyes and resemble 
the fish caught in Mamoth Cave, Kentucky. After a good 
breakfast at Thayer we went on to West Plains, stopping for 
a few moment* at a large vineyard where we were shown a 
good display of apples and other fruit and given all the red 
and white wine we cared for. At West Plains we were given 
a long ride through the orchards, saw them packing apples in 
the best cared for orchard we saw on the trip. These apples 
were all sorted into three eJas-ses, the best were packed in bushel 
boxes, and the other two sizes into barrels. This orchard 
was sprayed with dry spray fertilized and the grass kept down 
by being mowed with a bar mower and the grass allowed to 
dry and rot on the land. It was a very clean and thrifty look- 
ing orchard. From West Plains we went to Mountain Grove, 
but made a stop on the way to see some small peach orchards, 
40 to 20 acres each. The ownere of these orchards had all 
made money, and the orchards looked as though they should 
make money for their respective owners. At Mountain Grove 
we drove out to the Missouri Horticultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. This is a large farm with fine buildings, devoted to the 
improvement of fruit and supported by the state. They are 
experimenting with new varieties, breeding new fruits, and 
trying different ways of cultnre, etc. We then drove back to 
town and participated in another of those delightful and long 
to be remembered out of door meals and speech making. This 
ended our trip and we left Mountain Grove that night and 
and arrived in Kansas City the next morning. 

Unfortunately they did not have a crop of either apples or 
peaches, in the Ozarks this season, and we missed seeing the 
fruit in large quantities. As to the orchards, many of the 
smaller and some of the larger ones looked thrifty and well 
cared for. Again, a number of the big orchards and some of 
the smaller ones showed lack of care and the trees looked un- 
healthy. This was owing to the very wet and . unfavorable 
season, and it is a riucstion ns to whethiT the big orchards are 
going to be suecessful or not. They may be divided up and 
sold in small pieces at an advanced price to the small farmer. 
That they will make big money for their owners, I have no 
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doubt. But it 19 my opinion it will be in the rise of the land, 
and not from the fruit they produce and market. We hear so 
much in our state against railway corporations that I would 
like to tell you how we were treated, and pay a slight 
tribute to the railroads who entertained us. They did every- 
thing in their power to make our trip successful; would stop 
the train whenever we asked it, sent with us a passenger agent 
and the head of their Horticultural Department. This depart- 
ment disseminated Horticultural knowledge to any prospective 
buyer. Have a sort of farmers' institute corps who preach up 
to date methods of farming along their line of road, and dur- 
ing the season act as agents to sell produce in Kansas City for 
their patrons, without charge. They seem anxious to help 
settle the country and take care of the people after it is settled, 
instead of wanting all the land themselves and robbing the 
public after they get them there as we are led to believe in 
these days. 

I cannot close without again referring to the hospitality and 
interest the people of Kansas City, lliHsouri and Arkansas 
showed to the American Pomological Society. The ability and 
care shown by Mr. (loodman. Prof. Craig and others in con- 
ducting the trip, and the good fellowship, courtesy and con- 
sideration of the whole party during the entire trip, and to 
hope that you may all have the pleasure of seeing the Ozarks, 
the home of the Great Red Apple and the Alberta peach under 
as favorable auspices. Respectfully submitted. 



PREMIUM LIST. 
(Winter Meeting, Madison, Feb. 6-8, 1006. 

1. Best Collection of Apples, not less than 10 
and not more than 25 varieties (3d Prera. 

$3.00) $10 00 $5 00 

2. Best 4 Varieties Winter Apples for market j 
quality, hardiness, productiveness and keep- 
ing qualities to be considered 3 00 2.00 
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3. Best 3 Varieties Winter Apples for family 

use; qualiBcations as above 200 100 

5. Best New Apple named and in bearing at 

least 5 years, but not on society fruit list. ... 5 00 2 50 

Best Seedling Apple 3 00 2 0") 

Best Plate Ben Davis ■ 1 00 50 

Best Plate Dominion 1 00 50 

Best Plate Faraeuse 100 50 

Best Plate Golden Russett 1 00 50 

Best Plate Longfield 100 50 

Best Plate McMahan 1 00 50 

Best Plate Melntosh 1 00 50 

Best Plate Milwaukee 1 00 50 

Best Plate Malinda 1 00 50 

Best Plate Minkler 1 00 50 

Best Plate Newell 1 00 50 

Best Plate Northwestern Greening 2 00 1 00 

Best Plate Perry Russett 1 00 .50 

Best Plate Pewaukee 1 00 50 

Best Plate Salome 100 50 

Best Plate Seott Winter 1 00 50 

Best Plate Tolraan 1 00 50 

Best Plate Utter 1 00 50 

Best Plate Walbridge 1 00 50 

Best Plate Wagner 100 50 

Best Plate Wealthy 200 100 

Best Plate Windsor 1 00 50 

Best Plate Wolf River 1 00 50 

Best Plate Seek-No-Furthsr 1 00 50 

Best Plate Twenty Ounce 1 00 50 

Be-st Plate Willow Twig 1 00 50 

Rest Peek Northwestern Greening, Fruit 
awarded Premiums to become property of the 

Society 3 00 2 00 

Best Peek Wealthy as above 3 00 2 00 
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LIST OP AWARDS— WINTEE MEETING. 

Collection of apples, not less than 10, and more than 25 va- 
rieties; First, A. N. Kelley; second, H, Simon; third, D. E. 
Bingham. ' 

Best 4 varieties, winter apples for market, quality, hardi- 
ness, productiveness and keeping qualities to be considered: 
First, A. N, Kelley; second, H. Simon. 

Three varieties, winter apples for family use : First, H. Si- 
mon ; second, A. N. Kelley. 

New apple named and in bearing at least five years, but not 
on society fruit list : First, II. Simon ; second, A. D. Brown. 

Seedling — First, C. A, Hatch ; second, A. N. Kelley. 

Ben Davis — ^First, A. N. Kelley ; second, H. Simon. 

Fameuse — ^First, H. Simon ; second, C. A. Hatch. 

Golden Russett — First, C. A. Hatch ; second, H. Simon, 

Longfield — ^First, L. H. Palmer ; second, A. D, Brown. 

McMahan — First, D. E. Bingham; second, A. N. Kelley. 

Mcintosh — First, D. E. Bingham. 

Malinda— First, A. N. Kelley. 

Newell- — ^First, C. A. Hatch ; second, A. D. Brown. 

N. W. Greening— First, Wm. Toole; second, A. N. Kelley. 

Perry En ssett— First, "Wm. Toole ; W. A. Toole. 

Pewaukee — First, A. N. Kelley; D. E. Bingham. 

Salome — First, H. Simon ; second, Geo. J. Jeffrey. 

Scott's Winter — First, 0. J. Bumham; second, Wm. Toole. 

Tolman Sweet — First, H. Simon ; second, A. N. Kelley. 

Walbridge — First, H. Simon ; second, A. N. Kelley. 

Wealthy — First, L. H. Palmer; second, Wm. Toole. 

Windsor Chief — First, 0. J. Bumham; second, D. E, Bing- 
ham. 

Wolf River — ^First, L. H. Palmer; second, A. N. Kelley. 

Seek-No-Further— First, W. A. Toole; second, Wm. Toole. 

Willow Twig— First, H. Simon. 

Peck N. W. Greening — ^Pirst, A. N. Kelley; second, Wm. 
Toole. 

Special premiums were awarded as follows : 

Dr. T. E. Loope, display of Wealthy, $2.00 ; W. E. Fitch, dis- 
play of cranberries, $1.00. M. V. Spbrbeck, 
J. J. Menn, 
18 — ^H. Committee on Awar^^^^Qq\Q 
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TRANSACTIONS— WINTER MEETING. 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS, (TUESDAY AFTERNOON). 

The following were appointed by the president as 8 nominet- 
ing committee to bring in nominees for members of the Execu- 
tiv Committee : Messrs. S. H. Marshall, F- K. Edwards and 
Joseph Treleven. 

An informal ballot for the office of president was taken, 
which resulted as follows : Total number of votes, 43 ; Dr. 
Loope, 33 ; Mr. Toole, 4 ; Mr. Irving Smith, 2 ; Geo. J. Kellogg, 
3; Mr. Edwards, 1. 

On motion, the informal ballot was made formal, and Dr. 
Loope was declared unanimously elected, 

Mr. S. H. Marshall placed in nomination Mr. R, J. Coe for 
Vice President, and on motion of Mr. Hanchett, the Secretary 
was instructed to caet the ballot for Mr. Coe. 

The election of Treasurer being next in order, the Secre- 
tary was instructed to cast the ballot of the Society for the 
present incumbent, Mr. L. G. Kellogg. 

A recess of five minutes was taken, after which the nominat- 
ing committee submitted the following report: 

MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

First district — Alex. Johnson, Lake Geneva (credentials). 

Second district — S. H. Marshall, Madison (credentials). 

Third district — ^Wm, Toole, Baraboo. 

Fourth district — F. W. Harland, Milwaukee. 

Fifth district — ^ITenry Melcher, Oconomowoc. 

Sixth district — L. A, Carpenter, Fond du Lac. 

Seventh district— J. J. Menn, Norwalk. 

Eighth district — W. P. Bussey, Omro. 

Ninth district— Irving Smith, Green Bay. 

Tenth district — R. B. Johns, Wausau. 

Eleventh district — C. L. Richardson, Chippewa Falls. 

After some discussion, the report of the nominating commit- 
tee was adopted as read. 

The president announced the appointment of the following 
committees : 
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TRIAL ORCHARD COMMITTEE. 

R. J. Coe, term expires 1909. 

D. E. BiDgham, term expires, 1908. 

W. J. Moyle, term expires 1907. 

FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

Irving Smith. 
M. V. Sperbeek. 
J. J. Menu. 

Committee on Pruit Judging: Messrs. Sperbeek and Mean, 
Committee on Pinal Resolutions: Messrs. William Toolo, 
Moyle and Converse. 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FINAL RESOLUTIONS. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the "Wisconsin State Horticul- 
tural Society are extended to' the Superintendent of Public 
Property and his assistants for courtesies extended to this So- 
ciety. 

Adopted. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to confer with the 
Attorney General relative to securing the enactment of legisla- 
tion designed to protect buyers of nursery stock and nurserymen 
from fraudulent practice of certain nursery firms and agents. 

Adopted. 

Resolved, That article III of the constitution be repealed 
and that the following be adopted as article III : Its members 
shall consist of annual members paying an annual fee of one 
dollar excepting that paid members of local societies may be- 
come members on payment of an annual fee of fifty cents, of 
life members paying a fee of five dollars. Wives of such mem- 
bers shall be entitled to the privileges of full membership: of 
honorary annual members who may by vote be invited to par- 
ticipate in the proceedings of the Society and honorary life 
members who shall be distinguished for merit in horticulture 
and kindred sciences or who shall confer any particular bene- 
fit to the Society. 

Adopted. 
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Resolved^ That we approve of and eoltfirm the action of the 
Secretary of our Society during the past year in fonner prac- 
tice of securing members frtan local societies on payment of an 
annual fee of fifty cents. 

Adopted, 

A resolution involving an amendment to Article V of the 
Constitution was by vote referred to the Executive Committee, 
action to be reported at Summer meeting. 



FINANCIAL REPORT OP P. CRANEPIELD, SECRETARY. 



Membership fees f 26S 00 

W. P. Ass'n, refund 11 00 

D. E. Bingham, refund 3 50 

W. A. Toole, refund 45 

F. B. Drake, books 4 31 

A. P. Wllkins, books 3 05 

Order No. 27C 300 00 

Order No. 360 184 00 

Order No. 372 200 00 

Order No. 378 47 47 

Order No. 448 31 04 

Order No. 452 200 00 

Received on 12 salary checks 1,200 00 

i3d. Gensmann, fruit 12 18 

Gilman and Rick, fruit 100 00 

Total ?2,566 03 

CREDITS. 

Credit by payments to L. G. Kellogg, treasurer (343 99 

Credit by salary 1.200 00 

Mar. 28. Credit by expense accounts allowed 82 80 

June 3. Credit by expense accounts allowefl 89 50 

June 3. Credit by expense accounts allowed 311 69 

Aug. 4. Credit by expense accounts allowed 47 47 

Aug. 28. Credit by expense accounts allowed 51 07 

Oct 6. Credit by expense accounts allowed 231 04 

Dec. 2. Credit by expense accounts allowed 52 83 

Feb. 6. Credit by expense accounts allowed 63 10 

Feb. 6. Paid to L. G. Kellogg, treaanrer, to balance 91 54 



Total . 



... £2,565 03, 
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REPORT OF TREASURER. 

Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, In account with L. G. Kel- 
logg, treasurer: 

RBCBIPTS. 

190E. 

Feb. 10. To cash from stats treasurer (2,1)00 00 

Feb. 15. To cash, F. Cranefield, memberships... 67 50 

Feb. 21. To cash, F. Cranefield, memberships... 16 00 

Feb. 21. To cash. Western Passenger Ass'n 11 00 

Apr. 11. To cash, memberships 10 00 

June, 7. To cash, memberships 26 00 

Aug. 5. To cash, memberships 30 00 

Aug. 6. To cash, sale of fruit, Wausau orchard 12 18 

July 10. To cash, from state treasurer 4,000 00 

Oct 13. To cash, sale of fruit. Wausau orchard 100 00 

Oct. 13. To cash, F. Cranefield, memberships. . . 36 00 

Oct. 13. To cash. W. A. Toole, refund express.. 45 

Mar. 14. To cash, D. E. Bingham, refund 3 50 

Mar. 14. To casli, F. Cranefield, memberships... 5 00 

Dec. 4. To cash, F. Cranefield, memberships... 22 00 

Dec. 4. To cash, F, Cranefield, books sold 4 34 

1906. 

Feb. e. To cash, F. Cranefield, membsrships. . . 50 00 

Feb. 6. To cash, F. Cranefield, cash returned.. 45 56 

$6,439 53 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

By orders paid (Nob. 241 to 493, Inc.). (6,012 17 
Feb. 6, By balance due Society 427 3S 



REPORT OP FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

To the President and members of the State Horticultural 

Society : "We are pleased to report that we have gone over the 
books of the Secretary and Treasurer of this Society and find 
all accounts in good form and correct. The last two vcruehers 
Nos. 491 and 492 have not yet been returned. 

Ietzng C, Smith, 

R. J. Rob, 

Finance Oommittee. 
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Miscellaneous Papers. 



THE SUCCESSES AND DEFEATS OF HOETICULTUBE. 
Dr. T. E. Loope, Eureka, Wis. 

(Address at Annual Meeting of the Northern Illinois Horticul- 
tural Society, Princeton, 111., Dec. 7th, 1904.) 

This subject admits a wide field for speculation, as utter de- 
feat to some natures would only eerve as an incentive to greater 
effort to others, while a success to some might be deplored by 
othera. 

The terms defeat or success are but relative terms, varying 
according to the side lights turned on by different opinions or 
by those having different characteristics. The conceptions of 
Paradise differ in degree in the minds of the Indian, Chinaman, 
Esquimau, African or the good old shouting Methodist. The 
Mormon attains highest glory in heaven by the number of wives 
he possesses, the Indian by the number of scalp locks, the China- 
man by intercession of his Joss, the Methodist by faith and fer- 
vent prayer. 

The Indian's God is pictured in his imagination as a great 
chief decorated with a head dress of feathers and plenty of 
wampum. The Chinaman's God a terifie image cross-legged on 
a pedestal. The Methodist God a refulgent figure seated on a 
golden throne in that city whose streets are paved with gold 
and where angels forever twang their harps in unison with songs 
of praise and adoration. The infidel's' God — well, he is not 
quite sure he has one. 

So it is according to the preconceived idea of individual or- 
ganism that we judge, each for himself of conditions or facts. 

The scientist tells you that grass grows by certain additions 
of cells and molecules, but the ordinary farmer says it grows 
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because it rains aod the sun shines. None can answer the sim- 
ple question of the child, who says : 

What makes the grass grow, sister? 

What makes the flowers bloom? 
Who makes the golden sunbeam 

To danee around the room? 
Who made our God in Heaven, 

And how did He get there! 
Did He have wings like angels, 

Or did He climb a stair* 

The horticulturist is constantly asking questions as hard to 
answer as this child's. With patient, untiring persistence he 
is endeavoring to pry. into Nature's secret workings. He care- 
fully notes the effect of changing seasons on his crops. Fun- 
gous diseases are traced step by step and the proper remedies 
sought for. Insect enemies are studied and the best insecticides 
are made the subject of careful examination. The matter of 
hybridization is taken up and carried forward patiently for 
years, and yet after getting results many things remain unan- 
swered. 

If, after all his searching, he falters or grows weary of his 
quest, he suffers his greatest defeat. His material defeats come 
from lack of sun or rain ; from surplus of moisture or withering 
sun; from ravages of insect pests; from lack of suitable tillage. 
His supreme defeat comes from lack of enthusiasm — the first, 
financial ; the last, spiritual ; without which he is like a mariner 
without a compass. 

The horticulturist is one whose paternal ancestors were sun 
worshippers. His maternal ancestors may have been saved from 
the fiood — one to whom the rain god was propitious. He is a 
distant relative of the man who served seven years for a wife, 
and failing of that maiden, grubbed along seven more for the sis- 
ter. He was bound to be in the family. He is kin to Nebuchad- 
nezzar — ^couldn't bear grass in his sight. He received the com- 
mand in good faith, "By the sweat of thy brow," etc. He is 
the man referred to in the quotation, "By their fruits ye shall 
know them." He was one of the original gleaners, but they 
made a mistake and put skirts on him. He is no relation to 
those "Lilies of the field who toil not." lie has no fellowship 
with that fellow who said, "A little more sleep," etc. A promi- 
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nent maa in Wisconsin eame near giving his status when he 
spoke of "God's patient poor" — ^but he said that for votes, and 
got them, too. If he broke into the legislature in Wisconsin he 
would introduce a bill for weed wardens in place of game war- 
dens, only not so many and they would work cheaper. 

His successes come through the enthusiasm he gives his work. 
A new variety of fruit is better than a bank account. A rec- 
ord breaking crop is a red letter event more precious than to 
be elected President. He figures his profits with a pencil and 
paper before his plants blossom. When the frost kills half the 
bloom he revises his former estimate and leaves a comfortable 
balance. The drought, blight or leaf roller cuts the last re- 
vision in two, and he still has a hope that somehow everything 
will be all right. The commission man takes the remainder, 
but still his spirit is undaunted with the prospect of a boomer 
next year. Therein lies the secret of bis perennial cheerfulness. 
I don't know a horticulturist who wears a long face. 

Neurasthenia is unknown in their ranks. His deportment 
may be quiet, but touch on his pet subject and his face lights 
up like an arc- light that throws no dark shadows. He never 
gets wrinkled like other men. He always has a new apple or 
berry that is the coming fruit, with coupons attached. His 
speckled apple has quality, hardiness and is a great cropper. 
His striped strawberry melts in your mouth and in size com- 
pares favorably with a football. A drouth improves the ship- 
ping quality of his berries. Excessive rains produce pedigree 
plants. I vouch for the truth of all these assertions, because I 
have heard him tell it. A cyclone is only a slight break in the 
thread of his anticipations. He is never a bad man, for he has 
no time. He may be illiterate, but he is not ignorant. 

I have written of the horticulturist; of the man, rather than 
the subject. I know very little of horticulture, but a whole lot 
of the horticulturist. . I have been associated with him in busi 
ness and in pleasure. I have seen a great many of him in 
eties, and I know that he is the greatest enthusiast, the dreami 
est dreamer, the most profound thinker, the greater master of 
detail in his line of business, the most careful investigator of 
Nature and her secrets, the entertaining talker, the biggest bore, 
the easiest to swallow bait, hook and line, the hardest to con- 
vince of error, the most modest, the one who is "Johnny on the 
spot" when he ought to "go way back and sit down," and the 
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nerve destroying high pitched droner who will talk all night 
about nothing to the destruction of sleep in the hotel he stops at. 
But aa a whole, he is the salt of the earth. 

He will tell you that a piece of zinc and copper hung in a tree 
will protect a tender tree from winter killing. That a little salt 
under a tree will make it prolific. That a layer of sand will do 
more than mulching or manure. That good stiff blue grass sod 
is the ideal condition for the orchard. That you ^ould chop a 
tree to pieces to make it bear, and again that you should never 
prune a tree. He will talk at length about blasting holes to 
plant trees in. He believes in signs, but I never saw one who 
wore a rabbit's foot. 

As a whole, he is a good, law-abiding citizen, a close observer, 
an honest, upright, capable man, inclined politically to prohibi- 
tion, and a friendly, hospitiable, all round good fellow. He 
labors and investigates for the good of his fellow man. He 
leems old while yet young and is youthful when the frosts of 
age have silvered his hair. He is indigenous to all ages and 
countries. He commenced his career in the Garden of Eden in 
the apple business. The millenium will find him at the climax 
of his glory, testing the latest seedling. 

He will tell you that the common wild crab root is the best 
stock for grafting. That the Russian apple tree is the only suc- 
cessful tree. He will ai^ue that the whole root is the whole 
thing, or that piece root will insure growth on its own roots. 
He will contend that the strawberry should be planted with a 
dibble, or that a machine must stab them into the grormd. He 
is forever laboring to produce something more palatable and 
delicious, more useful and healthful than anything that has 
gone before. His field is the whole earth, his patrons the whole 
human family. 

The defeats of horticulture may be multitudinous, but they 
are never paraded for the herd to comment on. No horticultur- 
ist ever tells of his luck when he tries to sandbag Nature. There 
is no glory in the tale. That man carries a purse with a blaek 
eye, instead of one filled with collaterals and greenbacks. His 
bank account haa anemia. No man but a reformed drunkard 
temperance lecturer can tell the public what mean, low-lived 
things he has done. The average horticulturist is not financially 
a Rockefeller, but in integrity, intelligence and humanity he 
may rank higher than a standard oil magnate. Faith, hope and 
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charity are his peculiar virtues, but charity he reserves for his 
fellow man, and puts hia faith and hope in active commission 
horticulturatly. Many times his only assets are hope and faith. 
How poor is he who cannot reckon these in his yearly balance 1 

Like the "Specter that lifts the coffin lid of Hope and Joy 
and Love, and bending mournfully above the pale, sweet forms' 
that slumber there, scatters dead flowers o'er what has passed 
to nothingness," the horticulturist leaves the defeats to their 
oblivion, and arising girds himself for the fray with a new hope 
that springs eternal and the faith that never fails, confident that 
sueeesB only waits for him that fainteth not in earnest endeavor. 

Have you never thought of the grand benefits of your pro- 
fession to mankind? Do you realize the importance of the re- 
sults of your work to all the people of the earth? Did you ever 
try to estimate the magnitude of its beneficent influence ! AH 
the millions of humankind are eager for the products of your 
toil. The health and happiness of the world is involved in the 
success of your efforts. 

Animated, then, by ■ supreme hope and ardent faith, let ua 
pr^a forward and faint not, fail not, weary not, in our mis- 
sion. 1 



FROM MADISON DEMOCRAT, FEB. 9TH, 1906. 

The work of the annual convention of the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society came to a close practically last evening 
with a banquet at Keeley's hall. More than 70 people partook 
of the sumptuous menu worthy of the yeomen of the soil who 
tickle mother earth until she yields bountifully of her best prod- 
ucts for the benefit of all. Throughout the banquet and dur- 
ing the program Bach's mandolin and guitar orchestra added to 
the enjoyment and promoted the flow of soul after the feast. 
As toastmaster. Dr. T. E. Loope, president of the society, was 
particularly happy in his opening remarks as he introduced 
C. L. Richardson, U. W., '06, the only member of the society 
who appeared on the program. He had for his topic, The Creed 
of the Horticulturist, and extended a cordial welcome to the 
fruit growers from other states. He spoke of the benefits re- 
ceived by the members of the society who had attended the three 
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days' session. Grafting had been discovered in the society as 
well as in university athletics and the organization had per- 
haps become in one sense of the word "grafters." Many are 
the pleasures of the horticulturists as they fight the insects and 
plant diseases in the early hour of the morning. Unlike Dioge- 
nes of old he does not look for honest men but rather seeks the 
eurculio and other destructive agents that rob the fruitgrower 
and deplete his pocketbook. The horticulturist has succeeded in 
making two spears of quack grass flourish where only one grew 
before. Plant growth has been retarded by the importation of 
the strawberry leaf roller and other foliage blemishes. Ever 
stirred up by the hope of a full crop despite the loss by frost, 
storm and insect ravages, the horticulturist struggles on, ever 
looking on the bright side, confident that some day, sometime, 
a good crop with high prices will crown his efforts. To lighten 
his labor he calls to his aid the latest discoveries of science, 
plants his apple trees with dynamite and utilizes all things 
possible in the warfare with stubborn nature. 

From Michigan came George W. Rowe, a witty speaker, who 
was introduced by Toastmaster Loope as a man from that sandy 
country, who had the address of a dancing master, the air of 
a preacher and the nerve of a fruit tree agent. Mr. Rowe is a 
fruit grower on a large scale in the wolverine state near Grand 
Rapids. With anecdote and story aptly told, he was soon en 
rapport with his audience. The history of the origination of 
the seedless apple and its development into the tree which bore 
apples and sausage was particularly enjoyable. 

The topic assigned Mr. Rowe, "Some Things I Have Seen 
and Others I Have Heard About," gave him ample latitude to 
illustrate the sham of the seedless apple which he laid bare in 
a way that convulsed the audience. 

Praying or (s)praying is useless unless done in earnest, said 
S. A. Beach, professor of horticulture at the Iowa Agricultural 
college at Ames. He had for his topic, "Seeds," followed by 
the thought "Let us (3)pray." He brought with him the greet- 
ings of the hawkeye society and incidentally told of the merits 
of Iowa com which had taller stalks, larger ears, more of them, 
and to cap the climax, ea^h stalk was hollow from butt to tip and 
full of shelled com. Professor Beaeh told of the com gospel 
which is being preached thoroughly to the people of Iowa 
through the efforts of the agricultural college with its special 
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traia traveling over the state. He is a thorougli believer in 
pedigree com which is to become the staple product of Iowa, 
thus enriching the tiller o£ the soil and through him the whole 
state. A notable feature of the census report, said Professor 
Beach, is the fact that the largest number of people who own 
the farms on which they live are the horticulturists, a condition 
very gratifying and satisfactory, 

VOICE PROM ILLINOIS. 

Pioneers in Horticulture was the subject discussed by Ar- 
thur Bryant, a retired fruit grower and a member of the Illi- 
nois Horticultural society. He sketched the origin of the so- 
ciety of which he is a member and traced its growth up to the 
present time, recounting also the growth of similar societies 
in adjacent states. In those early day he found a keen degree 
of earnestness in the work. At one meeting held in Princeton, 
111., two men from Wisconsin drove across the county to attend 
the session, the journey requiring from 10 to 12 days. The 
necessary funds for the work of the earily societies was met by 
the members, who went down into their pockets for the hard 
earned cash, quite in contrast to the present day methods, 
which invoke the aid of the legislature. Mr. Bryant paid a 
high tribute to the earnestness and integrity of the pioneers 
who are rapidly passing off the stage of action. 

PREACBEB HORTICULTUBIST. 

"I believe there is a relation between horticulture and theol- 
ogy," said Dr. Updike, who announced that agriculture and 
horticulture were his avocation but his vocation was some- 
thing else. He admitted that he obtained a keen degree of 
pleasure in caring for his hundreds of trees and shrubs, but 
was a trifle reticent about the amount of profit derived there- 
from. Nothing develops men better than the life of a horticul- 
turist or farmer and 'tis a blessing to a boy to have the privi- 
lege of living and working on the farm. 

The life of a tiller of the soil develops originality, he who 
puts brain into his work does not need entertaining, as the in- 
spiration comes to the man who is thus engaged, lending a 
charm to every day of existence. Dr. Updike claimed that 
boys would not leave the farm if the parents would- make . a 
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home in the best sense of the word, for in the country is the 
ideal spot for the true home to be made. He deplored the lack 
of taste displayed around the average farm residence and the 
apparent indifference and neglect manifested in the appear- 
ance of the grounds around the farm house. Here is where 
the work of the horticulturist comes in, and it has commercial 
value. It becomes the property of the public, affording en- 
joyment to all who pass by. There is as much real art in the 
proper arrangement of trees and shrubs as in the work of the 
artist. He pleaded for the establishment of a course of land- 
scape architecture in the university, and felt that it was as 
great a nuisance to have architectural eyesores as those of an 
odorous nature. Dr. Updike's topic was The Use of Brains in 
Horticulture, and, as the toastmaster put it, "he practiced 
what he preached." 

HISTORY OF HORTICDLTDEB, 

A professed student of history has a keen interest in hor. 
tieultural matters, said Dr. E. G. Thwaites, secretary of the 
State Historical society, who felt a degree of afBliation with 
the members of the society in their work. Dr. Thwaites 
claimed that at the age of 15 he had been led astray by read- 
ing that eloquent book, Gardening for Profit, this being fol- 
lowed by Ten Acres Enough. Dr. Thwaites and his brother 
then had an attack of chicken fever and succeeded in getting 
all the diseases known to the fowls in the coop. After three 
or four years' experience the young horticulturists were thor- 
oughly disillusioned and convinced that the whole thing was a 
delusion and a snare. Dr. Thwaites was particularly happy in 
his illustrations of "things are not what they seem," the story 
of a Norwegian maiden being especially apt. 

The extensive work being done by the horticulturists 
throughout the state led Dr. Thwaites to relate the strenuous 
work done in the Fox river valley whence come the delicious 
pears, while he was in search of precious manuscript for the 
society. He responded to the toast, In the Days of Old. 

MADISON A CITY BBAUTITUL. 

"The success of a speech depends upon the sympathy of the 
crowd," said A. Brackett, a Minnesota horticulturist, and ^OOqIc 
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his applicatioD of the seateoce brought down the house. He 
xiTged the planting of trees to beautify the homes and iDcident- 
ally pair a tribute to Illadison for general beauty and attrae- 
tiveoess. lie responded to the toast Gophers and endorsed the 
oath of the Minnesota horticulturists, who swear that "we will 
support the Minnesota State Horticultural society, the 
Wealthy apple and the constitution of the United States," 

L. A. Goodman of Kansas City, Missouri, was the next 
speaker. He is the most extensive fruit grower in the state 
having, it is said, over half a million apple trees, besides small 
fruits. Mr. Goodman is president of the American Pomologi- 
tal society and a man of great influence in fruit growing 
circles. He said we need poverty to force us to do things ; it 
is an impelJinfr power both in the state and nation. This ia 
the day of microbes and the struggle with these enemies ia 
what makes us grow, the more we fight them the greater is the 
resistance on their part, all of which makes for our good. 

The last speaker was W. G. Moyle of Union Grove, who was 
introduced as the smartest, snappiest member of the society. 
He proved that his term was not a misnomer, as his remarks 
were permeated throughout with anecdote and story, the whole 
being in a happy vein. 



A MEMORIAL ADDRESS. 
A. G, TuTTu;, Baraboo, Wi-s. 

BY FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 

A. G. Tuttle was one of the charter members of the Wiscon- 
sin State Horticultural Society and one of its early presidents, 
succeeding in this office his beloved friend the late J. S. Stick- 
ney. 

Mr. Tuttle was born December 30, 1814, in Watertown, Con- 
necticut, hence was a native of that "Ijitchfield County" famed 
as the birthplace of Mrs. Harriet Beeeher Stowe and other 
members of the illustrious Beeeher family. At that time the 
very air was surcharged with the love of liberty ~ and the 
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hatred of slavery. Mr. Tuttle, in the enthusiasm of his young 
manhood, became an ardent abolitionist. Before attaining his 
majority he made abolition speeches and under the direction 
of William Lloyd Garrison assisted in editing a little abolition 
paper. At the early age of nineteen he went to New York 
city to take charge of a large wholesale store, being recom- 
mended for the position by Seth Thomas, the renowned maker 
of clocks. After a year or two of strenuous but successful 
work in this store his faiiing health compelled him to return 
to his home in Conneptieut. In 1838 he was married in North- 
field, Conn., to Miss Elizabeth F, Clark. Their first home was 
in New Haven, where Mr. Tuttle had again engaged in mer- 
cantile business. In the autumn of 1846 he came to Wisconsin, 
stopping awhile in Madison, then Roing to Portage, where he 
conducted for Nat Dean of Madison the first store ever run 
in Portage. In the spring of 1848 he moved to Baraboo, where 
in the autumn he was joined by his wife and son whom he had 
left in Connecticut. Por several years he was engaged in 
trade, but in 1854 he purchased the farm which was his home 
for more than fifty years. He at once commenced planting 
an orchard and became enthused with a love of fruit culture 
that continued unabated until his death. With a view to 
making Wisconsin a land of orchards, like New England, he 
began the sale of fruit trees in 1858, thus establishing the first 
nursery in this section. 

When Abraham Lincoln was president and Gassius M. Clay 
was our minister to Russia Mr. Tuttle and his son procured 
cions of Russian apples with the hope of securing varieties 
that would withstand the severity of the Wisconsin climate. 
This was the first direct importation into the United States of 
Russian fruits. With these cions, they began the testing of 
Russian varieties. In 1866 he set out his famous Russian or- 
chard which has attracted the notice of horticulturists through- 
out the country. 

In the summer of 1904 his failing strength led him to leave 
his farm and go to the home of his son Tlerbert. in Water Mill, 
Wis. Here he was tenderly cared for until his death which 
occurred July 2^. 1905, at the age of 90 years and 6 months. 
During the spring and summer he was able to be about the 
house and grounds until he was stricken with paralysis a 
week before his death. Up to that time he retained his intel- 
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lectual powers and his talent for repartee. The funeral was 
at the son's home in Water Mill, but he was buried in Earaboo 
by the side of his beloved wife who died in 1902, soon after 
the sixty-fourth anniversary of their marriage. They are sur- 
vived by three sons, Herbert B., of Water Mill, Merritt I., of 
Fort Morgan, Col., and Edward K., of Mather. 

Such, in brief, are some of the leading facts in Mr. Tuttle's 
life. Dates and data are cold and commonplace, but the Mr, 
Tuttle whom we knew and loved, — our Mr. Tuttle — was neither 
neither cold nor commonplace. He had a warm heart, an ac- 
tive brain, a quick eye and a ready hand. The various quali- 
ties that made the man were combined in such a way that they 
formed a striking personality. The vigorous intellect, the 
sterling integrity, the indomitable will, the tireless energy, 
these Corinthian pillars of his character, were reflected in the 
intellectual features, the frank expression, the broad shoulders 
and the firm tread which made him a noticeable figure in any 
assembly. I should like to speak at length upon these Corin- 
thian pillars of his character, but time forbids. It also forbids 
more than a mere allusion to the acanthus leaves which twined 
so gracefully around them. These grew mainly from the kind- 
ness of his heart and from his keen sense of humor. As illus- 
trative of his kindness you will pardon a personal reminis- 
cence. Oa a winter day when the mercury was away below 
zero and the wind blowing a gale there came a rap at the door 
and in walked Mr. Tuttle, a vigorous old man though well 
past his four score years. As soon as he could get his breath 
he explained his visit by saying that he had heard I was not 
feeling well and so had come up to see if I needed any help 
about doing my chores! 

His keen tense of humor led him to store his memdry, with 
an inexhaustive supply of amusing anecdotes which he knew 
well how to tell, and it led him into the perpetration of num- 
berless jokes. Mr. Tuttle's jokes were peculiar to himself. 
He would start off in a way that would completely disarm you 
of any suspicion of what was coming and then treat you to a 
kindly and good-natured "sell." To me the most amusing 
feature of the whole affair was his bosdsh chuckle as he noted 
your surprise at the unexpected turn he had given to the con- 
versation. One day, when in his ninetieth year, he stopped at 
my house and said he had been over to see Mr. Mifler's show 
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for a crop of plums. He added, "I find I can beat him this 
year." Of course I was siirpriscd for Mr. Miner makes a 
specialty of plums. Mr. Tuttle continued very positively, "I 
can beat him this year, for I have got one plum and Mr. Miner 
hasn't any." Presently the conversation drifted to poultry. 
He said that for several years their chickens had been neg- 
lected and as a consequence hadn't done very well, but this 
year there were two hens that had succeeded in raising all the ■ 
chickens they hatched. It soon developed that these two hens 
both set in the same nest and by their united efforts they had 
hatched one egg. 

One more feature of Mr. Tuttle 's career I must mention. 
"There's a divinity that shapes our ends, ro\igh-hew them how 
we will." Mr. Tuttle 's own plan for his life did not include a 
horticultural career. He fitted himself for a dry-goods mer- 
chant. Circximstances led him into horticulture. Advised by 
his physician to leave the store permanently, he essayed gen- 
eral farming but the chinch bugs destroyed his grain. Then 
he went to raising fruit. It afterward developed that he had 
unconsciously received a special training and equipment for 
the work he was destined to do. Did his experience in dry 
goods give him any special training for horticulture? I think 
so. Mr, Tuttle would handle fruit with the gentlest touch of 
any man I ever saw. I cannot help thinking that one secret 
of his success as an exhibitor was his sensitive touch. Yet if 
you looked at his hand it indicated firmness and strength. 
"Whence came this supersensitive touch? It is a very unusual 
and remarkable thing in tillers of the soil. Was it not from 
the years of constant feeling of goods to judge of their tex- 
ture? His wife, his sons, his farm, his location, his associa- 
tions, yea, even failing health, chinch bugs, adverse seasons, 
panics, — all these conspired to make the noted horticulturist. 

He never lost faith, he always, saw victory ahead. When 
honors came to him they rejoiced his heart and the hearts of 
his friends, lie had earned them. Mr. Tuttle was a forceful 
writer and speaker. He was genial and hospitable. Probably 
no other home in the northwest has entertained so many noted 
horticulturists. The close of this long and active life was no 
"untimely end." He came "to his grave in a full age like as 
a shock of grain coraeth in in its season." 

19— H. ^ - I 
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TRIBUTES PROM OTHERS. 

From Hoyden K, Smith, Editor Chicago Chronicle. 

"I held Mr. Tuttle in high regard as a man of strong char- 
ter and of certain rare qualities which made him of great ser- 
vice to Wisconsin and the northweat in his chosen field of 
activity," I 



From Clarence Wedge, President of Minnesota Horticultural 
Society. 

While I had considerable correspondence with Mr. Tuttle, my 
personal acquaintance with him was limited to one visit at his 
home, a visit which will ever remain a delightful spot in mem- 
ory. Mr. Tattle had invited me home with him from the Madi- 
son Horticultural meeting. At that time his wife was living, 
and I was entertained and looked after by the two, then living 
alone, each considerably over eighty years old. It has never 
been my lot to be entertained in a more cordial or graceful way, 
and I then thought them the most remaricable old people that 
I had ever met. 

No sweetheart ever welcomed her lover with a more tender 
and graceful expression of affection than this delightful old 
lady her hu^and of sixty years, and the few hours of my ac- 
quaintance with her was a revelation of a beauty and loveliness 
peculiar to old age that I had never thought of. The grave 
does not, it simply can not, hold such a spirit. 

I had arrived at night. The next morning Mt. Tuttle took 
me through his large orchard, wading through the deep snow, 
telling me the peculiar trails of each tree, talking of his future 
plans with all the vigor and enthusiasm of a man just entering 
the arena of life. Not a word of past failures or discourage- 
ments, or one doubt of the future. It was all a great cheer and 
uplift to me that can not be forgotten, and I am glad to ac- 
knowledge to my fellow horticulturists the great lessons taught 
me by those two wonderful old people. 
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From Prof. Samuel B. Green of the Minnesota Experiment 
Station. 

Mr. A. G. Tuttle, late of Baraboo, always impressed me as a 
man of keen judgment, who meant to be perfectly just in what 
he did, and feared nothing. As a horticulturist he was progres- 
sive, enei^tie, far sighted and reliable. I felt when he died 
that I had lost a dear personal friend. 

I would be very glad to add more to this memorial, but take 
it that you would not have space for more than this. 

I think I shall plan to have a photograph of Mr. Tuttle for 
my gallery of eminent northwestern horticulturists, to hang in 
my class room. 



From A. J. Philips, a Charter Member of the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society. 

I always held Mr. Tuttle and his good, faithful wife in the 
highest esteem, I visited them many times and always ad- 
mired his pluck and energy. He was ready to add a helping 
hand to anything he conscientiously thought right, and just 
as ready to pronounce his disapproval of anything he thought 
was wrong or misleading. Tou always knew where to find 
A. G. Tuttle when yon asked his opinion. He was vice-presi- 
dent from Sauk county at the organization of the State Horti- 
cultural Society at Janesville in I806 and was a hardworking, 
worthy member during all the years since. He personally ex- 
hibited apples after he was eighty years of age. 



IN MEMORY OP MT FRIEND, A. G. TUTTLE. 

6co. J. Kellogg, Charter Member of the State Jloriiadtural 
Society. 

In reviewing my horticultural work in "Wisconsin since 1852 
very few men have stood higher in my estimation than A. G. 
Tuttle. He was most active and enthusiastic in introducing 
the Russian apples, in correcting their nomenclature, in select- 
ing and in proving their adaptation. No one ever took more 
pride in showing the finest exhibits of the Russian and Ameri- 



can apples. Mr. Tuttle was ever to the front in Wiscof sai 
horticulture and his place can never be filled. 
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Henry Plotd. 

Dr. Loope: It seems to devolve upon me to say somethlDg 
of our Jlr. Henry Floyd, who died last spring, and I cannot 
give you tlie date ; unfortimately his family were not in the state, 
or where I could see them, they were at Eureka Springs, and the 
daughter wrote me that she thought perhaps I could say a few 
words abcwt her father here. 

The end with Mr, Floyd came very suddenly on a Sunday 
afternoon. He was reading the newspaper to his wife and he 
had been reading some time when he seemed to hesitate and she 
said, "Why don't you go on?" and the paper fell, and the 
mentality of Mr. Floyd was gone. I was there within two 
minutes and knew that the end was near and there was no 
consciousness left. He lived very close to me. I have known 
Mr. Floyd for more than thirty-five years. He was a strong 
man physically and mentally. He was an energetic man, he 
was unceasing in whatever he laid hia hand to. He also re- 
tained his mental powers in quite a. good degree up to the time 
of his death. For a year or two he had some premonition of 
this same end, at least so it seemed. He had sudden attacks of 
dizziness and the winter before he spent in Eureka Springs with 
his son and was attacked there, so that they were quite sure 
that something was coming to him and spoke to me about it, 
still he went about as usual up to the time of his death. 

He very early engaged in horticulture.' He planted an or- 
chard in the town of Aurora, near Eureka many years ago; 
I think in the fifties, and had a successful orehard there for a 
good many years. However, he planted the old varieties that 
succeeded in the Bast and they could not succeed in his location 
for any great length of time. Still, in '1885 he had a great 
many apples there. He also was engaged in raising some fruit 
stock; he always was grafting some apples or some plums or 
pears, and he always had a plot of them, even up to the time of 
his death, and after he left his farm life and came into the 
village, I have seen him drive out a great many times about 
three miles to a little plat of ground where he had been graft- 
ing plums and pears and apples and things of that kind. He 
took a great deal of pride in the plat and of late years he never 
sold them, he let rabbits eat them up, and of course gave some 
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He was a man, as I said, of stroDg mentality, a strong char- 
acter, somewhat intolerant in his opinions, he generally thoi^ht 
with a great deal of care, he may not have been always right, 
but he was always very sure that he was nearly right, and that 
was a characteristic of the man. He was always present at the 
local horticultural society, and I think attended the State Hor- 
ticultural Society very closely for a good many years, not 
always of late years. Many of you know him and have known 
him for years, and you have your estimate of bis character as 
well as I. He was a thorough horticulturist always, it wa^ his 
pride and his hobby and he continued in business as long as he 
lived. 



SP1U2;G FLQWEmNG BUUBS.* 
F. Cranefield. 

The spring-flowering bulbe are a joy and a tdeasing. Flower 
beds and bordora that would otjjcrwisc bo bare aiwi uiiaightly in 
the sprinj; may, if filled with tulips, be a blaze of color for 
week.'*, 'j li: .■,■ with crocus, niaroissus and others of the Holland 
bulbs, will give an abundance of bloom before the annuals and 
chc summer flowGiring plan.ts may be safeQy planted. In ordtjr 
to have this it is noociisary, to jdant in the fall, October is the 
month for pre^paration for tJiis brilliant spring show. But tli© 
planting may bo dono any tinio brforo tJie ground frcezns. 

Croons, tulips ai>d similar bulbs are grown in Holland and 
are sent to us in late sinner or early autumn and may then be 
had from florists or seeilnien dry and dormant. The bulbs have 
in their thickened leaves a storehouse of food surrounding tiie 
perfeotly formed embryo blossoms. We need only to plant diein 
in rich well drained soil any time before the ground is frozen 
and cover with a niulcli of heavy leaves. However, in order to 
meet vnth full success wn must observe certain practical oour 
si derations. 



The bode where summer Howoi-s havo been growing should 
now be cleared of rubbii^ll, the soil deeply spaded and well pul- 
verized. Deep tillage is essential, as the i-oots of bulbous plants 
strike straight dow^^w■a^d, brandling but little. 
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TIlo soil must bo lig^it in texture and- woU-drainod, ajs lUe 
bulbs will decay if water settlea alwut tbem. . If tlio soil is a 
Leavy day it wiil be well to raise the beds a few inches to iname 
perfect drainage. 



It is not essential that the soil should bo very ricJi. It ia 
nusTo inipoi-tant tliat it ho light and porous. Use only tbor- 
oiighly decayed luanura Fresh manure will oauso the bulbs 
to decay. 



Tulii>8, etc., arc usually planted in "designs" or masses ui 
contrasting colors. As the bull>8 of the uifFeremt varieties are 
all much aliko in appoaraiiiCO great oare is ueeessary in handling 
to avoid mixing. After the beds are prepared for planting and 
the design outlined the bulbs may all be set on the snrfaoe of 
the bod, placing all of one kind before commenoing with anothear. 

llakc the holes for planting with tho fingers. Oover li^tly 
and after planting compaot firmly the whole surface of tlie bed 
by walking over it Do not fush the bulbs into the soil with- 
out firat making liolos, for this leaves them on a ibed of hard 
soil and tlie straight downward giwving roots will tend to puoh 
tile blubs to Ihe surface, 

WINTElt PKOTECTION. 

Tho bulbs liero roa,«mni ended for planting are all hardy in 
the sense of power to witlistajid cold, but all require a winter 
mulch to pro\'ent alternate freezing and thawing. This is best 
put on after the groimd is frvzcn and may consist of 3 to 6 
inches of loaves or sfcrawy manure. Field mice are very fond 
of bidbe and are apt to hai'bor in tho mulching if it is put on 
before heavy froebs. 



Uncover ca.ily in tlie spring as soon as thoir first leaf buds 
ai>jraar. Do not foar late spring frosts, as tulips, etc, suffer 
buit little or not at all from fcceeiiig if tho growth fia made JA 
tho open. There is greater danger of injuiy by frost to the 
spindling growth resulting from delayed removal of the mulch. 
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After flowering tiie to])« turn yellow anJ die aiwi the bulbe 
may be allowed to remain, in tlio groimd for a seoond and even 
a third year. Annuals and bedding plants may be planted 
witbout disturbing (lie bulbe. In case it is desired to remove 
them imjnediately aftei" iloweriiig dig carefully and "bieel-in" 
or transplant cloeoly in i-wvs in the garden and leave until the 
toi>s die; '.i.ica lift tlicbulbs, dry a day or two in, tiie sun and 
store in a dry placo until fail. 

KlIfDS TO PIANT, 

Tulips. 

There are several classes (trade lists) c£ tulips, but the single 
early sorts are mcst satisfartory for outdoor culture. The fol- 
lowing kinds aire of like period of floniioring and of the same 
height, two im.ix;Ttant features in large beds: 

Ecd — Crimson King, Artus, Belle Alliance. 

yeliou.'— C'lirysola, I'ellovv Prince. 
. White — Pottabakker, Cottage Maid, La Iteine. 

Var icfjaJed — Koiserskr oon. 

The Due Van Thol class is somewhat earlier thain, tiio above, 
but with smaJler flowers. These may be liad in scarlet, roee, 
yellow, white aiiil crimson. 

Tlio Parrot tulii;e have curioualy shajTcd bloeeoms witii 
fringed potjils. These a.i-e odd but not .a,daptod to massing. 

The Darwin, Byb]i«ans and liizarres are single late kinds, 
growing 2 to 3 feet in heiglit. More prized for out flowei^ 
than for bedding. Vary late and caamot be used where tiie 
l)od3 are wanted for suiiuner Jlowora. 

All so far njamed aj-e single. Double flowered sorts may be 
liad in all tb© shades of red as well as yellow, white and varie- 
gated. 

Plant tulip bulbs 3 to .^i iiLclies deep (bottom of tlie bulb) 
and 4 to G inches apart 

Narcissus. 



Of the different cliv^sts of narcissus the daflodil or "tnmipet 
narcissus is incst satisfactory fnr out-door ]jlanting. The Tnim- 
]>?it Ulajor, sinio-le, and \'i>» Sion^ d<iuble, are two aatisfactoi-y 
kin<ls; lx>th rich golden, yellow. 

The Pheasant's Eye, white witli yellow center, is also hardy. 
The Polyanth claiw, of wbieh Paper Wiito is a ropresentativc, 
is not hardy out^loors in Wiseonsin^ ,^ , 
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HjaciiLths. 

Hyacinths ai'o iiiueli admired on aooount of thieir delicaLc 
colora and delightful fragrance. The ainglo oorts are to 'he pi-e- 
ferred for bedding, a^ the flower spikes iire the more graioeful 
aiid Bot as likely to droop a» the hoarier double oniee. Various 
shades of blue, red and yellow jiwiy be aoleoted from the lists 
of dealers. The following are good : Itobert Steiger, Grand 
^'ainquor, Voitairo, Clias. Didcens and Czar Peter. 

HyacintJis will not thrive in wet, lieavy soil. Light, sandy 
ioani ia best. Tlio bod should spaded to a depth of 18 incbee 
or more and, thoroughly pulverized. 

Plant 6 inches deep and C to 8 inches apart. 

CVoeus. 

The crocus is tho earliest of the sprinig flowering bulhe to 
blossom, and if planted in borders or grass plots may remain for 
years undiaturbod. 

Plant 2 to 3 iiu;bes doap. The plants require but little room 
and m.ay be sob 2 to 3 inches a,part if desired. 

The kinds here mentioned are tbc ones conunonly planted in 
beds and borders. A few othi^rs', as t3ie Snowdrop, Soilla, etc, 
may be added if oino desires a collection. 

PLANT A FEW. 

of each and brighten tliehome in the early spring. But Httle 
room i» required and the culture is simjJa 



l(i\'e flowors. Lot them make a tiny bulb garden. They may 
plant with their own hatul?, cover . them for their long printer 
sloop and watch day by day in the spring the ope'itii^ bud°i. 
This will be "Xatnro Study" at its best. 



often plan and plant iloiver gardens on tlie school grounds only 
to leave them at tho b6.2inning of tJieir beauty as school closes, 
A bidb garden will bo at itc* l>cfit. at tho time when we wish to 
draw the attention of the children to tilings "out-of-doors." 

POT CULTCEE OB FOKCING. 

Many bulbs may bo easily grown' indoors and furnish a auQ- 
cession of bloom from Christmas until spring. Tolipe do not 
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force readily but all of tlie narcissus family, incluidiug tlic 
Cliinose or sacrod "lily," the mimature hyacintbM and many 
others are easily grown. 



A rich, garden soil mixed witli leaf mold and sand sliould be 
used. Do Bofc use beavy elay soil nor freab aaanure. Unless 
thoroughly decayed fine manure can bo bad it is better to use 
none at all. The compost should be well mixed and sifted be- 
fore using. 



!Four and five-inch pofs axe commonly iised. Fill tiiese half 
full of 8o41j placo the bulbs on this, one hyaoinUi or 3 to 4 
tulips in a i-incii pot, and fill to one-half inch of the top. WatOT 
thoroughly, place in a dark comer of the oellar and cover with 
earth or sand. This is for the purpose of deveJoping root 
growiii in advance of loaves. If left in the light tiio leavee 
would develop before roots were form^ and exhaust the butbe, 
leaving no energy for flower dev^opment. If the soil ia kept 
moist by frequoint sprinkling, in 5 or 6 weeks the pota will be 
well filled with roots. A fow ma,y now be brought to tha light 
Jind the remainder retarded by removing to a cooler fJaoe. 

Light wooden baxes 1 to 5 inches deep may be used in jJaeo 
of pota. 

WATEB CtLTUEE. 

Hyacinths may bo groiv-n in water. Glasses for this pmrpose 
may be had at florists. Largo-necked bottles will answer as 
well. Fill with water and place the bulb with the base resting 
on the water; place in a warm, dark eloaet, keep the bottle filled 
"■ith piira wator and when the roots are 3 to 4 inches in length 
bi'ing to the ligiit. 

The Oianeso lily or narcissus may be grown wholly jn the 
light. ■ The largB forked or branched bulbs may be placed in 
water in a shallow dish in the window with a few small stones 
to support the roots, Xo further core is necessary beyond re- 
newing the water suipply as exhausted. 
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F. Cranefield. 

Tlie successful culture of fruit demands a, knowledge o£ till- 
age, fertilizing, pruming and the methods o£ combating insects 
and diseases. 

It ia mainly tlie lack or acquirement of knowledge concerning 
the enemies of iha crop diat distinguislies the aucoeefol from 
the unsuccesaful fruit-grower. 

Animal husbaiKlTy denianids skill in, feeding auid the general 
care of animalsi, ■ but diseases as a rule are left to the veteri- 
narian, but when our fruit trees are affected we must be our own 
doctor. 

Trees may be totally neglected after plajitiug ajid eventually 
give some sort of returns, but suah practice is not worth while. 
If fruit trees and plants caunot be properly tended none should 
be planted, for the resullts will be disappointing. 

Two classes of enemies a!i'ack fruit trees and plants, viz, : 
insools and fungous diseases; the application of sotstamoee, usu- 
ally liquid, to the trot .:>r plant for the purpose of preventing 
or destroying these o'-nstitutcs spraying. 

We spray to destroy insects and to prevent fungous diseases. 
Spraying is no longer an, espsriracnt. It is an eetablisbed fact 
. Qiat int«ll%ent 'and persistont spraying always pays. 

The effceta of spraying are enmulativa The effects of spray- 
ing last year and tliis year may rcsul'i. in. an increased yield 
jirat yeai\ 

Spraying ia not an exact science; ;re may and indeed should 
modify methods and formulas to suit conditions. The beginnei' 
need not fear tliat liis tii«s will bo mined by lack of knowledge 
relating to the fuJi and exact me'i'iods of preparing formulas 
for only by gi'oss cai'elessneoS or utter disregard of simple direc- 
tione oould sudi results o-jcur. 

Cei"tain poiuits, however, should always be observed. Three 
of these are so clearly stated by Lodemanf that they are given 
hc-ro verbatiia. 

"Firsti, to on time. Sialic an application: when it will do tlie 
most good, and never allow that time to pass if it can possibly be 
avoided. Every delaj' is of a-Jvaiitago to tlio parasite, and it 
will be used so well tliat in mos^i cases the injury cannot be re- 

•Ropclnt at BuDclln No. 4, Wlsconshi Stnfe Ilortioulturnl Soc[et; 
TTlie Spraylue of nnnts, Lortftmon, I'. 226. I'libllslied by the ■* 
EG Fifth Ave,, N. Y. Copyrlglitea. 
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paired, Tha dcfitnielion of one insect may mean the deetruc- 
lion of himdredfl, and one a-pplioation made at tli© right time 
may meani, aad generally docs mean, the protection o£ a plant 
jigainB'i millions of siMjref of fungi which are endeavoring to 
gain a foothold. Bo ready for actiom at a moment's notice, and 
■^Yhen that momenii comes, spray ! 

"Seoond, he thorough. When spraying a plant, spray it well, 
With a little care, a complete success may he obtained instead 
of only a partial out. When the work is finished, the grower 
should have the feelii;g tliiit it is well done, and thou no fear as 
1« the reenlt need b(; entertained. Spraying is not always 
pleasant work, and the teniptatiou to sligl:* it is often strong; 
but the operator will ]>e i-cwarded just to the extent to-whidi he 
has been painstaking, and to that extent only. 

"Third, apply sprays iutclligentiy. This is really the most 
important faetx>r of the work, although good crops can be ob- 
tained without it, providcwJ directions are followed. The first 
two points cannot be neglected without injurj- to tlie crc^ hut 
this one oan be. The crop is in need of the apiplicationa only, 
but the grower should know the reasons for them, and jihould 
comform with the character of the insect or the disease which 
is being treated, and ^^'ilh tJie season. Every year and, every 
day such knowledge will be of value. So many things are still 
unknown, and so manv points s'iill in dis^iute, that personal 
knowledge and judgment about individual cases are not only 
desirable, but very essential. Directions covering the :najor- 
ity of cases cam be given, but now and then one mil come up 
which seems to differ from all others, and it is then that" thia 
knowledge ^v-ill prove most vaiiable. 

In order to derive ihu best results from spraying we need a 
knowledge of the life history of the insects and diseases couv 
monJy affecting our plants. 

In a puiblioatiou of h'li? nature it is manifestly impossible lo 
enter into a wide diseussion of these subjects. Several excell- 
ent books have been published which preseait the subject in full. 
A perusal o(f ono or more of these supplemented by close obser- 
^■ation will be helpful. 

An acquaintance with certain elementary facts, however, is 
esseniiial to any intelligent work in spraying. 

TuE TliAKSFORMATION OF AN InsECT.* 

"To fight an insect intelligently one must know its life his- 
tory. There are certain pei-iods in its life when' it is vulnerable 



•Prepared, by request, by C. F. Bnes. State Nnrsery Inspector. 
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ftjid othera when dt is pi^oteeted. This change of eonditions ia 
largely due to (he fach that most iiiseotf, in the oourae of their 
livee undergo a great many changes of fomi ; they mtdergo a 
'^ irons formation." ilostly the various stages of this transfor- 
mation look so difPereait tliat if we did not know, we would set 
them down as different animals. Thus we have insects witii.a 
complete "meiamorph/s'ts," which comprii*es four etages, and 
thoee with an, inOTmplete met'amorphosJs with less stages. The 
stages of one of the higher insecM with a oomplete metaniorpJio- 
sis being known, we can infer the correepoiiding stagee of most 
of the lower forms. 

As an illustration the four stages of on© of the most destruct- 
ive, and yet by most people litfle known inseeIR, the codliny- 
moth, which in one stage is the '-'apple worm" are here placed 
in the form, of a life cycle. 

I. Ili-e egg is laid on the apple. 

II. From the e^ hatobes the catterpillar or apple worm, 
wbic3i Bats ita way tlirough the blossom end infa the apple. 
Urn is the only stage in ivhich an insect grows. 

III. ■ The caterpillar has changed to a pupa, a resting stage, 
under the hark of the tree. 

IV. Ouit of the pupa emerges the moth, the adult insect. 
In this stage roproduotion takes place and we begin our cycle 
over again with the egg. 

To these inaeots which go through these four stages belong the 
butterflies, beetles, bees and ilies. Some insects lack the ^es^ 
ing or pupa stage, and the young, when haitohed, resemble the 
adult to some extent These are insects 'with an incomplete 
"metamorphosis." 

Jhe inseofrs affeoting fruit may bo divided for oonvenience 
into two classes, which a.re distinguished by their mode of feed- 
ing, viz., eating or chewing insects and sucking insects. 

Eating insects oonsuni© the affected tissues, commonly the 
leaves, and thereby hinder the functions of the planti Com- 
mon eocamiples a.re the potato "bug" or beetle ; the currant worm 
which defoliates currant and gooseberry bushes twice in the sea- 
son j the larva of the co<lling moth, which oausce M'ormy applee; 
1)he plum euroulio ; tlio tent caterpillar and othersi 

Insects of this claims are destroyed by poisoning their food; 
The parts of the affected plants consumed are covered with a 
poisonous substance whioh is eaten with the planrt tissues, cau5>- 
ii^ death. Insocts that eat only the foliage are easily de- 
stroyed and should cause no great concern. Usually a single 
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applicalion of paris green or other arsenite is aufficiont. In- 
aecta that atl'.Aok tJie fruit are more di&icult to oontrol. 

Slicking insects do not consume the external tisauce o-f tLe 
planl bait feed oniiy on the sap. In order to aocompliah this 
tho insect thmsfcs its proboscis tliroiigh the external covering 
aad aueks the jnicas in the saino way a mosquito sucks blood. 
As these ioseots do not consume the tissues of tiie leaf or branch 
poiaone are of no avail. Kvom if the surface be flhickly cov- 
ered with a layer of poison tho apii'iA will thrust its heek 
througli it as well an tlirou^h Uie epidermis of dhe leaf to j^adi 
the plant juices beneath. Wo must filierofore attack the insects. 
This is done by covering tliem with some caustic substance which 
will psnotrate their bodies or with an oily subetanee wHicU 
closes their breatlung spores. 

Sucking insects cau&e less damage in Wisconsin at prcaent 
than biting insects. To tibia class belong the nuinerous aj^idae 
or plant "lice," whiiek attack the young growing shoots of fruit 
trees, roses, etc. Oeoasianally nursery stock is injured to some 
extent by apliids and pliun trees are someliimes cheokod in thtir 
growth, but on tbe whole tlie injury is slight. 

To repeat : 

(1) Biting or chewing insects are destroyed by placing 

poison on the ])art3 on whicli the insects feed. 

(2) Sucking ineeets are destroyed only by attacking the 

insects and for this class poisons are of no avail. 

Pi.ANT Diseases. 

Apples scab, brown rot of plums and peaches, potato rot, 
bliglit, rush and other destructive plant diseases are commonly 
asorilxxl to wea.tlior conditions. Indireclly this is ofttm true, 
but neither rain nor dronglit„ nor any other atmospheric con- 
dition is over directly the cause of plant diseases. 

*"Sucli diseases, as already indicated, aro produced by mi- 
nute plants, which never arise spontaneously, but always from 
some * "" '"" rop'oductive ■ form of a previously existing 
plant of the same sjraeic-s. Hut weatlior conditions may bo fa- 
vorable to tlio raipid dovclopment of these ivca.%\, and so indi- 
rectly cause the disease." 

liainy weatiior, then, docs not directly cause plum ro(^ but 
provides conditions favorable to the dcvolopmont of the fiuigus 
and probably unfavorable conditions for tho deivelopimeiit of 
the plum and its ability to rcsistt tlio invasion of the d' 
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What ia a fvmgus ? 

It is a plaat; a plant without leares, flowers, seeds, of ohlor- 
ophjll,* 

It cannot LherefoTe prepare its own food, but must feed on 
other plants. 

There are two elates of fungi: saprophytic, which live on 
decayed or decaying vegetable tissues, toadartools, mushrooms, 
etc, are examples of tliis class; and parasi'iio fungi, which exist 
on living plants or their fruits, absorbing the prepared iwxurish- 
ment It is mainly the parasitic class ^vhich concerns the fniit 
grower, for it is this class ^iiich causes plant diseases. 

Fungi are propagated by spores, iiiiimte bodies which may 
float in tlie air, and arc usually too small to be disfiomed singly 
without the aid of a compound microscope; ooUeolively these 
form a dust-like substance as in bread muld, mildew, etc. 

These spores alight on leaf or fruit and uuider favorable con- 
ditions of heat and moisture germinate, giving rise to thread- 
like projections (hypliae) wkich pepetrate the plant's tissueB, 
These iwrt-likc todies multiplj- with great rapidity, feeding 
upon the juices of the affected plant, forming 1he mycelium. 

After a time, oor'uiu of the modified mycelium (eonidia) 
grow to the surface and produce tJiere spores which are again 
diseeminafed. This, in brief, is the life history of a fungous 
disease. Countless modifications ooeur with the different spec- 
ies; the spores of some sorts perisli soon after dissemination, 
while others may survive for an. indefinite period ; some species 
give rise to two sets of &i«)rcs, one of wliich is of brief exisir 
once, while the othei' ma.y pei'sist over winter, etc 

The miain fact to bo borne in mind is this : The spores which 
may be preeont in iniiunierablc munlwrs may be destroyed or 
their germination prevented by the application of certain sub- 
stances known as fungicides while existing as spores on the oui- 
side of plavis, but after the hyphae have penetrated the tissues 
of leaf, stem or root spraying is of no avail. In other words, 
spraying for plant diseases nnist bo wholly for prevenHion. 

Laboratoi-y investigations appear to show (liat the spores of 
many comiraon fungi are not destroyed by insecticides and that 
Uiese are efl'ecVive only in tlie sliort time intervening' between 
germination and the eutraiLce into the tis5\ies of the plant by 
the hyphae. 

•Cliloroptiyll la the crppn-eolorea Buhstncfe loimd [n flrtwcrlng plants which 
PnntilcB them to chntice (he cruile food. 1. c. mlnerala ot the Boil to ontrlttve 
material (plant tissues) thnt can be used by animals and plants. 
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Insecticides and roNoiciDES,* 

Ko oxtomloi list of formulas will bo given in the followiiig 
pages. In fact, cui'i o£ llio long list o£ reoiiodice .publialiGd from 
time to .tiiro but two inseetiei(i€s and one fungicide are now 
rcco^izod as stamd'ard remedies, viz., an arsenical poison for 
biting inserts, kerosene eniukiuu foi- sucking insects and some 
fonn of copper for fungi. 

Insectioides. 

(For biting insects.) 

Paris Green. 

FOKMDLA. 

Paris groem , 1 lb, 

Freeh (uoslakod) lime 1 lb. 

Wa,ter ' 200 gallons 

Paris grnein is heavier tlian water and the mixture must be 
kept in constant motion during spraying operations to prevent 
settling. 

It is often adulterated. 

Gyfeum and slaked liino are two adulterants oommonly 
iisodi 

. Pure Paris green dissolves -ivithout sediment in aimnonia, 
the adulterant will not This affords a sinip-Ie test for pur- 

■'?■.. 

Paris greon if us^d on gi-owing plants greatly in. excess of 
file above formula may injure the foliage. The addition of 
bhe lime ovcro:>mes the caustic propsrtics and renders it safe 
under all conditions. 

Dry Paris green may bo used pure if applied in small quan- 
tities. DifFoi-cnfc "Dry powder guns" have been invented for 
this piirfwso. 

Arsenate of Lead. 
(A poison for biting insects.) 

FOEMULA, 

Arsona'i:! of lead , 2 Ibu. 

Water 50 gallons 

• Arsenate of load is a comibinaticm of white arsenic, sugar of 
load anid sa.I soda. It miay be prepared by oombining tbusO 
materials in proper proijortion, but the process involves con- 

*"Anj' Rnlictnnoe nMeb U nard tn ilpstror or repel EdsecCs may he term^ nn 
1 11 cepi Icicle; nnil nny Bnhstnnpe which declroro (iindl. or nblch oreventg their 
injirlonn trron-lh on re^lndon. n fiinclolde. No aobstance. ao fai aa kDanu, ■ 

will nnawer liotb purpoBos Mjually well."— Lodeman. |-, i A^iOOQlC 
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■siderable labor and Janp^er, as the ingredients must be coci- 
biiuad by boiling. At least two finns now offer this valua-bJe 
insooticide prepared ready for use, viE. : 

The BQwker Inseetieid© Co., Boston, Mass., and The Mer- 
rimac Chemical Co., Boston, Mass. 

The Bowkor Company's preparation, is sold as "Disparino ' 
and tie other as Sw'ifd'g "TLrsenatc of Leaid." 

Arsenate of load is loss liable to injure foliage than Paris 

gTCXJIl, 

It remains longer in suspenaiom 

It adheres hotter to foliaga 

It may be iised for any purpose for whieh Paris green is em- 
ployed in liquid sprays. Diaparine was used in spraying tlie 
WauBan orchard the past season (1004) and ivith porfecf sat- 
isfaction. 

While HeU'iboTe. 

(For biting insects.) 

Powered white hellebore is commonly employed to destiny 

ourramt and cajbbago worms and on fruits and vegetables whe'o 

more poisonous substances cannot be used with safety. 

FORMULA. 

Wliifo hellebore 1 oz. 

Water 2 to 3 gallons 

It may aJso bo used dry either alone or mixed with flour, 
land plaster, soot; etc. 

Wliite hellebore is scarcely poisonous to the higlier aninuila 
and may be used frcoly on fruits and vegetables at any stage 
of mafrjrity. 

Insecticides. 
Kerosene Emulsion. 
(For sucking inseots.) 
Used only to destroy snaking insects. It must be applied 
to tho insects and cannot be usod as a preventive. 
This is tho standard remedy for sucking insects, 

FORMULA. 

Disfioive 1 lb. hard sioap in 2 gallons of boiling water. 
While holi add 2 quarts of kerosene. 

diuMi or .sliake the mixture while hot for 5 to 10 miniit";. 
or until it assumes a ci-ea.my consistency. 

Add 6 gallons of water before usina. i" ^ ^ ^\ ^ 

D13 ZHGliyV^iOOyiL 
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Another plan ooneists of ufiing sour milk instead of soap 

water, the object in. eitibeir being to hold tfie kerosene in auspcn- 
sion while it is applied to the insects. 

The most approved method of applying kerosene is by msaiio 
of a special pump designed to mix kerosene and water. Thu'o 
pnmipe are made by ditfeireait firms in various sizes from a haiid 
pump or syringe whioh may be had, for 75 cents, to a barrel 
pump costing $20,00, This is ite cheapest, m:o6t agreeable' and 
by all mieana tlie beet method of applying kerosene. , ■ 

FCNGIOIUKS. 

The comtrol of fungous diseases is aootmpli^ed by the use 
of aoane form of copper salts, usually copper sulfate or copper 
carboDia.te. 

The former, loiown, also as blue-stone, blue vitriol, etc., it* 
geiteraJly recognized as more rafficient thao the latter. When 
purchased in large quantities it is also cheaper. 

Copper sulfate may be used on dormant planits when dis- 
solved ini water at the rate of 2 lbs. to 50 gallons of water, bil* 
Ihis solution must not be used on gi'owing plants. 

Copper sulfate in comiHnation with fresh lime forma the 
st'andard and well known fungicide. 

Bordeaux Mixture. 

Various formulas are quoted, but the following is now ac- 
cepted as safe and reliable: 

Copper sulfate . , 5 lbs. 

Fresh lime 5 lbs. 

Water 50 gallons 

In general terms, the copper sulfate should be dissolved in 
one-half of the water, the lime slaked in the remainder and tlie 
tivro solutions poured together. This results ini a chemical ac- 
tion giving rise to a new substance preserving the fungicidal 
properties of the copper sulfate and if properly made will not 
injure foliage. 

HELPFDL HINTS IK MAKING BOEnEAUX MIXTOEE. 

(1) Have on. hand three barrels and two pails (wood or 
fiber). 

(2) Twenty-five gallons of water in eadi of two of fibe bar- 
rels. 

20-H- D,,.„.„Coogle 
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(A) Dissolve 5 [wunds of copper sulfate in one barrel by 
suspending in a coarse burlap as noiir tlio surface of the water 
as poaeible; in tliis way it will dissolve in a few minutes, while 
if allowed to settle to the bottom it would require several houia 
or even days to disaolve. 

(4) place llic lime in a pail and slake by adding water 
slowly until a paste is fomied. (The lime for Bordeaux mix- 
ture should be slalied exactly as for building purposes.) 

(5) Pour this lime pa^sto into V.ie second barrel and stir 
thoroughly. 

(6) Now pour into tlie third (empty) barrel first a pailful 
of the copper sulfate solution then a pailful of the lime water, 
or better, let two persons work at the job, pouring t<^ether. 



(8) The resultant mixture slioiild be of an intense blue 
color. If any tinge of green appears it is not good BordeaiiX 
m,ixture. 

(0) The lime-water sliould lie strained to remove llie 
ooarsG particles which, servo In clog tlie nozzles in spraying. 

(10) Suffioienit lime must be used to combine with all of 
tlio sulfate or harm will result. Tho formiila given above pro- 
vides an excess, but such excess is preferable to a slight de- 
fieiency. Use all of the lime water, 

(11) Test the mixture. It is always advisable to test 
every barrel of the mixtu.i'o before using to detect the presence 
of any free or uncombincd copper which m.ight injure foliage. 



Dip a bri^t, clean steel knife blade into the prepared Bor- 
deaux mixture; if any, even the slightest, deposit of oopper api ^ 
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pears on the blade afhar a few minutes' exposure to tlw air it 
is an indication that more lime is needed. 

The knife blade dionld bo tlioroughJy whetted before using 
for a second test While this is simple and fairly reliable, 



or the ferro-cyamde of pottassiuni test is more accural'3. 

Ferro-cyaaide of potassium may be purohaaed at any drug 
atora 

Place a sm^l quantity (1 oz.) in a botlile and add water 
slowly until nearly all of tlie yellow crystals are dissolved. Stir 
the Bordeaux thorouglily ajid dip out a fenv ouncee in a saucer. 
Add a few drops of the ferro-eyanide solution; if any brown 
discoloration appears it is an iii-dication liiat more liine is 
noeded. This is a delicate and reliable test. 

The ferro-cj-anide is a violent poison and should be labeled 
as such. 

Three Things io Avoid in Making Bordeaux Mixture. 

(1) Do not use iron or steel veseels for the sulfato or Bor- 
deaux. Not onJy will these be corroded but the ehemioal ac- 
tion resulting from continued contact may injuriously affect 
the mixture Timiod or galvanized pails are unsafe, as (to 
zinc or tin coating is apt to be imperfect. TJso only wood', cop- 
per, earthenware or glass, 

(2) Do not dissolve the sulfate and lime each in 2 to 4 
gallons of water as foimerly recommended and then mix the 
ooneenfirated solutions; curdling will result and after dilution 
difficulty will be experienced in keeping the lime and water 
in suspetnsion. 

(3) Do not fail to stir the ingredients while mixing and 
the resultant mixture when spraying. If allowed to settle tibe 
only portion poesessing fungicidal value quickly settles. 

7'he Use of SiocJc Solutions in Preparing Bordeaux Mixture. 

If more than one barrel of Bordeaux is required, much fime 
may be saved by using stock solutions. 

Dissolve 50 lbs., for c.tample, of copper sulfate in 25 gallons 
of water by suspeniding in a coarse sack as advised above; slake 
50 lbs. of lime in another ve&?Gl and dilute to 25 gallons; two 
an-d ooo-half gallons from eadi stock solution will them contain 
the requisite amounti for one barrel of Bordeaux. 

Such stock solutions may bo kept indefinitely if covered, 
otherwise the eivaporation of water from the sulfate solution 

D,y„z™l,yGOO^IC 
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wotild result in a ifliore eoncentrahid mixtm-e and &e lime would 
(lotea-iorate. The lime may bo covered with water. 

Tie Bordeaux should be te&led when made from, atodk: eolu- 
tions as wlien made direct 

, Thia metJiod; of using stocli solutions ia now etniployed in* all 
extensive spraying oparalflous. In some cases largo elevated 
tanks are used, from wliich. the solutions may be drawn di- 
rectly into the apray barrel or i&nk. 

Carbonate of Goy^ier. 
(Used as a provcDtive of fungous diseases.) 

Copper carbonate . 3 oz. 

Ammonia (22'' Baunie) .1 quart 

Dissolve the coppea- in the ammonia, which should firaft be 
diluted with 7 or 8 quarts of water, and dilute w-ith, 25 gallons 
of water. 

The term "22" Banme" is a trade terai used to indicate the 
strrong ammonia of ooinnieroe. 

Neither thia nor any otJior definite fonniila is recognized as 
wholly safe. 

It is belter to add (he carbonate to the anunonia, diluted wilh 
7 or 8 vohimes of water, until no more will be dissolved. 

Thia a>lution must then be diluted at least 100 fold before 
using. 

The advantages ascrilied to Uiis preparation over Bordeaux 
are aa follows : 

(a) It is a clear solution and will not discolor foliage, flow- 
ers or fruit and as a oonsequence may be used on ripening fruit. 

(b) It is without sediment. 

To offset this ia the uncertainty as to the safety of the mix- 
ture unless prepared by one skilled in it»3 preparation and the 
increased cost 

Foiassium Sulfid, 
(Liver of Sulfur.) 
For checking the spi-ead of certain aurface feeding fungi, 
as gooaoberry niildow, grape mildew and many of the fungi 
which cause "damping" of young plants in Mie seed bed, potas- 
sium aulfid may be used to excellent advanfiage. 

FORMUTui. 

Potassium s\ilfi.d ^ oz. 

Wator . 1 gallon 

The solution must be need as eoon as made, as it quickly loses 

its strength. ^^^ „^^,, i,^, G'oO<^ Ic 
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EitbcT arsGnato of load oa* Paris greoni may be safeQy com- 
bined wi^h Bordeaux mixture. In fact, in all extensive spray- 
ing operations it has come to be a coimnon practdce to add ar- 
senical poisons to Uordeaux at every applioation. Bf^ tMs means 
biting insects and fungi are controlled a.t a sini^o operation. 
No other fact is more import.mt than this in spraying. 

Other oombiiiations tlian' the above have 'been attempted, but 
with only sliglit success, aa combining kerosene eimulsion, Bbr- 
dcaiLX and Paris groen, eta 

Keither may Paris gi-een be saiey used with the amanonioal 
fiolufion of copper caa-bonate. The caustic effects of this com- 
bination in some oases are supposed to result from the tuition 
of tlie ammonia in sotting free aj*semous acid. 

Spraying Machinery. 

The application of spray mixtures neceseitatos the use of 
some sort of force pump. Spray pumps and macliinery may be 
divided aa follows on the basis of efficiency : 

(1) Syringes, atomizers or other like devices known aa 
"liajid" sprayers, used to spray house plants and smiall plants in 
the garden. 

(2) PuiUips or devices adapted for small gardens where a 
few curranit buslus, small trees, etc, are growEL 

(3) Pujmps for general orchard and field: work and the 
spraying of shade ti-ecfi under 50 feot in height 

(4) Jjexgp puniipa operated by steani or other power and 
adapted to any cla« of work, but designed especially for ex- 
tensive orchard and park work. 

The average Wisconsin farmer or orohardist will seelk for a 
pump eitiior in the eccond or third clasa 

In addition to these many machines adapted to special lines 
of work are offered for sale, aa potato spi-ayers, efa. 

(1) The cheapest and simplest of efficient pumps may be 
found in tho first ciass, viz., "hand." sprayers or atomizei-s. 
These sell for 50 ccn.ts to $1.00 and some are very excellent 
little pumpe. Their usefulness, however, is confined to a very 
narrow field on aooount of the limited capacity for fluids and 
the very short distance sprays can be thrown. 

(2) In this class are bucket pumps and knapsack puini.ps, 
and of those the bucket pump is to be preferred. Trees 10 to 
15 feot in height may l>e sprayed with a buckeit pump, also 
bushes, viiLGB, etc. On some kinds a kerosene attachment" JaQQ[., 
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pi-OTided, by moans cf wliidi a meehanical mixture of kerosene 
aud 'veater may be ajiplied to destroy sucking insects. Where 
but few young treea, Liishea, etc., are to be aprajed a bucket 
pump will answer all purpost'.s, but for extensive orchard work 
the time employed in lefiiliug tho bucket and in traneporting 
liie pump and mixtui'e will luore tlian offset tho increased coal 
of a larger pump. 

(3) In this class are the various barrel puinpe. These are 
designed to be fitted to am ordinary barrel. This is the moot 
popular kind of pump and it is probable that more of theee 
are used than any other kind. While primarily designed to be 



FiQ. 3. — Bucket spray pump. FiO. 4. — Bucket pump with kero- 

made by tbe IWmJng Co., Sa- 



nsed in a barrel, these may be fitted to a tank or other recep- 
tacle 

(4) The largo pumps are of in!i?rcst mainly to park supor- 
intendonts and owners of very extensive orchards and need not 
bo discussed bore. 

Prices. 

Atomizers, 50 cents to $1.00. 

Bucket prninps, $5.00 to $10.00. 

Knapsack pumps, $5.00 to $15.00. 

Barrel pumps, $10.00 to $20.00. 

Power pumpQj with engin^c, $150-00 to $500.00. 
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With pumps aa with other uiaohiiierj, fhe best is usually 
tiie cheapest in. the end. Do not expect to get a servioable 
pump for a low prioa The boat purupa have all working partem 
valves, pliuigera and cylinder of brass, A pmmp that retails 
for three or four dollars may be of aome service in. waging 
windows or carriage^ bu'.> is of slight value in spraying. 




M 



:J. 



J 5. — The "EcllpBe" barrel pump. Wade by Morrril & Morlej, Benton Harbor, 
Michigan. Otter Anna offering barrel pumps are aa (oIlowE - ' — ' — "- 
Bnlem, Ohio; Spramolor Co., Buffalo. N. \.; B. C. Brown & 
N. Y. ; Uoulds Mfg. Co., Seneca Fslls, N. Y., and others. 



Nozzles. 

No matter how efficient the pump, good work cannot be uc- 
coniplished witliout good nozzles. Many kinds are ofEered for 
sale, bufc of the mulHtjjde of forms but two types are in com- 
mon ust\ Th^e are represented by the "Bordeaux" and the 
"Vermorel." 

In the former the spray is formod by tlie. fluid being forced 
again-st metal obstructions after it leaves the nozzle proper ; in 
the lat'ur a rotary motion is given it within the nozzle, break- 
ing the fluid into extremely fine particles before it leaves tlie 
nozzle, 
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The "Bordeaux" is axlapted to use where the spray must be 
tiirowa scrvcral feet and in windy weather, but iti cannot be 
graduated to produce as fine a spray as tine "Vermorel" and is 
not, therefore, as econoinieal of material as the latter. As noz- 
zles are not a large item of espouse in a graying outfif it is 
well to have both, kinds at hand. 



Extension Beds. In spraying largo trace these are almost 
a necessity, as by mains of a rotl tlie spray may bo dii-eeteJ 
to the inside of tlie l':'o?, Avliicli pould not bo rciioliod' without it 
oxoopt with great loss of niiitcrial, 

A gallon measure mado of copper is convonient but not neces- 
sary. 

A stvainer of sonno sort is always niecded to remove coarse 
partiolos of liinp, etc, Sti-ainiug throu^'h burlap is tedious and 
expensive. 

A large cop]*r funnel with a wire gauze strainer is better 
than burlap, lloze, nozsilcs, straim^i-s, rods, otc, 'raaj be pur- 
chased of firms furnishing spray pumps, 
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Specific Directions. 



The enumeratioiL of the different species of insects and di&- 
cases wbicih attack even our ociimnon. fruits and vegetables oan 
not be attempted in a bulletin. This would require a volume. 
Therefore, in conclusion], ony brief notes I'Cigarding apple aosib 
and brown rot among diseases, and the codling raol'b in insects 
will be given. JVtemibers of this Society are privileged and re- 
quested to send to this office at any time specimens of insects or 
diseases for identification. To insure safe arrival insects 
should bo eniclosed in a tin box or stoufi wooden box and leaves 
and twiga wrapped carefully in; tissue and then in heavier paper. 




Fw. 0.— Triple Vei 



Apple Scab. 

This disease affects both foliage and fruit, appearing on the 
former as yellowi spots :\\ihich eventually spread and oause the 
leaves to fall promaturely. On- the fmit iti appears as rough 
broiwii areas, seriously injuring its keeping qualities and market 
valuie. 

The spores of this disease live over winter, adhering to iJje 
biida and bark as well as the fallen leaves, germinating at tlic 
time 'ihe loaves start in the spring. It is evident tlien tliat Uic 
most important spraying for apple geatb ig in early spring/bo- i ^ 
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fnro the buds opan, that wci may destroy or provonL the genuiu- 
ation of lt!io spores. For this spraying copj^r sulfate mfly be 
U3od dissolved ini water at the rate of 2 lbs. to 50 gaUoos of waier. 
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The trees shoidd be sprayed again as sooa as possible after 
the bloesoms have fallen and a third time tent days later. Bor- 
deaux mixture should be used for tliese sprayings, comhiaed 
with Paris gracn or arsenate of leaxl. Do not use copper sul- 
fate on growing trees or plants uiJess combined with lime. 



a apple aHected wltb acBb. 



Plum Rot; Fruit Rot; Btoiun Rot, 

Thia dostnietive fungus is the moat provokii^ as well a^ the 
most dostruotivo of plum diseases. It usually affects the ripen- 
ing fruili, oausing it to decay rapidly while still on the tree. 
The skins of the aJIocted fmits are covered with grayish (ic-tit- 
ules or spore m.asses which serve to perpetuate tlie disease. 

The spores may gain entrance very early in the season, lot'g- 
ing in the bud scales very eaxly in spring and as iJie buds open 
find a congenial field in the gix)wing tissues where the;' uauaily 
exist through trie sununer; finding their favorite feeding ground 
iu the ripening fruit. 

Occasionally, however, it does' not wait so long but if th« 
weather conditions are favorable, attacks the blossoms^, causing 
tliem to decay and may thus wholly preven*J the setting of fruit, 

Moist, warm woatlier favors the prc^css of the disease. , 

It is probable that tliis disease may be largely if not wholly 
controlled by spraying. The first spraying should be done very 
early in the spring, before O'le buds open and at thia time tlie 
copper sulfate solution advised for apple scab may be used. 
At the close of the blossoming season a thorough application, of 
Bordeaux should bo given, and again later in the season if any 
suspicion exists that the evil has iiot been overcome. 
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Where tha plums hang on the tree so thiokly as to touch, tihey 
are apt to rot, aa the moisture which collects at the points of 
contact produces a softening of the tissues which afford an op- 
portunitiy for the giemis to enter. It is advisable them to thin 
the fruit severely before ripening time. 



Codlimj Moth. (Fig. 16.) 

The mature inflect, a niglit-flying moth, is rarely seen. The 
first brood of moths appeai'3 about tlie time the blossome opeai, 
arising from coooons whidi niiay be found beneath libe rongli- 
eoied bark of old ti-ees or moro comnuoulj in the refuse on the 
ground in neglected opiilianls. The eggs axe deposited soon 
after the blossoms fall, on tlio fruit or somietimes on the leaves. 
The eggs ha.teh in seven to t«n days, and the larva or "worm'' 
finds easy ent^anee to tlie interior of the apple at the calyx or 
blossom end. The remainder of tlio story is well known; 
wormy apples are exceedingly common in Wisconsin. 

To successfully coinba,t this post, which in the early stago 
is a caterpillaj* scarcely ono-aixtecmth of an inoh long and which 
at once procoods to the interior of llio fruit, would seem a hope- 
less task and yet mudi may be accomplished by timely acHion. 

For several days after the blossoms fall the immature apple 
retains an upriglit position on tJie stem witli the calyx lobes 
spreading outward. This is the time to spray, and in. common 
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with practically aJI -work of this kind must be preventive. The 
object to be attained in this spraying is to deposit a drop of 
poisoned water in the calyx cavity and to cover as far as pos- 
sibk the outside of the fruit so that the caterpillar will be 
obliged to eat the poison in attwinpting to gain entrance. 

After thr^ or four weeks the ealyx lobes close and later 

ihe little apples turn, downward, rendering tlie proper appli- 

(sation of poisons a difficult task. i-Vr further security a sooond 

application of the poison should be made in eight or ten days, 

■ as the egg laying extends over several days. 



Fic. IT.— "Just right to apray. A pear and two apples from which the petals 
have lecently fallen. Note that the calyi lobes are widely spread." Illus- 
tratluu and legend copied from Bull. HZ. Cornel] Univ. N. Y. M V. Slln- 



In case of heavy rains before the calyx closes, an additional 
spraying may be necessary. Theoretically, the later the poison 
is applied, the better, if done before Ihe calyx closes. Elains 
after this period ^\-in do but little harm^ as ihe poison is pro- 
tected by a roof formed by the calyx lobes. 

The oourse outlined above would be sufficient io completely 
rid our orchards of the codling moth in a short time if it were 
not for the 
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Second Brood. 

Many of the caterpillai-s of the first brood leave the apples 
at maturi'y and sheltei-od by crevices in the bark or in other 
secure places complete their transformation to emerge in July 
or August as moths; llieee again deposit eggs which enter the 
fruit when near maturity. Againsfl this brood we are helpless 
60 far as spraying is (»nceriied, but a partial remedy consists in 
trapping by banding tlio trees. This consists of placing bands 
of burlap, cotton or even hay ropes about the tninks of the frees 
in June or July. 



Fic. 18. — "Almost too late to spray apples etTectlvelf. Nate that the cKl;x 
lobes are drawn aearly tOEecber. wbile on the pear in the center, the cal;i- 
carity Is open." Illuetratlons and legend copied rrom Bull 142, Cornell 
UnlT. N. r. M. V. Sllngerland. author. 

The larvae collect btncatli tlicse, which should be removed 
onoe a -week and the i-.tLterpi]lai'3 or pupas destro^'od. A ma- 
jority of the larvae leave the apples before th*y fall bufi many 
remain. It is advisaUo, tlierefore, to collect and destroy all 
windfalls. By those two meaiL<; ivc may in a measure prevent 
tbo ravages of the second brood and materially reduce the crop 
of moths which wouid otherwise hiberinate, but in no case 
should spraying bo neglected, and if thoroughly done in, proper 
season there vnU be no second brood of moths. 

Other biting inseols which attack the a.pplc are; 

Canker worm and tent caterpillar. - , 
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Fortmuately neitlier of (die two named are comimon enough 
in Wisconsin to warriirit an extended notice iit this time; fur- 
ther, liie spraying reeomiuoiidfjd for tJia codling math is suf- 
ficient to deslcoy either or hoth o£ theso peats as they appear 
early in the a 
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